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By Brad Queen 


Oftentimes, during polite conversation with people I have just met, 'm asked 
what Ido for a living, how I spend my working hours, When I say that 'm an 
English teacher at a university, 've come to expect a certain response. It's 
almost never one about a great book someone remembers reading in one of 
their classes or a poem, a short story, or an enlightening discussion about 
literature’s imaginative designs and moral complexity It's almost always a 
story driven by an anxious memory about poor grammar and a mystified 
sense of nostalgia about not being a good writer: *My teacher tald me my 
writing was awkward, and said I should work harder, even though I thought 
Iwas.” 


Jusually respond sympathetically, hoping | might offer a comforting thought 
bysaying, We teach the art of communicating persuasively, we teach rhetoric, 
and we believe we can motivate our students to write well, communicate 
clearly and with style, and fee! confident about their abilities and choices. 
At this attempt to show just how thoughtfully we instruct, 'm usually given 
something of a scolding, with a retort about how college students today 
need to learn how to write by using proper grammar because they spend all 
their time on their phones texting and emailing and posting on social media. 
‘This is where the conversation usually ends, 


On a lighthearted note | laugh a little to myself, knowing this is not the 
right moment to talk teaching and learning, or to explain how we focus on 
grammar and sentence-level dynamics through instru in rhetoric, style, 
and situated communication. As I leave, 'm thinking how ironic it is that this 
person implied our students are less literate than students have been in 
the past by inadvertently documenting three different and extensively used 
compositional practices that ask for clear, creative, flexible, and situationally 
sensitive writing. 


As teachers of rhetoric and composition today, we know our students at 
UCI bring high levels of communicative know-how to our composition 
classrooms. Many are multilingual—highly skilled in more than one 
language, aware of several grammatical systems, and capable of negotiating 
communication situations in different languages, both orally and in writing. 
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‘They even sometimes interweave distinctive languages in highly creative 
ways. These linguistic capabilities, like the use of new technological 
affordances, speak to intellectual resources of rhetorical flexibility 


As you will see, the pedagogical emphases and techniques found throughout 
this book make use of such resources while instructing in rhetoric, genre, 
and style, critical reading and argumentation, and research writing and 
information literacy. This book is written by your teachers, people whose 
deep commitment to their craft and their love of learning will guide you 
successfully through more complicated reading, writing, and communication 
assignments than you have experienced in the past. We see our classrooms 
assafe spaces for the exploration of ideas, topics, arguments, and persuasive 
techniques, and for the cultivation of minds. We invite all of you to learn 
with us. 


Introduction to The Anteater’s Guide 
By Loren Eason 


The Anteater's Guide to Writing & Rhetoricis not your typical writing text- 
book. Most writing textbooks are written by composition scholars with the 
idea that the book will be used by many different writing programs both as 
a reference for students and as a guide for instructors. These textbooks are 
thought of as being a single volume with a unified design and a consistent 
voice and presentation, meant to replicate a single voice and a single point 
of view (albeit, an objective, abstracted point of view). 


For the last six editions of The Anteater’s Guide, we have treated this book 
not asa singular document like a textbook but, rather, as an anthology—a 
collection of separate but related works with varying tones, approaches, 
and points of view. Some chapiers are written formally, with precise 
academic diction and an objective tone; athers are more conversational 
and playful in their presentation. This is done by design in order to provide 
you with a range of rhetorical approaches and to provide examples of the 
diverse ways in which writers can approach similar topics. We've allowed 
the different chapters to reflect the writers’ own approaches to teaching 
and how they interact with students in their classrooms, and we encourage 
our instructors, likewise, to find multiple ways to engage in the classroom 
and to present ideas. Rhetoric is a living, dynamic art. It shifts with timeand 
with audience, and we hope that by exhibiting this diversity of approach 
in pursuit of a unified purpose, we can give you a concrete example of this 
range and dynamism. 


Likewise, we have tried to treat this guide as a document designed to help 
you engage more effectively with the challenges presented by our courses. 
‘The Anteater's Cuide is not a collection of content we are trying to deliver to 
our readers for them to memorize and replay on command. We have done 
our best to make this guide directly relevant to the context of what happens 
in our classrooms. It’s intended to provide you with different ways of ap- 
proaching the challenges we are asking you to face when you are learning 
to read, analyze, interrogate, and respond to the different viewpoints you 
are introduced to in the Writing Program here at UCI. The Anteater’s Guide 
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AGWR review 
comment: 

“tm fairly averse 
to using this term 
[audience] ina 
writing class, as it 
‘seems to connote 
‘passivity, as in 
people assembled 
to watch a movie 
ora play ora 
commercial.” 
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is, by conception and design, meant to support you as you learn the skills, 
practices, and habits of mind that will alow you to communicate effectively 
across a wide range of circumstances, audiences, and genres. But this guide 
is not your most important text for the class—your own writing, and the 
process that produces i, is the main object of study. The Anteater’s Guide is 
merely a guide meant to help you navigate the challenges we have arranged 
for you to face in your assignments. It’s there to draw your attention to the 
features of your writing landscape and to help you find ways to understand 
and navigate that landscape and to approach new opportunities for com- 
munication with a more tactical frame of mind. 


We'd love it if, rather than treating this book as a collection of information 
to be absorbed and reproduced on command for as long as is necessary to 
secure a good grade, you instead treated each chapter as an extension of 
the discussions you have in your classrooms when you ask questions about 
how to negotiate the challenges you face when writing. These chapters are 
nothing more than other writers discussing the ways that they approach these 
particular challenges. (Granted, these particular writers are more experienced 
with these challenges and have had a lot more practice both with addressing 
these challenges and with explaining their methods to others, but they are 
still just like you, people who are learning how to write better) 'm not asking 
you to think of these writers inthis way in order to make them appear humble 
or to humanize them. fm asking you to do this because it is important for 
you to learn to examine all writing—all communication—not just for what itis 
trying to communicate, but also for how it was constructed in order to make 
that communication happen, 


Allow me to peel back the curtain and show you some of what goes on behind 
the scenes as we write a book like this. Each chapter in the guide has been 
read by and commented on in the same way that the papers you write for your 
courses will be. We discussed things like how early in the guide we should 
define what rhetoric is and which definitions we should use. We debated when 
and how many examples we should use when we introduce key terms and 
whether that is something that is better done in The Anteater’s Guide ... or if 
it is best to keep these paragraphs brief and leave space for your instructors 
to provide you with examples appropriate to your individual classes. We went 
back and forth on how many labels each of the figures we used should have 
and what exactly those labels should be. Should the people who are reading a 
particular text be called the “audience” or the “receivers” or something else? 
‘We wrote far more words discussing these matters than there are words in 
the sections that gave rise to these questions. 


One of the hardest tasks we ask you to do in all lower-division writing 
courses is to write a document that gives an account of the most significant 
choices you made over the various assignments of the quarter and provide 
evidence that demonstrates the effect of those choices within your writing 


process. It’s intimidating to look at all the things you have written on topics 
about which you have thought deeply and critically and try to select only the 
handful of words most appropriate for showing someone else the journey 
you have taken as a writer: It's not enough to merely discuss the subject 
in its generalities; at some point you have to provide evidence and select 
examples that you think illustrate your point in enough depth to show the 
importance of what you are saying. 


But no single example is ever sufficient to cover all eventualities—some ex- 
amples speak more to one group of readers than another—and it doesn't 
take too many examples before the reader becomes impatient or loses the 
thread of your argument in all the individual details of the examples. 


Which brings me to the last point | want to make in the introduction before 
we move on to talk about the rest of the book: This guide is in no way a thor- 
ough discussion of the subjects of writing and rhetoric. Both of those top- 
ies are subtle and complex. Just as we debated (and sometimes disagreed 
over) what the The Anteater’s Guide should cover, so did we spend days 
negotiating how the individual courses and the program as a whole wanted 
to approach the questions of what rhetoric is and how it functions. Entire 
books are dedicated to these questions alone—you can find many of them 
mentioned in the bibliographies that follow many of the chapters in this 
guide—so the short discussions you find here are not meant to be definitive, 
so much as they are tactical, We attempt to give you as much of an expla- 
nation as you will need to appreciate the complexity of the task and to start 
building an understanding of the larger issues involved, but we realize that 
a fuller understanding of the topic will only come with wider experienceand 
experimentation as you try to put the principles we discuss into use in your 
own writing, Think of our explanations here as the start of a very long con- 
versation that you will have to continue on your own as you move on from 
our writing classes into your upper-division work and the rest of your lives. 


A Quick Guide to The Anteater’s Guide 
By Jackie Way 


The Anteater's Guide to Writing & Rhetoricis intended to be as practical and 
hands-on as we can make it. Throughout the book, our authors: 


‘+ define key terms and explain foundational concepts; 

+ ask guiding questions to help you strengthen your rhetorical awareness 
and prepare you to succeed in your assignments; 

+ model different strategies that will help you improve your communi- 
cation skills; 

+ offer step-by-step guidance, tips, and suggestions on a wide range of 
reading and writing tasks; and 

+ invite you to practice specific reading and writing techniques in brief 
exercises. 


Introduction 
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‘The first part of the book, comprising Chapters 1-7, is written to be broadly 
applicable in Writing 40, 45, 50, and 60, although you can expect that your 
structors will emphasize these topics differently depending on the course 
you're currently taking. 


Chapter 1 “Rhetoric” and Chapter 2 “Genre” introduce the two foundational 
concepts that underpin all of our lower-level writing courses, explaining how 
our ability to communicate effectively depends on how well we understand 
‘our context, audience, and the patterns (or conventions) that both context 
and audience usually demand. 


Chapter 3 “Practicing Critical Reading” offers concrete steps and guiding 
questions to help you strengthen your reading comprehension and develop 
an eye for rhetorical detail. 


Chapter 4 “Multimodality” explores the different modes we use to 
communicate in addition to spoken and written language—how “texts” can 
also engage our senses and our bodies, and how relationships between 
different modes can create meaning. 


Chapter 5 “Introducing Information Literacy” discusses particular issues that 
come up as we conduct research, such as evaluating information and where 
it comes from, leveraging the priorities of different academic disciplines, and 
putting sources into conversation with each other. 


Chapter 6 “I Came Here for an Argument” tackles the finer points of 
argumentation, especially how effective arguments work and how to put them 
together. 


Chapter 7 “Drafting and Crafting” takes up the nuts and bolts of the writing 
process, including techniques for invention, soliciting feedback, and revision, 
‘This chapter is designed to serve as a quick, easy-to-skim reference. 


‘The second part of the book, comprising Chapters 8-10, concentrates on the 
particular learning objectives and writing processes of our lower-division 
writing courses. 

Chapter 8 addresses Writing 40 Introduction to Writing and Rhetoric, where 
students focus on style, organization, and analysis. 

Chapter 9 addresses Writing 45 & 50 Critical Reading and Rhetoric, where 
students further develop their critical reading skills and awareness of genre 
and rhetorical situation. 

Chapter 10 addresses Writing 60 Argument and Research, where students 
pursue their own quarter-long research projects and situate their arguments 
within a larger conversation about their chosen topics. 

We hope that this book serves you well on your journey through lower- 
division writing, and we encourage you to revisit these chapters as needed 
whenever youneed a quick refresher. 


You Belong Here and Can 


Succeed 
By Brian Flores 


'm Brian J. Flores, and Ihave been an English instructor for over 10 years. 
Thave worked with an incredibly diverse group of students, and there is 
one thing that has always proven to be true: every student has the po- 
tential to become an effective writer. While writing can sometimes feel 
overwhelming, the truth is that your success is the result of many smaller, 
manageable decisions. My goal here is to provide some insight into these 
decisions as well as some advice on how to make the writing process pro- 
ductive and enjoyable, 


For many students, the emotion they associate most with writing is anxiety. 
Many feel that they are just not good at writing, and they cannot do any- 
thing to change this. This is not true. After teaching composition for more 
than a decade, there is one thing that | know for certain: every student can 
learn to write well. The key is recognizing that successful writing is the result 
of a thoughtful and deliberate process. 


With this in mind, here are some tips to help you take control of your writing 
success. 


Remember that writing is a reactive process. No one is as familiar with 
your writing as you are. This means that no one is as aware of the help you 
need as you are. Your instructor is always available to help you, but they 
cannot answer questions you never ask. The library has an abundance of 
resources available, but these tools are not helpful if you never use them. 
An essential part of successful writing means recognizing when you need 
help and taking the necessary steps to get the help you need. 


Develop reliable habits that work for you. While some students do their 
best writing at night, others prefer to write in the morning. Some listen to 
music while they write, and others need complete silence. The truth is that 
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there is no “right” way to write. Reflect on what works best for you, try to 
develop a routine that consistently lets you work in these conditions, and 
don't hesitate to adjust your routine to meet your changing needs. 


Trust your instructor. Contrary to what some composition students might 
think, your instructor is not in the business of assigning busy work. All the 
assignments you complete are purposefully designed to help you improve 
specific aspects of your writing. Even if you are unsure of why you are asked 
to complete something, always keep in mind that there is a reason for it and 
that investing the time and effort in the assignment will benefit you. And al- 
ways remember that if you have any question about an assignment or proj- 
ect, ask! Your instructor is always happy to answer any questions you have. 


Be patient and trust yourself. Improving your writing is like training for 
a marathon, You are not going to be ready after one or two training ses- 
sions. It is instead a process that requires dedication over a period of time. 
Improvementis incremental, and you might sometimes feel like you are not 
making progress, but each time you train you get alittle bit better. Similarly, 
improving your writing is something will take time, and that is okay. Your 
instructor does not expect you to become a different writer overnight, and 
you should not put that pressure on yourself. As long as you remain per- 
sistent in your effort, you can be sure that you are making progress. 


Rhetoric 
By Catherine Winiarski 


Hil 'm Catherine Winiarski, an instructor in UCI's Composition pro- 
gram since 2018 and a graduate of UCI's PhD program in Comparative 
Literature before that. | teach Writing 40, 50, and 60, focusing on en- 
vironmental literature, environmental justice issues, and animal studies. 
| guide my students in critical reading, research, and rhetorical writing 
about environmental issues related to their majors, their daily lives, and 
the lives of their communities. They, in turn, teach me new information, 
perspectives, and arguments—about themselves, the environment, and 
their relationship to the environment—that make me a better teacher, 


What Is Rhetoric? 

When you hear the word “rhetoric,” you might think of political speeches— 
more specifically, political speeches that are designed to mislead, deceive, 
or manipulate their listeners. When political figures use false analogies, slip- 
pery slope arguments, and inflammatory diction and stir up fear or hatred 
to try to get votes, that is definitely rhetoric, in the worst sense. Rhetoric is 
a tool or technology, and like any technology, from fire to the Internet, it can 
be used for good or bad purposes. 


You may have already learned about a theory of rhetoric devised by the 
ancient Greek philosopher Aristotle (384-322 BCE). The English term “thet- 
ric” derives from the ancient Greek phrase rhetorike tekhne, meaning the 
craft of public speaking (you can definitely hear “technology” in tekhne). 
Aristotle famously defined rhetoric as “the faculty of observing in any given 
case the available means of persuasion.” He divided those means of per- 
suasion into three categories, which you may have experience applying to 
‘your reading or using in your own writing: logos (use of evidence, examples, 
and sound reasoning), pathos (appeals to emotions and deeply-held values 
of the audience), and ethos (the trustworthy character of the speaker, or 
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rhetor). Aristotle was writing in the context of a fledgling and partial de- 
mocracy in fourth-century Athens, consisting of free male citizens only. The 
situations in which Aristotle identified the need for rhetoric were political 
(what laws should be passed), forensic (what judgments should be made in 
legal cases), and ceremonial (who should be honored by the state). 


Aristotle's theory of rhetoric grew out of fourth-century Athenian political 
life, in which citizens, through a direct democratic process, made decisions 
about war and peace, imports and exports, and legislation (which are sub- 
jects of political rhetoric outlined by Aristotle himself). Aristotle's model of 
rhetoric is, arguably, still useful in many political and legal contexts today; 
however, there are other purposes for rhetoric beyond these, other contexts 
in which to use it, and other concerns for rhetoric in our times. 


‘The subject of rhetoric, especially in the context of the United States in 
the twenty-first century, cannot be understood only as the transmission of 
ancient Greek ideas about rhetoric to the rest of Europe, and then to North 
America through English and Spanish conquest and settlement. There 
are distinct traditions of rhetoric in African-American, Asian-American, 
Latin-American, and Native American communities that have profoundly 
fluenced the meaning of rhetoric and the ways in which rhetoric operates 
in the United States today. In this chapter, we will look for some common 
features of rhetoric across the world—and mark important differences 
among these traditions, too. | am not an expert in all these global rhetorics, 
but | will try to channel the voices of experts to you. 


Given the diversity and evolution of cultures across the world in which rhet- 
oricis used, can we define rhetoric in general? We can consider rhetori 
the shaping of signs and symbols to send a particular message to a partic- 
ular audience in a particular context for a particular purpose. That means 
the following: 


+ Rhetoric is social: it involves a relationship between rhetor and 
audience. 

+ Rhetoric is contextual: it is embedded in the society, culture, econom- 
ies, and politics surrounding it. 

‘+ Rhotoric is situational: the right rhetorical choices always depend on 
the specific time, place, and situation the rhetor is in. 

+ Rhetoricis motivated: the rhetor intends to create and transmit knowl- 
edge, express and convey feeling, change beliefs, and/or motivate ac- 
tion and change, 

+ Rhetoric is multimodal: it's not limited to speeches but works through 
written text, images, sounds, and gestures that create significance too. 

Chinese writer, official, and monk Liu Xie (465-522 CE) discusses the con- 

textual and situational nature of rhetoric in his Wen Xin Diao Long (The 
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Literary Mind and the Carving of Dragons), one of the earliest Chinese texts 
on literary (written) rhetoric, He reviews the history of Chinese literature up 
to his era (the Southern Qi and Liang dynasties) and comes to understand 
how the best writers practiced flexible adaptation to changing times. While 
he acknowledges that their writing was shaped by political context (espe- 
cially the ruling dynasty), he also maintains that the writer's personal agen- 


cy—their power to shape the form and content of their texts—could oper- 
ate at the same time, Liu does not see every literary era as totally different 
from its predecessor view, literary history has a circular movement 
in which ancient standards can return. He offers this poetic summary of his 
literary-rhetorical theory (translated by Vincent Yuchung Shih): 


Against the background of ten dynasties 
Literary trends have changed nine times. 
Once initiated at the central pivot, 

‘The process of transformation circles endlessly. 

Literary subject matter and the form in which itis treated 
are conditioned by the needs of the times, 

But whether a certain subject matter or a certain form is 
emphasized or overlooked depends on the choice made 
by the writers. 

Antiquity, however remote, 

Will appear before us as if face to face. 


Rhetoric is Everywhere 
Arguably, the use of rhetoric is not limited to the human species—it is an Figure 1.1 Wen Xin Diso 
activity performed by many forms of life. George A. Kennedy, a professor /"9 inscription, 1962 
of Classics at UNC Chapel Hill, argues that chimpanzees, monkeys, birds, 

and even insects use rhetoric. Vervet monkeys have a complex system of 

distinct calls to alert members of their social group to the presence of par- 

ticular predators, with different calls for leopards, snakes, eagles, and even 

strange humans, who each require different evasive strategies. Kennedy 

explains research on chimpanzee behavior that has discovered that chim- 

panzees use a kind of “judicial” rhetoric: chimpanzee mothers will refer dis- 

putes between their juvenile children (by physically pointing to them) to an 

older and higher-ranking female “judge,” who imposes order on the unruly 

youngsters with vocalizations. All of these actions show a sense of purpase- 

ful communication intended to influence others’ behavior in the service of 

social harmony and survival of the species. Kennedy argues that even the 

brilliant coloring of a poisonous butterfly or frog is rhetoric, intended to 

ward off predators, though the intentionality behind this rhetoric might 

come from the adaptational energy of nature itself, 
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T have participated in inter-species rhetoric myself. When my dog sits by 
the door, makes eye contact with me, glances towards the door, and then 
glances back at me, [understand his request clearly and move to open the 
door. Sometimes he abuses this communicative circuit to get me up from my 
chair and move me towards the door so that he can dash past me, jump on 
my chair, and grab my food off the table. Unfortunately, rhetoric like “bad 
dog!” never seems to work with him in this situation, 


‘These instances of rhetoric at work in the natural world and in non-human 
forms of life suggest that rhetoric may zlso have an adaptational function 
for us humans. Effective rhetoric is suited (adapted) to its context (environ- 
ment) and audience (other living beings of the same or different species, 
living in the same environment). This 

understanding of rhetoric through the 

lenses of biology and ecology is some- 

times called bio-rhetoric, We can wit 

ness how genres of rhetoric—the po- 

litical speech, the prayer of mourning, 

the autobiography, even the academic 

essay—have changed (evolved) over 

Tiguet2istisfegsbign time and through spatial migrations 
coloring rhetoric? to address new problems in new cir- 
cumstances (environments). In arather 

utopian conception of rhetoric, Thomas Rickert, a professor of English at 
Purdue University, argues that human life aims to flourish, not just survive, 
by transforming its environment communally (this could be called culture); 
in this work, which involves collaboration and conflict, people discover 
their interests and preferences, which are nonetheless open and flexible. 
Rhetoric is the sending of signs to convert others to the work the rhetor 
considers best, with the rhetor and audience negotiating over the rhetorical 
statement freely. Against Rickert’s argument, we have to acknowledge that 
rhetoric can be used in the service of flourishing for some at the expense 
of others: the domination of one group of people over another based on 
ideologies of race, class, gender, or sexuality, and also the exploitation of the 
environment by humans at the expense of other forms of life. However, this 
rhetoric of domination can be met with counter-rhetoric that critiques in- 
justice, changes oppressive beliefs, builds stronger communal cooperation, 

and more fully serves human and ecological flourishing, 


So what does all of this mean for you as a student in composition class- 
es at UCI? In these courses, your instructors will encourage you to read 
rhetorically—that is, to analyze how texts are embedded in contexts, how 
they are directed towards certain audiences, and how they marshal rhe- 
torical resources to achieve a purpose with those audiences. You will also 


learn how to write rhetorically, taking on the role of a rhetor (a skilled user 
of rhetoric), Learning from models of effective rhetoric, you'll design your 
writing with context, audience, purpose, message, and genre in mind. This 
will mean continuing to develop skills you may already have in writing texts 
like academic essays, personal narratives, multimedia presentations, and 
social media posts. It will also involve immersing yourself in new topies and 
themes, new contexts, new purposes, new voices and identities for you as a 
writer, and new ways to contribute to the flourishing of your communities. 


During and after you take UCI's series of composition courses, we hope 
that you'll extend your rhetorical thinking and skills to reading, speaking, 
and writing in your major field of study; your daily life as a member of your 
family, your friend groups, and your hometown; and your life as a citizen of 
a larger society and political community. You're working as a rhetor when 
you compose and submit a chemistry lab report, write a proposal for a vid- 
e0 game you want to design, talk to your grandmother about what you're 
studying at university, text with friends while you watch the latest season 
of your favorite horror series, or chat with your roommates about immi- 
gration, homelessness, or other social issues you care about. Rhetoric is at 
work everywhere. 


Metacognitive Checkpoint: How Sharp is Your Rhetorical 
‘Awareness? 


Think back on a recent argument you had with a family member or close 
friend (a rhetorical opponent you know well). The subject of the argument 
could be serious or lightweight. 


1. What was your motivation or purpose for arguing? 
What reasons did you give for your position in the argument? 


Did your reasons speak to some values or beliefs of your opponent, or 
did they not? 


4. Did your opponent give reasons that spoke to your values or beliefs? 


5. Who won the argument, and why? 


When we take arhetorical view of writing, we can chellenge a lot of common 
myths about writing and writers. The rhetorical view counters the common 
image of a writer as a solitary genius who composes a masterpiece in some 
lofty tower or grim basement, cut off from the world. It counters the notion 
that good writers or speakers just “have talent” or ‘get inspired” by some 
mysterious force. It also challenges the notion that there is one standard of 
“correct writing’—like grammatical correctness or presentation of a the- 
sis—to suit all situations. Finally, it pends the notion that writers only need 
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to “express themselves” and can leave their audiences to figure out what 
they mean. 


Figure 1.3 Rhetorical situation and the composition process: contexts—the cultural 
matrx that surounds the chetar, their audience, and their activties—give rise to 
a thetorical occasion, which the thetor recognizes. The rhetor crafts their purpose 
in response to that occasion, using and adapting the affordances of a genre they 
choose. The message is then directed towards the audience, who responds from 
its own interests and experiences, That response enters the matrix of contexts, from 
which a new occasion can arise. 


Context and Occasion 

One thing that differentiates the “solitary genius” image of the writer from 
the rhetorical writer is context. The word “context” literally means text that 
together with (‘co-’) another text—yes, this is pretty vague! Context 
might be the best place to begin explaining rhetorical situation because it 
forms the background or matrix in which the rhetor lives and works—and 
often provides the initial motivation for them to compose their rhetoric. 
Contexts are often familiar to the rhetor's intended audience. If you're not 
part of the rhetor’s intended audience (if you're reading a text from ancient 
times, for example), you may need to consult notes on context written by an 
editor or research those contexts yourself. 


Relevant contexts can come from many aspects of the community or soci- 
ety the rhetor lives in: social, cultural, political, and economic structures, 
beliefs, and practices. Rhetors and their rhetoric are, of course, shaped 
by the social, cultural, political, and economic structures of their time and 
place, often unconsciously, Effective rhetors also shape their circumstances 
by addressing live and controversial social, cultural, political, and economic 
questions, and entering conversations with others about those questions. 
‘These other voices with whom the rhetor engages can be considered con- 
text. A specific motivating event or circumstance within the rhetor’s context. 
is called the rhetorical occasion. 


Regarding social or socio-economic contest, you might want to know if the 
rhetor is writing from within a small rural community, a large urban center, 
or something in between. Social context also pertains to the ways people 
associate with each other and identify themselves through categories like 
race, class, gender, sexuslity, age, immigration status, and ability. Are there 
hierarchies and norms within their society governing associations within 
and between those groups? What is the structure of the society in which 
the rhetor operates, and where do they stand within it? Economic class is 
often hard to separate from ather social categories; hence, the term “so- 
cio-economic class.” A rhetor might identify as working class, “white collar” 
(professional class), or some form of elite. 


Political context can also be highly relevant to a piece of rhetoric. It mat- 
ters whether the rhetor is living in a monarchy, an egalitarian community, 
an authoritarian state, a democratic system, a society experiencing political 
revolution, a colonized society, a de-colonizing or post-colonial society, or 
other political circumstances. As with social structures, the historical devel- 
opment of political structures is as relevantas the political circumstances in 
which the rhetor is composing. 


Cultural context can be hard to nail down since “culture” is hard to define. 
Culture can refer to the specific “lifeways” of a community of people. It’s 
useful to think of culture as an “artificial environment” that humans con- 
struct and compose, to serve their survival and flourishing. Therefore, cul- 
ture includes specific kinds of cooking, clothing, and housing distinct to a 
community of people in a certain environment. These all involve transfor- 
mation of the environment, so beliefs about the environment and non-hu- 
man forms of life are an important aspect of culture. Of course, culture also 
includes the arts—poetry, drama, music, dance, visual and material arts—by 
which a community of people represent themselves and their world in sym- 
bols. And it includes religious beliefs and practices, by which a community 
defines and reinforces its relationship to the divine, and philosophies about 
what constitutes truth, justice, beauty, and the purpose of life.We might also 
include beliefs and norms about social roles—gender roles, roles of differ- 
ent family members, roles of leader and subject or citizen, roles of teacher 
and student, roles of individuals and collectives—as culture, 


HOW TO IDENTIFY CONTEXT IN A TEXT 


+ — Google the author's name to find out basic information about their back- 
ground (ike gender, etnncity class, sexuality), their job(s) and the time they 
‘wrote within and place they wrote. 


+ Consult encyclopedias and/or academic aticles or books about that time 
and place. 
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+ Look for repeated terms throughout the text that might indicate a system of 
social, political, or cultural values the author was working within, 


+ Askyourself, ‘what prompted the author to sit down and write this?” 


Of course, rhetoric counts as culture, whether the rhetoric is artistic or 
pragmatic, fictional or non-fictional. Henry Louis Gates, Jr, a professor of 
English and African-American Studies at Harvard University, has analyzed 
the African-American rhetorical practice of “Signifyin(g)” and the role of 
rhetorical context in it. (Note: Gates capitalizes the term to distinguish it 
from standard English usage and puts the “g” in parentheses to indicate 
the black vernacular pronunciation “signifyin,” thus Signifyin on the term 
signifying himself!) Signifyin(g) is a complex practice in African American 
rhetorical culture, but one definition Gates offers for it is a “trope of rep- 
etition and revision,” meaning It is a rhetorical figure in which the rhetor 
repeats, in form and/or content, another work of rhetoric, to revise that 
work’s message, We might call the prior work rhetorical context for the new 
work. Gates points to the practice of sampling in hip-hop music as a prime 
example of Signifyin(g): the hip-hop artist reworks a musical element from 
a prior recording (for example, a beat, melody, or vocal track) and incorpo- 
rates it into their song, as a gesture of admiration or critique, or creation 
of another layer of meaning; an example is Jay-Z's sampling of 1960s and 
1970s musicians Nina Simone and James Brown, 


Gates identifies a literary example of Signifyin(g) in the title of Ralph 
Ellison’s novel Invisible Man: Ellison Signifies upon the title of another nov- 
el, Native Son, written by his literary predecessor, Richard Wright, As Gates 
explains, Ellison recognized how Wright's novel creates an ironic contrast 
between a strong presence in the title (“native”) and a character who is, 
in fact, profoundly disempowered by the circumstances and events of the 
novel. Ellison Signifies upon Wright’s text by repeating the adjective-noun 
structure of Wright's title, but with crucial differences and reversals. He im- 
parts a sense of absence in his title (“invisible”) instead of presence, but 
then grants his character profound powers of self-creation as narrator of 
his own story, Ellison’s relationship to Wright provides a perfect example 
of how rhetors create their rhetoric in a tradition and in conversation with 
other rhetors, that is, in context. Gates also explores how Signifyin(g) has 
worked as a tool of resistance against racist rhetoric throughout American 
history. In its repetitions and reversals, Signifyin(g) often performs critique 
or parody of the contextual source, to undercut its presumption of statu: 
Signifyin(g) has been used to rhetorically undermine oppressive hierarchi 
cal relationships of enslavement, segregation, and discrimination. 


Latin American and Chicano/a communities have devised particular rhe- 
torical strategies that likewise emerge from and respond to their social, 


cultural, and political contexts—in particular, to Spanish and Portuguese 
colonization of the Indigenous societies of Mesoamerica and South 
America, Damiin Baca, professor of Mexican-American Studies at the 
University of Arizona, explains how after the Spanish conquest of Mexico 
in the mid-1500's, Indigenous Mexicans began to refer to themselves as 
te-ixtli (meaning “the other face” in Nahuatl, the language of the Aztecs, an 
Indigenous Mexican nation); this term expresses their sense of themselves 
as outsiders or “others” within the new Spanish colonial culture of Mexico. 
Many Indigenous and mixed-race Mexicans have come to define their social, 
cultural, and rhetorical situation with the concept of nepantia (meaning “in 
between” or “in the middle of” in Nahuatl), which expresses their position 
in between Indigenous, Iberian—and with the arrival of enslaved African 
people to Mexico—Africen contexts. 


Baca emphasizes nepantilisma as a Mexican and Chicano/a (Mexican- 
American) rhetorical strategy that operates where multiple languages, 
knowledge systems, and identities overlap, Rhetors must constantly nego- 
tiate among these various contexts. Baca calls nepantilisma a rhetoric of 
“adaptation without assimilation.” It resists the hierarchies that European 
culture has tried to impose on Indigenous American cultures: civilized/sav- 
age, Christian/pagan, modern/primitive, developed/undeveloped, citizen/ 
alien. It seeks toreclaim repressed Indigenous memories and histories. Baca 
cites Gloria Anzaldua’s rhetoric of the “borderlands” as a prime example of 
nepantilisma (see below). 


Rhetoric in Practice: Context in the Autobiography of Gloria 
Anzaldiia 

‘The text below comes from Gloria Anzaldia’s complex work of autobiog- 
raphy, Borderlands/La Frontera: The New Mestiza. In this work, Anzaldtia 
contemplates the cultural contexts surrounding her life in the border region 
of Texas and Mexico. She analyzes those contexts and carves out her identi- 
ty in dialogue with them, as a mestiza (a woman of mixed race, Spanish and 
Indigenous) and Chicana (American woman of Mexican descent, though 
this term is more complex in her usage). She responds to European cul- 
tural beliefs, often employed in European rhetoric to justify conquest and 
maintain colonial control in North America, such as hierarchies between 
Christianity and “paganism,” male and female, and rationality and imagi- 
nation. She contrasts these with native Mexican religious and cultural be- 
liefs, reclaiming them as vital parts of her identity as a “border woman.” Her 
use of three languages in the text—Spanish, English, and Nahuatl—often 
without translation, is an innovative and highly suitable rhetorical choice to 
achieve her purpose. 
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“| am a border woman. | grew up 
between two cultures, the Mexican 
(with a heavy Indian influence) and 
Anglo (as @ member of colonized 
people in our own territory). 


‘My family, ike most Chicanos, did not 
practice Roman Catholicism but a 
pagan Catholicism with many pagan 
elements. La Virgen de Guadalupe's 
Indian name is Coatlalopeuh. She is 
the central deity connecting us to 
our Indian ancestry. 


Like many Indians and Mexicans, 
gu J Oo fence OP 1 aid not deam my psychi exper 
ieading scholar of Chicano/a studies @”10@s real. I denied their occurrenc- 
and queer theory. She worked as es and Jet my inner senses atrophy: 
@ migrant farm worker, bilingual ‘ ; 
pretchool teacher, and lector at / SHowed white rationality to tel! 
the University of Texas, Austin, me that the existence of the “other 
world” was mere pagan superstition. 
/ accepted their reality, the “official” reality of the rational, reasoning 
mode which is concerned with external reality, the upper world, and 
is considered the most developed consciousness—the conscious- 
ness of duality 


For the ancient Aztecs, tll, tapalli fa tinta negra y roja de sus codi- 
ces (the black and red ink painted on codices) were the colors sym- 
bolizing escritura y sabiduria (writing and wisdom). They believed 
that through metaphor and by means of poetry and truth, commu- 
nication with the Divine could be attained and topan (that which is 
above—the gods and spirit world) could be bridged with mictlan (that 
which is below—the underworld and the region of the dead). 


I sit here before my computer, Amiguita, my altar on top of the monitor 
with the Virgen de Coatlalopeuh candle and copal incense burning. 
My companion, a wooden serpent staff with feathers, is to my right 
while | ponder the ways metaphor and symbol concretize the spirit 
and etherealize the body. 


Ina constant state of mental nepantilism, an Aztec word meaning 
tom between ways, la mestiza is a product of the transfer of the 
cultural and spiritual values of one group to another.” 


Try This: Understanding Rhetorical Context 


To help you think about how context can shape texts, check out these fanta- 
sy movie memes as an example, then answer the questions below. 


ONE DOES NOT SIMPLY ‘ wa 3 


WALK INTO MORDOR SINPLC ONE DOES 
Figure 1.5 Original 2001 meme ‘Figure 1.62015 adaptation by 


derived from Lord of the Rings: RaySingh (on imgfip.com) 
Fellowship of the Ring 


ONE DOES NOT SIMPLY 
TELNET INTO MORDOR 


Figure 1.7 2006 adaptation on 
MyConfindedSpace.com 


‘Adaptation on 
memebase.com 


1. What meanings does the original meme, based on the 2001 film, cre: 
ate? How does the rhetor respond to context (the film) by excerpting a 
short quotation and film still (using the meme genre? 


How does the older meme on the left function as context for the newer 

memes? 

3. Howdo the adapted memes apply the meaning of the original meme to 
those new contexts and create new meanings? 

(If you didn't get all the contexts above, don't worry—these pop-culturat 

contexts may be outdated for you, or just different from your own pool of 

pop culture references. Just remember that context matters to meaning.) 


Purpose 

Asiillustrated in Anzaldia's work above, rhetors find their rhetorical purpose 
in reaction to or in dialogue with contexts. Anzaldiia summarizes, analyzes, 
and critiques the cultural contexts that she inherited and that were imposed 
upon her. Rhetorical purpose can range from merely recording something 
in one's own words to inventing an entirely new idea or recommendation 
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for action. Rhetors can aim to inform an audience, change their minds on 
an arguable issue, or motivate them to act. We could say that the rhetor’s 
message is the specific content or claim they present in response to context 
and in line with their purpose. The message must find expression, of course, 
through the vehicle of genre and specific rhetorical choices. 


These are some common purposes thetors pursue as they respond to dif- 
ferent contexts: 


Summary: Sometimes, rhetors just need to record, summarize, or para- 
phrase another text, cften to serve analysis or invention further down the 
line. 

Explanation: An opinion columnist explains or clarifies another text for 
their audience, in order to then respond with their own take on the subject. 


Definition: An essayist seeks to define “family” among competing 
definitions, 


Narration: A newspaper reporter narrates an event they have witnessed 
of investigated, explaining who was involved, what happened, when and 
where the event occurred, and how it uniolded in time, 


Analysis: A sociologist analyzes a problem like homelessness, breaking it 
down into whom it affects and how, what the causes of the problem are, and 
how the causes relate to each other (which is sometimes called synthesis), 


Contextualization: A student of rhetoric contextualizes a piece of nature 
writing by Filipina American writer Aileen Suzara, linking it to contexts 
like the social and cultural experience of second-generation Filipino/a 
Americans. 


Interpretation: A religious teacher interprets the meaning of sacred scrip- 
‘tures on a subject like faith or love. 


Evaluation: 4 film critic evaluates Jordan Peele's film Nope, comparing and 
contrasting it to his previous films Get Out and Us and other films in the 
thriller and horror genres, and comes to a conclusion about how good or 
bad it 


Argument: Members of Congress debate a proposed law for curbing car- 
bon emissions and argue for and againstits effectiveness and feasibilty; an 
argument requires a debatable issue upon which reasonable people can 
disagree. 


Advocacy: A grassroots organization advocates against the expansion of a 
freeway adjacent to their neighborhood. 

Representation: A poet uses figurative language (ike metaphor, personi- 
fiction, hyperbole, paradox) to represent experiences, feelings, and ideas. 
Aesthetic creation: 4 painter uses line, shape, colar, and space to create 
a composition that achieves beauty, sublimity, or other aesthetic qualties. 


Rhetoric in Practice: Purpose in Li Mi’s Diplomatic Refusal 

‘The text below was written by Chinese scholar and official Li Mi (225-90 CE) 
on the occasion of receiving an order to serve in the court of the Jin emperor 
Sima Yan. Sima Yan had conquered Li’s home province, which is important 
context for the letter. Li's overall rhetorical purpose in writing his letter of 
reply is argument: to refuse the appointment and to justify that decision. 
Scholars of Chinese literature Andy Kirkpatrick and Zhichang Xu observe 
that Li delays the actual refusal as long as possible, first building an elab- 
orate rationale for why he cannot serve, This method of induction, where 
discussion of specific reasons leads to a claim or conclusion, can be con- 
trasted with deduction, where an overall claim is followed by development 
of reasons. Here, the inductive method suits the context of hierarchical sep- 


aration between rhetor and audience, scholar and emperor: this rhetor does 
not want to offend his powerful audience by presenting his refusal bluntly 
and up front. He appeals to values of family, specifically the devotion chil- 
dren owe to their elders (filial piety), which he calculates may be even more 
important to his audience than the value of political hierarchy (the duties of 
subject to sovereign): 


Allalone I stand, my body and shadow console each other. Grandmother 
Liu long has been ill and is constantly bedridden. I serve her medicinal 
brews, and I have never abandoned her or left her side ... Grandmother 
and grandson have depended upon one another for life. Thus, simply 
because of my own small, selfish desires I cannot abandon ar leave her 
..-| humbly believe that this Sage Dynasty governs the empire by means 
of filial piety, and all among the aged and elderly still receive compas- 
sion and care ... Thus, I have a long time in which to fulfil my duty to 
Your Majesty and only a short time in which to repay Grandmother Liu 
for raising me. With all my filial devotion, | beg to be allowed to care for 
her to her final days. (quoted in Kirkpatrick and Xu) 


Sample: Understanding Purpose and Argument 


The following is an excerpt from a longer essay written by UCI student 
Oliver Chu for Writing 60. His writing addresses a particular problem of 
climate injustice, which refers to the ways in which climate change impacts 
(like heat waves and water shortages) affect particular social groups, such 
as low-income communities and communities of color, more than others. 
See the questions below to help you analyze the rhetorical purposes that 
Oliver pursues here: 


Low income households in the United States are suffering the most from 
heat waves and in a manner that is disproportional compared to middle 
and upper class families, Rachel Morello-Frasch, an environmental sci- 
ence professor at UC Berkeley, and Manuel Pastor, a sociology professor 
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at the University of Southern California, assert that among low-income 
households, people of color are impacted the most from heat waves. Due 
to their location in inner cities and their labor intensive jobs, they are 
Victims of severe heat exposure, which can worsen pre-existing health 
conditions, lead to heat stroke, and increase the likelihood of dehydra- 
tion. Frosch further explains how the lack of vegetation and composition 
of primarily concrete buildings in inner-cities cause maximum heat ab- 
sorption. Thisis later released throughout the day and into the night mak- 
ing the surrounding temperature much hotter. This is known as the heat 
island effect. Kelly Saverino, a student and researcher at the University 
of Richmond, agrees with Morello and Pastor that people of color are dis- 
proportionally affected, but additionally discusses why exactly it is that 
inner cities mainly consist of African Americans, Hispanics, and Asian 
Americans, Therefore, she extends Morello and Pastor's argument by re- 
vealing how the legal existence of redlining has forced people of color 
to live in inner cities or lowly valued neighborhoods near freeways and 
factories. By being denied access to adequate mortgage loans, people of 
color were not able to afford housing in spacious and suburban neighbor- 
hoods. The resulting housing segregation may have been outlawed many 
years ago, but its existence has remained a foundation for current demo- 
graphics in inner cities... 


1. What is Oliver's overall point, claim, or message in this paragraph? 


2. Referring to the list above, what different rhetorical purposes does 
Oliver fulfill throughout the paragraph? 


3. What purposes are served by Oliver's citation of various sources? 


4. Where does Oliver engage with context—that is, social, cultural, politi- 
cal, or economic conditions around some point of focus? 


Audience 


Perhaps the most crucial thing for an effective rhetor is to choose the 
right audience for their purpose and to know that audience well. A good 
thetor uses rhetorical strategies that take into account their audience's pri- 
or knowledge, life experiences, values, aspirations, and concerns. A rhetor 
might choose to address an au 
thetor’s topic or who have power over a problematic situation and could 
act to change it. In any case, a rhetor’s audience needs to matter to their 
rhetorical purpose. It’s not enough to define audience as “people who are 
erested in the topic” or “people who don't know enough about the top- 
ic.” This lets the rhetor off the hook, because anything they decide to say 
will apparently be good enough to interest or inform the audience. Rhetors 
must try to anticipate audience response, which might come in the form of 


\ce who has a vested interest in the 
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comments in social media or a public official's action. Audience response 
feeds back into the matrix of cultural context, where new occasions for rhet- 
oric can arise. 


For rhetoric to have a chance to function, there has to be some gap or fen- 
sion between the rhetor and their audience. The audience might have an 
outdated, simplistic, or biased view of the topic. They might be concerned 
about the topic but disagree with the rhetor about how to understand it or 
what to do about it. They might be highly antagonistic towards the rhetor at 
the level of social or political values underlying the topic. Most challenging 
of al, they might not care about the topic at all, even though the rhetor has 
reason to think they should. 


Rhetors sometimes address particular social groups categorized by 
aspects of identity—ethnicity, gender, age, economic class, or sexual- 
ity—often groups to which they belong themselves. In analyzing their 
audiences, rhetors need to be careful to avoid stereotypingthese social 
groups. Members of e particular social group may have some shared 
interests, shared history, and shared experiences, but that doesn't 
mean all members of that group think or behave alike. "Women’s ex- 
perience’ for example, is always compiicated by differences of race, 
class, age, and sexuality among women 


HOW TO ANALYZE AUDIENCE 


Savvy thetors investigate the following questions about their audience before 
they design their rhetoric: 


+ What is my audience's stake in this topic? 
‘+ Whatis my audience's prior knowledge about the topic and its contexts? 


‘+ What are my audience's values? (Examples: family individuality, efficiency, 
functionality, sustainability, the common good, convenience, religious de- 
votion and morality, tradition, fairness, equality, egaiity, honesty, proaress, 
order, patriotism, equal opportunity, diversity, meritocracy, nationalism, re- 
gionalism, multiculturalism, globalism, etc.) 


+ What are my audience's desires or aspirations? (Examples: desires for atten 
tion, recognition, social equality, social status, creativity, achievement, luxury, 
beauty, novelty, connection to the divine, etc.) 


‘+ What are my audience's concerns or anxieties? (Examples: death, illness, ad- 
diction, poverty, isolation, social discrimination, loss of family or friends, loss 
of social status, etc.) 
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Figure 1.9 Ida B. Wells 
(1862-1931) was a 
journalist who wrote 
‘and spoke about 
injustices against African 
“Americans in the late 
19th and sarly 20th 
centuries, including 
segregation and 
lynching 
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Rhetoric in Practice: Audience in Ida B. Wells's Anti-Lynching 
Journalism 

‘The text below comes from an investigative journalism piece, “Our Country's 
Lynching Record,” published by Ida B. Wells in a journal for charity and so- 
cial workers in 1913. “Lynching” refers to a violent practice in which a mob 
publicly kills (and often tortures) someone for an alleged offense, without a 
trial or other due processes of law. In the decades after the emancipation of 
enslaved African-American people during the American Civil War (1861-65), 
white mobs lynched thousands in an attempt to preserve white social and 
political dominance through terror. Wells became a crusader against lynching, 
addressing both Black and white audiences in America and Britain in speech- 
es and journalism. 


‘The original audience for this article is well-educated, upper- and middle-class 
white Americans, many of them women, engaged in social reform during the 
early twentieth-century. As such, they might have been sympathetic to Wells's 
cause but preoccupied with other social problems, ike urban poverty and al- 
coholism; you could call this the “gap” hetween Wells and her audience. To 
close that gap, Wells appeals to the progressive values of her audience, point- 
ing out how Black Americans are less free fifty years after their supposed 
emancipation in 1863. She also understands the deeply held American values 
of democracy and the rule of lawin this audience, She quotes the Declaration 
of Independence directly (“life liverty, and the pursuit of happiness”) linking 
the cause of terrorized Black Americans in 1913 to the discourse of rights on 
which the nation claimed to found itself in 1776. She links her anti-lynching 
cause to the protection of the legal order in general: if Black Americans can- 
not expect the equal protection of the law, perhaps white Americans’ rights 
could be threatened soon as well. She blends ideas of Christianity and de- 
mocracy, which her audience might wish to see as naturally harmonious. Her 
subtle adaptation of Shakespeare's Hamdet (“to thine own self be true, and it 
must follow, as the night the day, thou canst not then be false to any man") 
engages the cultural values of her educated audience—we can interpret Wells 
as Signifyin(g) upon that western cultural tradition. 


“Mm the celebration of the fiftieth year of the Negro's freedom, does it 
seem too much to ask white civilization, Christianity and Democracy 
to be true to themselves on this as all other questions? They cannot 
then be false to any man or race of men. Our democracy asserts that 
the people are fighting for the time when all men shall be brothers 
and the liberty of each shall be the concern of all. If this is true, the 
struggle is bound to take in the Negro. We cannot remain silent when 
the lives of men and women who are black are lawlessly taken, with- 
out imperiling the foundation of our government... The nation cannot 
profess Christianity, which makes the golden rule as its foundation 
stone, and continue to deny equal opportunity for life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness to the black race.” 


Sample: Understanding Audience and Argument 


‘The following passage is an excerpt from a longer text written by UCI stu- 
dent Jiahut Yu for Writing 50. iahui chose to write about environmental prob- 
lems and injustices in her home province of Shanxi, in northern China, She 
designed her text to address her generation of young people (known as the 
“Post-00s” in China, people born from 2000-2009) in Shanxi. See the ques- 
tions below to help you analyze how Jiahui connects to her audience: 


Like other people born after 2000, we all grew up in a time when China's 
air pollution was the most serious. | still remember that when we were 
‘young, we were often scolded by our parents for playing beside the rail- 
road tracks. We often pick up the black stuff next to the railroad and use 
them as crayons to smear them on the ground and each other. Later, | 
learned that they were pieces of coal accidentally dropped from the coal 
trucks. Shanxi is the country’s heavy industry and energy base 

Do you recall those years? We got up at six in the morning and raised our 
heads on the way to school, seeing a gloomy cloud and fog above us. We 
got out of class at eight o'clock in the evening, and there wereno starsin 
the night sky. Most of the news was about environmental pollution and 
governance. People were worried about diseases caused by inhaling too 
much PM2.5. 

But what made Shanxi one of the most polluted provinces? We found 
the answer in Science class—coal. My grandmother who lived in Shanxi 
for her entire life used to tell me how Shanxi was when she was young. 
‘That was at the beginning of establishing the People’s Republic of China. 
People in Shanxi would generally find decent jobs in factories and indus- 
tries, even in coal mines, due to the high demand for fossil fuels and steel 
production to enhance the economy. Put that in modern terms, Shanx’s 
per capita GDP was also among the best in all provinces in the country. 
However, decades later, Shanxi’s per capita CDP is already falling behind. 
When coal trucks drove into Beijing, Tianjin, Shanghai, and other well- 
known cities one after another, Shanxi was left with countless fields de- 
stroyed by surface subsidence, endless smog coming out of industries 
while making steel, and dirty rivers end lakes that contain dead fishes and 
trash. 

Sometimes Shanxiis the quietest student in class. Her grades are neither 
on top norat the bottom, and her personality is restrained and unassum- 
ing. She always works silently but rarely gets the praise and credit she 
deserves. 


1. Inthe passage above, where do you see Jiahui connecting to her audi- 
ence of Post-00s (teenagers and young adults)? 
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2. Jiahui's analysis of her audience of Post-00s, backed by research, 
asserts that they possess values of openness and tolerance among 
friends, patriotism and interest in politics, and a “passion to engage in 
social issues.” In the passage above, where do you see her appealing to 
these values her audience holds? 


3. Where do you see Jiahui engaging with context in order to craft her 
message in response? 


4, What seems to be Jiahul’s purpose for writing? 


5. How does Jiahui make use of rhetorical devices like symbolism, person- 
ification, and parallelism to advance her purpose and message? 


Ethos, Kairos, Medium, and Venue 

Once a rhetor identifies the context and occasion, their purpose, and their 
audience, they can begin the work of designing their rhetoric and making 
specific rhetorical choices. A crucial consideration at this stage is the craft- 
ing of ethos, the character or persona of the rhetor themself. This character 
of the rhetor emerges “between the lines” of the text; it's not usually explic~ 
itly stated, It may seem strange that you would invent a fictional character 
for yourself—and you would certainly want to avoid assuming some real 
person’s identity or putting on a totally false disguise. However, especially in 
the beginning of the text, the rhetor needs to gain the trust and goodwill of 
the audience by presenting themself as someone the audience can make a 
social connection with. Depending on their purpose and audience, a thetor 
may craft an ethos based on academic or practical expertise, personal ex- 
perience, concern for the audience's best interest, a sense of justice, an at: 

titude of skepticism, a good sense of humor, or other qualities of character. 


Effective rhetoric must also make its appearance at the right time and place. 
Even before they begin composing, rhetors often consider when and where 
they will deliver their rhetoric to their chosen audience. The right timing 
often depends on context: maybe an event relevant to the topic has just 
occurred, or maybe certain audiences are more receptive at certain times 
(eg,, summer releases for movies aimed at teenagers). The right place for 
delivery depends on which outlets suit the rhetor’s topic and purpose and 
which are already used by the audience, or could be, 


Kairos (Greek for “opportunity”) refers to the moment of delivery or pub- 
lication, Social media offers the opportunity for almost instant publication, 
though it has serious drawbacks (like heavy competition with other posts 
for attention). News reports and commentaries need to appear quickly af- 
ter the current event they are covering, before new events overtake them. 
A serious study of a complicated social problem, involving research into 


trends, causes, and solutions, may take years; a government research report 
or scholarly book makes up in depth of analysis what it may lack in currency 
of information. In all cases, rhetors must look for a moment when their au- 
dience will be receptive to their message and purpose. 


Medium refers to the kind of material technology used to transmit rhetoric, 
such as handwritten text, printed text, digital text, live audio performance, 
digital video, oil paint and canvas, even the human body and its movements, 
such as in dance. A rhetor might reject a print medium for their personal 
memoir in favor of an audio podcast, to convey certain emotions through 
their speaking voice and to target a younger audience who prefer the pod- 
cast medium to print. The venue is the specific publication or platform the 
rhetor uses. Social media sites (Instagram, YouTube, TikTok) are the easiest 
way to “do it yourself” and get your message out there; sharing provides 
a potential reach well beyond the rhetor’s friend group. Established and 
professional magazines, newspapers, websites, blogs, TV stations, and pod- 
casts normally cater to particular audiences and publish on certain topics. 
National Review magazine covers polities from a conservative point of view; 
The New Republic magazine leans liberal/progressive. The LA newspaper 
La Opinién targets Spanish-speaking readers. Buzzfced speaks toa younger 
audience, the New Yorker to an older one. Podcasts often target audiences 
by their interest in a certain topic, but also by age and political preference. 
Rhetors today can be their own publishers through any number of Internet 
platforms, but for a wider reach, they might look for an established publica- 
tion venue that fits their topic, purpose, and audience—then, they have to 
appeal rhetorically to the editors to get published! 


The Takeaway 

This introduction to rhetoric has explained the complex dimensions of rhe- 
torical situation—context, purpose, audience, ethos, kairos, medium, and 
venue—in which writers write and readers read. We have seen through 
theories of rhetoric and examples of rhetoric from around the world how 
rhetors find topics, issues, and occasions to write about in the contexts 
around them; how they find purpose; how they identify and analyze the 
right audience for their message; how they consider a character and voice 
for themselves in their texts; and how they choose the right time and place 
to deliver their message. All of this complexity may seem to make reading 
and writing harder, but you might consider how these parts of the rhetori- 
cal situation can form concrete steps in both a critical reading process and 
a writing process, which can actually make these things easier and more 
rewarding. 


The next chapter will cover genre, which refers to forms of rhetoric, or 
bundles of rhetorical strategies, available to the rhetor and familiar to thelr 
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audience. The sample textsin this chapter use the genres of autobiography, 
letter, meme, journalistic article, and academic essay purposefully. Fictional 
and literary genres are available to rhetors as well as non-fictional ones like 
these, Genres provide a framework of rhetorical structures and strategies 
which the rhetor can conform to, adapt, or reject as they execute their rhe- 
torical design. Of course, rhetorical designs can and do get altered as the 
writing unfolds—and that's a good thing. 
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Genre 
By Julie Schulte 


My name is Julie Schulte and I am a Lecturer entering my fifth year of 
teaching Composition at UCI. | have created and taughta Writing 60 class 
centered around mothers and the rhetoric of safety, and more recently, a 
Writing 50 class where we look at the language of exile, My favorite thing 
about teaching is discussing texts with my students and creating a com- 
fortable space to share our interpretations as we link these ideas to our 
own lives and the world, It's my greatest joy to collaborate with my class 
and practice locating what is possible in a particular form of writing and 
then watch my students apply these techniques as they find their unique 
voice in their own projects, 


What is Genre? 


Genre comes from the French word—drumroll please—genre meaning “a 
kind,” *a sort,” style.” All you biology students out there will probably be fa- 
miliar with the Latin word genus which has to do with rank, order, species. 
Like its Latin root, genre is simply a way to classify things. And the way I see 
it, Genre-with-a-capital-G is about these large categories. Here | imagine the 
voice of Sir lan McKellen (who played Magneto in the original X-Men films) 
speaking the word: “Genre.” We might remember this definition of genre 
from our middle school English classes where we were taught to memorize 
the five genres: poetry, drama, the essay, the short story, and the novel. This 
list speaks to form in a classical sense, back when writing poetry meant the 
language had to rhyme and follow a strict meter, when writing novels meant 
following a conventional plot. Bat like all easily-contained multiple choice an- 
swers on a 7th grade quiz, genre is more complicated than this; itis also a lot 
more interesting and expansive than simply following rules! 


Perhaps one of the reasons why the word “genre” can be confusing to stu- 
dentsis how loosely the term is used in everyday parlance. We use the same 
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word to sub-categorize even more specific and smaller types. Let's imagine 
we are perusing a bookstore together. Here you will see books placed and 
categorized by genre: fantasy, mystery, sci-fi, horror, non-fiction. But within 
the non-fiction shelves you might find memoir, you might find LGBTQ+ 
memoir, you might find personal narrative essays. Memoir is a genre. Queer 
memoir is a genre. Personal essay is also a genre. Is your head starting to 
hurt? Sometimes | find it helpful to think of genre as matryoshka dolls that 
nest inside each other: 


cy 
Figure 2.1 Genres can overlap like a set of Matryoshka dolls. 


Metacognitive Checkpoint: What Genres Do You Like? 


The concept of genre isn't just limited to traditional literature—we also use 
this word to help us categorize music, films, television, visual art, comics, 
and games. Take a few moments to think about how genre fits into your life 
outside of class. 


1. Whatare your favorite genres, in any entertainment medium? Try to be 
as specific as you can (for example, not just “music” but ‘pop music” or 
“Simpsonwave"). What do you like about these genres? 

2. Pick one of these to think about more deeply. How do you recognize a 
thing (a song, a game, a movie, a show, etc.) as belonging to this genre? 
List out the “rules” of this genre that a thing must follow in order to 
count. 


3. Why do you think these rules exist? Where do you think they come 
from? What purpose do you think they serve? 


4. Whatdo you think happens when an artist breaks these rules? Can you 
think of any examples? 


Tam a music lover and clock many hours a day on Spotify, which as fm 
sure you know, offers unlimited access to almost every genre of music 
and podcast in the world. Beyond the expansive music catalog, my favor- 


ite feature is “Spotify Wrapped”—their end-of-the-year individual listener 
report—where their algorithm analyzes the songs I listened to and, based 
on this data, sends me an animated reel reporting my musical genre tastes. 
‘Then, based on my most-listened to genres, “Spotify Wrapped” will make 
some data-iniormed predictions about my personality. Something like, 
“Wow—you were really deep and introspective this year, Julie. You listened 
to Progressive Art Pop 6,040 times!” 


Why does Spotify do this? Why do they link the musical genres I listen to 
with my taste and personhood? Because genre sets up audience expecta- 
tions, whether that audience is listening to music, reading a book, watching 
a movie, or playing a game. If a song falls into the pop music genre, my 
listener assumption is that it will have a catchy chorus and a dance beat. So 
when | am feeling great, turn that mid-2000s Taylor Swift up! If played a 
song classified as pop and then suddenly there’s a ten-minute, shredding 
guitar solo, | would be confused, dissatisfied, perturbed—that guitar solo 
doesn’t belong here! That guitar solo is an expected convention of rock, 
or especially metal, and not what | was looking for. It is not to say that art- 
ists are only pandering to their audience. But it does suggest that artists 
have a relationship to their audience and know that certain genres come 
with certain expectations. A lot of my favorite music is mysterious with a lot 
of distortion pedals and is often classified as post-punk. My favorite band 
Siouxsie and the Banshees is known for its dark and surreal imagery, with 
lines like this one from the song “Christine”: ‘this big-eyed girl sees her 
faces unfurl / now she’s in purple, now she’s a turtle / disintegrating.” If the 
band suddenly dropped an album where she sang along to a banjo about 
a tractor, | would be shocked. Why? Because Siouxsie Sioux does not do 
country music. Singing about country living would be the convention that 
changed everything about what listeners expect from her music. 


No matter what media we're into, genre shapes our assumptions that cer- 
tain elements will be present. We call these expected elements conventions. 


DEFINING GENRES 


Since there are so many kinds of genres across various kinds of media, it 
can be challenging to get a clear sense of how any specific genre's actually 
defined, And to be honest, genre categories are frequently unstable—ike 
the matryoshka doll, genres can nestle inside each other, but they can also 
overiap with each other and they evolve over time, In short, to define a 
{genre often means relating it to other genres and explaining what i's not, as. 
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well as explaining what it isor what it does, To help you get acquainted with 
this process, below are some common ways that we define and organize 
different genres: 

Rhetorical Purpose/Effect: What are most model texts of the genre sup- 
posed to do in the world? How are they supposed to affect an audience? 
For example, a true crime podcast is supposed to create feelings of sus- 
pense and fear, while an advertisement is supposed to persuade the viewer 
‘to buy a particular product. 

Content: What are most model texts of the genre about? What recurring 
themes or tropes do they explore? Do they tell stories or present informa 
tion or develop arguments? For example, a soap opera tells a melodramatic 
story with exaggerated characters end unrealistic plot twists, while a docu- 
mentary film presents factual interviews with relevant experts and archival 
footage about a specific topic. 

Form: What do most model texts of the genre look like? How are they or- 
ganized? How long are they? For example, a novel is usually organized into 
chapters, while a letter begins with a greeting ("Dear X") and ends with a 
losing ("Sincerely, Y"), 

Mode: How do most model texts of the genre communicate meaning 
through linguistic, visual, aural, spatial, and/or gestural modes? For exam- 
ple, a comic book communicates meaning through a combination of imag- 
es, words, and the spatial arrangement of those images and words, while 
2 TikTok sea shanty video communicates meaning through a split screen 
where multiple voices (perhaps multiple tracks of the same voice) sing with- 
in a particular harmonic structure, 


Identifying Genre Conventions 

Now that we understand that the expected elements in a genre are called 
conventions, it's important to note that conventions can speak to formal- 
istic choices (remember—no guitar-shredding solo in pop music) but also 
broader themes in a particular work (no singing about a farm in post-punk 
music). Conventions can also deal with style (how a work presents certain 
elements), as well as a work’s primary modes and medium. Identifying genre 
conventions can clue us into what the genre is (and conversely, what i's 
not), but let’s tread lightly here. Identifying genre conventions is not about 
running around as the genre police. Many genre rules were made to be bro- 
ken! We aren't here as lawyers trying to “defend” any particular genre, to 
prove it is this thing. Rather, we are here to pay attention to genre con- 
ventions to help us better understand how an artist makes choices about 
what specific conventions to follow—and which to subvert—to help tell their 
story and deliver their message. 


With that in mind, why don’t we practice spotting conventions first and 
then discuss why it matters a little bit later. Let's look together at a classic 
work of fiction, one you might be familiar with from high school—Charlotte 
Bronte’s 1847 novel Jane Eyre. This book is sometimes classified as a gothic 
romance. Let's start with the first qualification—gothic.” Why Jane Eyre may 
or may not be categorized as gothic has to do with elements suchas setting, 
characterization, mood and tone. Authors of gothic novels might include 
ghosts, storms, an ominous mood, and an isolated, forgotten mansion, 
These conventions are what classify the work as gothic. Here is a passage 
from Jane Eyre. Since we're reading such a small portion, let's narrow our 
scope to word choice. Try to notice (and maybe jot down) any words we 
might for the sake of this exercise call “goth language.” 


Returning, | had to cross before the looking-glass; my fascinated glance 
involuntarily explored the depth it revealed. All looked colder and dark- 
er in that visionary hollow than in reality: and the strange litle figure 
there gazing at me, with a white face and arms specking the gloom, and 
littering eyes of fear moving where all else was still, had the effect of a 
real spirit: thought it ike one of the tiny phantoms, half fairy, half imp, 
Bessie’s evening stories represented as coming out of lone, ferny dells 
in moors, and appearing before the eyes of belated travelers. | returned 
to my stool. 


What did you come up with? Here is my list: 


Looking-glass hollow strange 
phantoms fairy imp 
lone white face specking the gloom 


glittering eyes of fear 


For me, all of these words create an ominous mood and result in a gothic 
piece of writing. The images they conjure are of fearsome, malevolent su- 
pernatural creatures, which is super interesting given that Jane is talking 
about seeing her own reflection in the mirror, If we move from this micro 
examination to a more macro look at the novel as a whole, we will find the 
main setting is Thornfield Hall, an isolated, haunted manor house with dark, 
mysterious passages—check; our protagonist Jane has a complicated family 
history and endures various childhood horrors, and the male love interest, 
Mr. Rochester, is brooding and coarse—check; and finally, the plot features 
several uncanny and supernatural scenes—double-check. 


Sounds pretty gothic to me! But this last detail—the supernatural—is 
where someone might argue that Jane Eyre is not strictly gothic because 
(spoiler alert) we find the mysterious fire, the terrifying sounds, all the 
things throughout the novel that feel uncanny, ultimately have a rational 
explanation. Everything that spooks Jane (and us) was actually caused by 
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Rochester's mad wife Bertha, who is imprisoned in the attic and not an oth 
erworldly spirit. This is where discussing genre starts to become more com- 
plicated. Can Jane Eyre still be gothic if the supernatural feeling has a ra~ 
tional cause? To answer this, we need to let go of the idea that conventions 
work like strict rules—breaking or subverting conventions can serve also a 
meaningful purpose. Like a sculptor works with marble, authors work with 
words, and clever authors choose words with serious intention. Charlotte 
Bronte did not just roll the dice on whether her readers would notice its 
spooky, supernatural tone and thus understand her book as a gothic novel. 
She labored to make specific choices with words to convey this to her au- 
dience. As readers we want to remain vigilant and attentive to these choic- 
es. In the passage above, a “white face” (this reader thinks of a ghost, or 
something undead) is “specking the gloom’—Jane sees herself as a ghost 
or otherworldly creature, though she is in “reality” a living girl. Bronte’s 
juxtaposition invites us to make some inferences—or at least ask ourselves 
some questions—about who Jane is as a character. She seems to have a vivid 
imagination and a gloomy, fearful outlook on life, Seeing herself as a ghost 
suggests that she’s deeply alfenated, And we might be kind of creeped out 
by all this! Even though Jane isn’t seeing an actual ghost in this passage, and 
even though all the other supernatural events are rationally explained at the 
end (a move that Bronte’s predecessor Ann Radcliffe pioneered sixty years 
before), all of this meets our expectation that gloom and gothic go hand- 
hand. (And, in fact, if you want to form a Goth band during your free-time at 
UCI might suggest “Specking the Gloom” as your band name!) 


But spotting these intentional choices on the author's part is just the hegin- 
ning. Remember that thinking deeply about genre is not just about ticking 
boxes, but asking ourselves: What are these choices doing in a particular 
work? How do they uphold or defy audience expectation and affect the au- 
dience? How do they serve the author's purpose and intention? How do 
they speak to the context the author is writing in? 


CONVENTIONS IN NARRATIVE, EXPOSITORY, AND 
ARGUMENTATIVE GENRES 


Remember that conventions come into being to serve specific purposes 
for particular discourse communities—they evolve to meet audience ex- 
pectations. Learning a genre's conventions usually requires reading many 
model texts and comparing the ways they handle or approach shared ge- 
neric features, 

Narrative genres like films, novels and short stories, memoirs, comics, 
folktales, musicals, etc, communicate ideas about the world and human na- 
ture using the conventions of storytelling—you may be familiar with at least 
some of these already. They include things like setting, character, point of 
view, plot, conflict, theme, symbols and motiis, imagery, tone, and dialogue, 
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Expository genres like news articles; scholarly essays, long form jour- 
nalism, documentaries, how-to manuals; reports, textbooks, and popular 
non-fiction lie history, self-help, ete. rely heavily on conventions intended 
to emphasize the writer's authority and credibility, facilitate clarity of expres- 
sion, and promote accuracy and accessibility, Some of these conventions 
include simpified, logical organization, direct quotations and careful docu- 
mentation of sources, precise (end sometimes complicated) language, and 
the use of diagrams, charts, and other infographics along with written text, 


Argumentative genres like op-eds, review articles, TED talks, policy briefs, 
art and politcal manifestos, public service announcements, and profession- 
al genres like job applications and project proposals, ete. depend on con- 
ventions that can persuade their audiences to think or do something. Many 
conventional strategies for persuasion overlap with those of expository writ- 
ing; in addition to those, we expect to see clear appeals to the audience's 
emotions, values, and concerns. 


Breaking Conventions: How Genre Evolves in New 
Contexts 

Genres are not fixed forms that stay the same even as the world changes. 
We can actually think of genres as akin to living beings. And just like all 
biological species, genres evolve over time, and respond to their environ- 
ment, making adaptations and tweaks to thrive in specific cultural climates 
and conditions. Yes, in genres too there are “inherited traits” anda parental 
lineage that authors often respond to. But whether a specific genre survives 
has much to do with context. This context can be social, historical, politi- 
cal, artistic, intertextual, and so on. As much as we may enjoy the idea of a 
genius artist-as-recluse who conjures up their work in isolation, texts are 
never created in a vacuum, but work with, go up against, and contribute toa 
complex cultural ecosystem (if you want to get into the weeds on this check 
out TS. Eliot’s essay “Tradition and the Individual Talent”). 


Let's look at the evolution of the sonnet, a poetic genre that originated with 
Francesco Petrarch and dates back to the fourteenth century. Petrarch is 
perhaps most renowned for his Canzoniere, a collection of love sonnets to 
his beloved Laura, If you aren't familiar with Petrarch’s work you are likely See also the discus- 
familiar with those in tis field of influence—Shakespeare, for instance, who _ sion of "bio-rhetoric” 
carried the torch on Petrarch’s themes of courtly love, although a bit more" Ch. 1“Ahetoric 
cynical in his views and his works had a much wider thematic scope. The 

Petrarchan sonnet is a structured poetic form containing 14 lines; its first 

eight lines are called the octave and follow a ABBAABBA rhyme scheme; 

the remaining six lines are called the sestet and follow a CDCDCD rhyme 

scheme. When Petrarch writes a sonnet, he stuffs them with elevated pro- 

fessions of desire, praise, and longing for an (impossibly) ideal and distant 
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woman. Given this origin, for a long time the sonnet was considered a spe- 
cifically male poetic form, 


Inthe eighteenth century, a literary movement called Romanticism sparked 
a revival of the sonnet. Many British poets turned to the form as a vehicle 
toexpress their individual experiences, emotions, and explare their wonder 
at and communion with nature. The poet and dramatist Mary Robinson ex- 
plored a thematic twist in her poem, “From Laura to Petrarch,” regendering 
the Petrarchan sonnet. Although Robinson keeps with the sonnet’s formal 
expectations with her rhyme scheme, by positioning the female beloved as 
the speaker Robinson breaks with the sonnet’s tradition and an 18th-Cen- 
tury reader’s expectation that this is a form written by men and addressed 
to women. 


0 Solitary wander whither stray 
From the smooth path the dimpled pleasure love, 
From the flowy meadow, and embowering grove. 
Where hope and fancy smiling, lead the way! 

To thee, I ween, full tedious seems the day; 

While lorn and slow the devious path you rove, 
soft sorrows on the garland wove 

By young desire, of blossoms sweetly gay! 

Oh! Biossoms! Frail and fading! Like the morn 

Of love's first rapture! Beauteous all, and pure, 
Deep hid beneath your charms lies misery's thom, 
To bid the feeling breast a pang endure! 

Then check thy wand'rings, weary and forlorn, 
And find in friendship’s balm sick passions cure. 


Inher essay “The Sonnet’s Claim: Petrarch and the Romantic Sonnet” schol- 
ar Silvia Bordoni explains that “by using Petrarchan themes, women are ac- 
tually exploiting a poetic tradition in order to express their own feelings and 
desires, otherwise suppressed by cultural assumptions of female propriety” 
(Bordoni 95). Adopting the sonnet genre and playing some of its familiar 
themes allowed Robinson and her female contemporaries to enter into a 
world of love and erotic poetry that had been traditionally inaccessible to 
them. Choosing to write from the position of Laura to Petrarch grants to 
women not only a voice, but models agency for women in romantic and 
erotic dynamics. A key takeaway here is that the “rules” of a given genre can 
be broken in order to not only affect an individual reader in a certain way, 
but also to serve larger cultural purposes. 


‘Two hundred years later during the Harlem Renaissance, the Jamaican- 
American poet Claude McKay used the sonnet genre (this time the 
English form favored by Shakespeare, which follows a rhyme scheme of 
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ABABCDECDEFEFGG) to express resistance against the oppression and in- 
Justice Black Americans experienced in a racially-segregated America. In his 
poem, “The White House,” McKay takes on the structure of the sonnet form 
to mimic the constrictions of contemporary Black experience. Furthermore, 
by choosing a poetic genre that had traditionally been associated with white 
poets, we might argue McKay desegregated a poetic tradition. 


Your door is shut against my tightened face, 

And | am sharp as steel with discontent; 

But I possess the courage and the grace 

‘To bear my anger proudly and unbent. 

The pavement slabs burn loose beneath my feet, 
And passion rends my vitals as | pass, 

A chafing savage, down the decent street; 
Where boldly shines your shuttered door of glass. 
h, | must search for wisdom every hour, 

Deep in my wrathful bosom sore and raw, 

‘And find in it the superhuman power 

‘To hold me to the letter of your law! 

Oh, | must keep my heart inviolate 

Against the potent poison of your hate. 


In “The White House” we have an expected sonnet convention: the speaker 
being denied access toa desired object. But here, that object is not a wom- 
an, but the emblem of American governmental power. McKay swaps out the 
familiar sonnet convention of a “heart aflame with passion” for a “wrathful 
bosom,” and the speaker, who has the door shut in his fece, is burning with 
anger rather than desire. By subverting these conventions McKay conveys 
a metaphor that Black Americans have been treated as America’s rejected 
lover: Those who have not lived the Black experience may never be able 
to empathize completely with that oppression and suffering, but they can 
relate to the human experiences of heartbreak and rejection by people who 
ought to love them. McKay relates his pain to the audience by situating 
these sonnet conventions in the context of Jim Crow America. Again, notice 
McKay's radical break with sonnet convention in order to achieve his pur- 
pose—the form acts like a prison and it’s no longer about erotic love. 


In 2016, the poet Sharon Olds published a poetry collection entitled The 
Ode. Although odes are technically a different (and older) genre than the 
sonnet, and one free of strict formal rules (they do not have a required 
length, or adhere to the expected meter, or follow a rhyme scheme), they 
are both focused poems of praise and adoration. For cur purposes here, 
they may not have the sonnet's frame but they have a sonnet’s heart—just 
as Shakespeare's sonnet 18 praised his beloved, asking “Shall | compare 
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thee to a summer's day?” Olds adopts the convention of praising some- 
thing we love. But rather than direct this adoration to another person, she 
turns her focus towards herself, and praises parts of the body that are of- 
ten hidden, shamed, and considered unbecoming by mass beauty culture. 
Olds writes lovingly about her whiskers, withered cleavage, stretch marks, 
and mismatched legs post-surgery. In “Ode to My Fat” Olds compares the 
feeling of her “saddlebags'" (Fat on the side of her thighs) to a “treasure ball, 
dime-store treats wrapped in crepe paper streamer.” Olds uses playful and 
sensual metaphors throughout, describing her fat as.a physical prize rather 
than something to hide away or hope to lose through workouts and eating 
restrictions. Not only do Olds’ odes embrace the feminist concept of radical 
self-love through their systematic praise for the female body, she takes on 
ageist and ableist conceptions of beauty. “Ode to My Fat” closes with the 
lines: “Yet I salute you, elderly / corsage, wilted hydrangea worn / at the 
hip, holster of life force, / fat of wonder, fat of bright / survival, O tapioca, 
O foam / of Aphrodite, O cellulite!” Notice how her elevated, even archaic 
language recalls that of Petrarch and Mary Robinson. By calling her fat an 
“elderly corsage”, Olds encourages her readers to see fat differently, as an 
adored emblem of aging and just as precious an adormment as any; employ- 
ing the metaphor of a “wilted hydrangea” symbolizes the passage of time, 
a marker of life lived, rather than something lost. For Olds, aging is about 
addition, new wrinkles, more skin, more to love! By calling her cellulite “the 
foam of Aphrodite” Olds offers new metaphors the beauty-industrial com- 
plex doesn’t; cellulite is no longer something to buy an expensive cream to 
eradicate, itis an offering from the goddess of love herself. 


If the sonnet began as a literary setting for courtly love, Odes now repur- 
poses the sonnet’s traditional themes to honor an experience that modern 
society often tries to keep out of sight. If Odes is speaking against the pre- 
dominant ableist and ageist modern imagery and advertising that favors 
young and agile bodies, she shows us visibility is not just about seeing, but 
about systematic praising. 


Try This: Experimenting with Genre 


1. Take a moment to reflect: which one of the above poems do you feel is 
the most rhetorically and aesthetically powerful? Why is that? What 
aspects or relationships between the poem's form and its message, 
tone, style, imagery, etc. affect you personally? Be specific. 


2. Next, write your own sonnet that keeps some of its traditional conven- 
tions, but abandons others in order to comment on a situation in our 
present day reality. How do the constraints and possibilities of the son- 
net’s form shape your poetic choices? 


3. Finally, try translating the main ideas from your sonnet into another 
genre of your choice. What would your message look like if it was ex- 
pressed as a pop song, or a letter, or a comic strip, or something else? 


Breaking Conventions: When the Author Plays but 
the Audience Resists 

Now, we have seen that some authors might revive an old genre because 
of its long history—because of the way that very history provides a rich 
context to play with conventions and create something surprising to an au- 
dience. Genres evolve to address new rhetorical situations through twists 
like these, But this is not to say that an audience is always pleased with these 
surprises. 


Let’s move from fiction to non-fiction, Perhaps the non-fiction writing you're 
most familiar with is the academic essay, a genre where you either must take 
a detached position, offering expository details (the essay to inform), or a 
more argumentative position (the essay to persuade). With both of these 
types of essays, it is expected you will write without inserting yourself or 
your opinions in the text. In short, you forgo anything personal that might 
undermine the standard academic conventions that favor a detached au- 
thorial tone, But not all essays are like this! Let’s examine a different genre: 
the personal essay. This essay tells a personal story with compelling details, 
and unpacks ideas, rather than forcefully arguing a point. The name alone 
suggests a level of intimacy with the audience and a more conversational 
tone. Although it is still an essay— not a blog, not a diary—we are right to 
assume personal means “I” and for this type of essay the first-person point 
of view (POV) Is appropriate. And yet, first-person functions differently in 
a personal essay than it does in a story or novel. Do we expect the same 
interiority and intimacy? 


Our example here is Lucasta Miller’s Times Literary Supplement review of 
Rachel Cusk’s essay collection Coventry, Rachel Cusk is a prolific English 
writer of both novels and essays who garnered praise and awards for her 
Outline Trilogy, a novel series with reported conversations via a “bare- 
ly-there” narrator Faye. But when it came to Cusk’s follow-up book Coventry, 
many critics according to Miller (and me) were unduly harsh. In Miller’s re- 
view she tracks how Cusk falls under reader scrutiny throughout her career 
whenever she moves from the fiction genre to personal narrative essays. In 
the piece, Miller examines and quotes some of the critiques for Aftermath 
(Cusk's book about her divorce) and A Life's Work (where Cusk expresses 
the ambivalence and dissatisfaction of motherhood), and claims Cusk was 
chastised by critics and the reading public, not for what she said, but the 
form she chose to say it. Here is an excerpt from “She is Not Your Friend.” 
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In short Cusk was attacked not because of what she admitted, but be- 
cause of the literary mode in which she chose to do so, She approaches 
self-archaeology with the uncompromising, abstract seriousness of a 
high modernist (though | defy those who think she has no sense of hu- 
mour to read the very funny set-piece depiction of a writers’ retreat run 
by an Italian countess in her most recent novel Kudos 2018). Shes the 
opposite of Elizabeth Gilbert in Eat, Pray, Love—the autobiographical 
bestseller about the author's quest for her true self following a marital 
break-up. That book isgiven short shrifthere forits depiction of female 
fulfillment via pizzas, ashrams and romance. There is nothing feel-good 
about Cusk. She is not your friend. Writing, for Cusk, is no more about 
pleasing your audience or seeking sympathy than it is about justifying 
your past behaviour: Itis not even about seeking solace in self-expres- 
sion, Indeed, her “I” is not really an expressive entity, Rather, she is a 
descriptive writer, almost ascetically so. “'m not remotely interested in 
me asa subject,” she said in a recent interview. “?m interested in me as 
an object, and my honesty isn't brave, because it’s not for me, its not 
about me. It's just that Pm all P've got.” 


In Miller’s critique, she claims it is not the content (the message) of Cusk’s 
essays her readers took issue with, but rather, the form (genre). Miller 
frames here that in Cusk's doing something unexpected with the genre, and 
employing an “I” that is detached rather than confessional and emotional 
(like Elizabeth Gilbert, who Cusk takes issue with), readers are left feeling 
estranged and resistant. The “detached I” readers drooled over in Outline, 
a work of fiction, caused a reader revolt in Coventry, a work of non-fiction. 
According to Miller, Cusk sees this detached “I” as necessary estrangement 
of self—an objectification as means to understand—while her readers see it 
as emotional withholding. It is a style of self-telling that creates more dis- 
tance between herself and others, but perhaps more importantly herself 
and herself. 


But wait! When you read a sentence like the one I just wrote, you should 
pause and ask: does that feel true? Is Cusk emotionally withholding from 
her audience? Why might that withholding matter? Here we might look 
to context and pose an important question: What is it about our present- 
day context that has audiences expecting a personal essay written by a 
woman to not simply be written in first-person, but to serve specifically as 
a confession of her emotional state? What makes the audience feel entitled 
to know these emotions? 


Itmight be helpful here to frame some of these questions about present-day 
audience expectations witha larger cultural context. In the last decade there 
has been a trend for women to be “radically vulnerable” via social media. On 


Instagram, influencers include long captions with their photos that func- 
tion as a confessional space where they can detail anything from their men- 
tal health struggles and #MeToo stories, to pregnancy loss and transition 
stories, This appears on the surface a positive way to elevate our voices and 
our stories. Only this has now became a convention of social media posts— 
the first-person online confessional is now not just popular, but expected, 
demanded even! Considering this, we might question how precisely the tell- 
all does and does not foster sisterly solidarity online. Although we can track 
this trend as an off-shoot of the second wave feminist slogan “The personal 
is political” that encouraged sharing stories as “consciousness raising,” we 
might also interrogate the way this shift towards the confessional first-per- 
son started asa path toward freedom of expression and now has become a 
more dogmatic limitation. When we consider audience and context simul- 
taneously, we can see how the choice to follow or break with a convention 
might inhibit the message, and we might argue something similar to Miller— 
that Cusk’s interests and the subjects she explores may be feminist, but the 
way she employs the genre does not fee! feminist to many modern women 
who expect and want a sisterly and radically vulnerable “.” 


Try This 


1. Take a moment toreflect: can you think of any other examples where an 
artist tried something new or different in a particular work that chal- 
lenged audience expectations in a big way? 


What's the genre of this work and what key conventions make it what 
itis? 


3. How did the artist break certain conventions, and how did audiences 
respond? 


GUIDING QUESTIONS FOR ANALYZING DI: 
COMMUNITIES 


Discourse communities are groups of people held together by shared interests, 
values, goals, assumptions, and specializedstrategies to communicateamongst 
themselves. When you compose ina specific genre, you're usually participating 
ina discourse community, whether as a novice or expert, and trying to achieve 
a particular goal. Below are some questions to help you think about discourse 
‘communities and plan how to express yourself effectively to them. 


1. What shared commitments hold this discourse community together? What 
social and historical context(s) does this discourse community exist within, 
and perhaps respond to? 
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2. What are this discourse community's preferred modes and styles of com- 
munication? What media does this community consume, and on what plat- 
forms and venues do they gather? 


3. What purpose(s) does your chosen genre serve within this discourse com- 
‘munity? In other words, how does this genre help people in this discourse 
community achieve specific goals? 


4, How does this genre usually help to reinforce or challenge certain social 
norms within this discourse community? 


5, What audience expectations would you need to meet in order for this dis- 
course community to recognize your credibility, or authority to speak, or 
general belonging? 


6. What audience expectations could you challenge or subvert and still be 
taken seriously by this discourse community? 


Genre and Rhetoric Beyond the University 

I can guarantee that you were thinking about genre on a daily basis even 
before your instructor assigned this chapter for you to read, Genre study 
isnot only for literature scholars writing papers on whether or not a novel 
like Jane Eyre is a perfect representation of a go! 
considered genre choices and conventions in our daily communication, es- 
pecially when the message we want to share is important to us, Choosing 
the right genre allows us to reach a desired audience and hopefully ensures 
our message will be delivered as we intend. 


romance. All of us have 


To illustrate this, let's take a prasaic example from daily life: the text mes- 
sage genre. Have you ever said something that could be misread as too se- 
rious in a text message and then tagged the line with an “lol” to lighten the 
mood? For example: 


Hi:) How’s your paper going? 


Wrote 100 wordsand then 
just lied down on the floor staring 
at the ceiling and contemplating 
the meaning of my existence lol 


Figure 2.2 An Example of the text message genre 


Let's break down the implication of this message together. “100 words” 
completed on a paper might convey procrastination or writer's block. If it's 


the night before the deadline, it certainly suggests anxiety over time running 
‘out and maybe even giving up. “Contemplating the meaning of existence” 
could alarm the receiver, but the “lol” implies there is some exaggeration 
as to the state of things. It implies “l am very stressed, but also nothing to 
be overly concerned about. I can still laugh at my situation.” The “lol” might 
even allude to a sense of comradery, like “we've all been here at least once 
the night before a paper deadline.” Although the specific nuances of LOL 
may vary, we can all agree it as a useful day-to-day convention to soften a 
message that might seem too serious. 


Now consider a different texting scenario: imagine your best friend comes 
to you completely devastated and says, “They broke up with me—through 
TEXT” We all know break-ups are never easy regardless of the circum- 
stances, but breaking up with someone over text is widely seen as a really 
cold move, bordering on a social transgression. Why is that? Because rela- 
tionships are intimate spaces, and when time and connection is shared it's 
expected that both partners deserve equal amounts of honor and respect. 
Even if we do spend most of our lives communicating through typing on our 
phones, there is a feeling that serious conversations requiring sensitivity 
should only happen face-to-face. By comparison, a text message comes off 
as dismissive, inconsiderate, and harsh—it’s the wrong genre for this rhe- 
torical situation. (OF course, | am a quickly-aging millennial. This could be 
shifting.) Let’s note here that texting is not only a genre, but also a medi- 
um that makes communication convenient and accessible, but can at times 
make it easier to divorce oneself from the reality that one’s audience is an 
actual person, Although texting makes it possible for someone to distance 
themselves from the awkwardness of breaking up with their partner, it does 
not make the experience any less rude, confusing, or painful for the person 
on the receiving end. 


Genre, even if we are not consciously aware of it, is something that influ- 
ences our communication all the time—choosing a genre and employing the 
appropriate conventions is a major vehicle for creating meaning. In short, 
we care about getting the genre right because we want to be understood. 
We want to be heard! We want to deliver the message! 


Metacognitive Checkpoint: Genre Awareness 


Think about a time you have had a message that was very important to you, 
but understood that in order for it to be received well you would need to find 
the right way to say it. 


1. What was the message? and who was your audience? 


2. What choices did you make to say it in a way it would be accepted and 
understood? 
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3. How were any of these choices influenced by things you had heard or 
read? or written before? 


Becoming genre sleuths in our own right aids our ability to express our- 
selves effectively in any rhetorical situation. When we close read (or watch, 
or listen, or play) a text, we sharpen our awareness of how genres are put 
together, and how different kinds of conventions relate to each other, creat- 
ing particular effects. Reading (and watching, listening, and playing) widely 
empowers us to understand and evaluate what genres are out there, po- 
tentially available for our communicative purposes. Whenever you're read- 
ing a text for your writing class—whether assigned by your instructor or 
researched by you—I encourage you to read with your “genre glasses” on, 
keeping an eye out for how it engages particular audience expectations to 
serve a specific purpose or respond to a larger context. The work we do as 
writers begins with careful reading. Once we locate not only what an author 
is saying in a text but what an author is doing in a text, we expand our own 
writing arsenal. 


When | was first studying fiction writing and struggling with writing believ- 
able characters, a professor told me to read Tolstoy. | read Anna Karenina 
and realized every character has a motive—even the dog gets thoughts and 
observations! When | began writing art reviews, | asked art lovers who their 
favorite art critics were and sought out essay collections and publications so 
I could steep myself in the genre, and put on a different writing hat. When 
the magazine I wrote for sent me on my first interview assignment, I wes ter- 
rified, but decided to make my first question about bad interviews-I start- 
ed with “what are the most boring questions you've ever been asked in an 
Interview?"—and then | didn’t ask those questions! | read interviews where 
questions seemed to start a conversation rather than ones that encouraged 
a clipped, one-word reply. Every text you read is a teacher, whether you 
think that text is a success or a failure, When I watcha bad film, ask myself 
what makes this so bad? What specific choices did the director or script 
writer make that caused me to lose interest or derail the intended effect. 


‘The more we engage with the genre models around us the more we ettune 
our power of observation. | encourage you to chat with your instructors (we 
love to talk about our favorite books, films, essays) and ask them for rec- 
ommendations. Read, listen, and watch what they suggest and then come 
to them with things you noticed and ask your instructor questions about it. 
Genre awareness not only trains us to understand what is possible in our 
writing, but also gives us room to experiment and play with our writing. 
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Practicing Critical Reading 


By Kat Eason 


I'm Kat Eason, and | will be your guide to the tricks and techniques 
of critical reading, the primary ingredient of successful reading 
comprehension (which translates into successful writing and rhetoric!). 
Ive been a teacher for nineteen years, the last seventeen of which have 
been here, in the Composition Program at UCI, where we've read critically 
about zombies, food, and Beowulf (although not all at once). But in my 
other life, 'm also a writer and a storyteller and an avid reader—so | ask 
myself the same questions when I read that I'll teach you about here. 


Critical Reading: What Is It? 

Critical reading (sometimes called close reading) is a careful, thoughtful, 
active process. It is not reading to criticize and find fault. It is reading to 
make judgements about a text: what it means, what its purpose is—the 
why—and how it communicates that purpose to its audience. 


This kind of analysis—because critical reading is analysi 
skill, and not just for college textbooks and articles. You will also use it for 
professional reading, or any other time you encounter difficult, formal, or 
specialized writing (like white papers or lab reports or scientific proposals). 


is a useful 


This sounds like a lot of work, yes, and it is. This is absolutely not easy, and 
it's not something you can do in a rush at 3:00 am. Critical reading, like 
every other skill, takes time and practice. And—let me repeat this—it takes 
reading actively. 


So what does that even mean, to read actively? First and foremost, that you 
must pay attention. We're very good at reading quickly, skimming, picking 
out a word or a phrase, and then jumping to a conclusion about what the 
text is saying (sometimes when it’s saying exactly the opposite). 
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‘We're also good at getting distracted. So the primary task of critical reading 
isto stay focused. There are no secret codes to break. There are just words 
on a page. 


Reading actively also means bringing yourself to the text. Participate in your 
reading. Be open to the words, but also trust yourselfas a reader. If you have 
a strong reaction to the text, analyze (and annotate!) what that reaction is, 
and then try to figure out why you feel that way and be able to connect your 
reaction to places in the text—words, images, tone, etc. 


Which is not to say critical reading is just purely subjective and all about 
feelings and that there are no wrong answers. That's not true at all. There 
are certain facts about a text we cannot ignore no matter how we feel (see 
the sections on What a Text Means and How a Text Means for more about 
that), but there’s also a lot of soft science involved in active reading. There’s 
a method, and a methodology. 


So set aside what you leamed in high school—dontt look for symbols, or 
foreshadowing, or simple explanations. Instead, come prepared to read with 
focus and concentration, and to look for both what a text means, but also 
how it's working. 


What a Text Means 

‘The first step in critical reading is to understand the “facts” about the text— 
what it means. One way to do that is by examining smaller pieces first, (de- 
tails, evidence, tone, etc..) and then asking questions about how those small 
pieces function within the larger whole. 


Round One: Meeting Your Text for the First Time 


It’s happened to all of us: that moment when you open the reading assign- 
ment, read the first line (or paragraph, or page) and realize—you have no 
idea what the writer said. This assignment is way harder than you thought it 
was going to be, and there's a lot of it left. 


You could put the reading off for a few more hours or Google up a synopsis, 
but that’s not going to help when your instructor expects you to write an 
essay using specific details. You're going to have to read this text, and you're 
going to have to understand it. 


So let’s do that. Start small and basic, with the following steps. 


Practicing Critical Reading 


THE SIMPLE STEPS TO ACTIVE READING 


Read aloud, 


L 
2. Mark the words you do not understand and look them up. 
3. Make notes on your copy of the text. 
4, 


Summarize the main idea of e paragraph or passage, either on your text or 
ina notebook or separate file. 


Please note: these are not the only steps to critical reading. These are just 
the beginning. We have more steps later, and your instructor may have their 
own advice and requirements. You may develop your own tweaks and strat- 
egies as you get to be a better reader, too. 


But these come first, and let me tell you why they're important. 


Step One: Read aloud. 


Iknow this seems weird, but there's a reason forit. Often our minds will skip 
words when we read silently, especially if we're tired, distracted, or the word 
itself is unfamiliar. Reading aloud forces you to slow down and to concen- 
trate on the text and face each word at it comes. 


It's also a very good way to discover new, unfamiliar words. And when you 
find such an alien. .. 


Step Two: Mark any words you donot understand and look them 
up. 


Write down, circle, highlight, or otherwise mark any unfamiliar words. Look 
them up and make a note of what they mean in the margins of your read- 
ing or in your notebook. Learn them. You'll probably need them later on. 
Also look for words that repeat or seem unusual or surprising. Make note of 
them, too: their presence may help you figure out how a text means, which 
we'll talk about later in the chapter. 


Step Three: Make notes about what you read. 


In addition to unfamiliar words, make note of thoughts you have as you are 
reading. | like to treat my notes as a conversation (admittedly one-sided) 
with the writer. This helps me think about passages | don’t understand and 
keep track of my AHA! moments. 


Critical readings about looking for meaning, and meaning comes from con- 
nections. Look for patterns and connections to other passages within the 
same text (or even to other texts you've been reading) and make notes of 
those, too. 
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Step Four: Summarize the main idea of a paragraph or passage. 


Finally, jot down any main ideas or key words in the text, or write a quick 
summary in your notebook or the margins, This will help later when you're 
getting ready to write and you need to remind yourself what happened. This 
ishelpful because you'll be giving future you a gift: a quick reference to the 
text, so that future you wor't have to go back and reread everything. 


All of these steps require you to read actively. That means you should en- 
‘gage with the text. Talk to it. (Worry if it talks back.) Talk to yourself. (It’s 
okay if you talk back.) Think of annotating a text as a conversation with your 
future self 


This might seem like a lot of work, and itis. Critical reading is a messy, diffi- 
cult business. The process gets easier and faster as you practice. And while 
critical reading does take time, it also saves you work when you return to a 
text to write an essay or study for a test. Future self will thank you. 


As an example, | have annotated Aristotle's Nicomachean Ethics Book Ill, 
chapter vii, in which Aristotle begins to define the virtue of courage. This 
is one of those texts. The individual words are not difficult, but Aristotle's 
ideas are complex and sometimes hard to follow, even nailed as they are 
to the frame of his logic. | attempt to follow Aristotle's argument, point by 
point, by underlining and making marginal notes. | also make conclusions 
based on the reading—that Aristotle's definition of courage is concerned 
both with fear and with confidence. 


Practicing Critical Reading 
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Figure 3.1 Kat's notes on Aristatle’s Nicomachean Ethics 


Critical Reading for Creative Works: 

What’s Happening? 

In non-fiction, the writer and their words are one and the same, and those 
words are “what's happening” in the text. For fiction, poetry, drama, and 
other creative texts, however, the meaning is often much less direct. The 
writer is not speaking directly to their reader, this time—they are speak- 
ing through their writing (their characters, their actions, their descriptions). 
‘This is where students get the idea about “hidden meanings” in literature, 


Which is why you, reader, need to be a bit of a detective, The answers—the 
what is happening—are there, in the text. You might just need to look alittle 
harder for it. 


‘The secret is to ask questions. Look for answers. The questions listed here 
are pretty simple, but they're important. And they are the basis for all the 
more complicated analysis: until you understand what, the how and why 
that we'll talk about in a few pages won't make much sense. 
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Keep in mind that some of these questions may be more or less relevant, 
depending on the text you're reading, and that there are many possible 
combinations. In other words, this is not an exhaustive list, but a starting 
place. 


- 


Who is speaking? To whom? 
Whatis the situ 


\n within the passage (the setting, the context)? 


What'shappening in the passage (the action)? 


4, What happened immediately before this part of the text? Whatdo you think 
will happen right after? 


And yes, this list seems super simple and obvious, but that does not mean 
the answers will be, The more you read critically, the more complex and 
subtle the answers will become. They can open up a whole lot of new things 
to think—and then write—about. 


1.Who is speaking? To whom? 

Consider the basics: is it dialogue, monologue, internal monologue, narra- 
tion, poetic speech? Are there even characters, or is it pure description? If 
there are characters, do we know who they are, or is this their introduction 
to the reader? Even if the passage has no dialogue, still ask who is being 
spoken to? It could be the reader, or an imagined other person, or the nar- 
rator/speaker herself, 


For example: the opening paragraph from Martha Wells’ sci-fi novella, All 
Systems Red. 
could have become a mass murderer after | hacked my governor 
module, but then | realized I could access the combined feed of 
entertainment channels carried on the company satellites. It had 
been well over 35,000 hours or so since then, with still not much 
murdering, but probably, I don't know, a little under 35,000 hours 
of movies, serials, books, plays, and music consumed. As a heart- 
Jess killing machine, | was a terrible failure. 


For our example: the point of view is first-person. The narrator-character 
is talking, but we can't tell yet if they're talking to the reader directly, or 
to themselves. We do know that the speaker is some kind of robot or ma- 
chine—As a heartless killing machine, | was a terrible failure” seems to in- 
dicate that. 


The J makes it feel personal, though. We, the reader, are in the speaker's 
head. 


Practicing Critical Reading 


2. What is the situation within the passage? 

Where is this passage happening—its actual, physical location? If there is 
dialog, what's being seid, and why are the characters speaking? And if we 
can’t tell, well—that’s also information, 


In this case: we can’t tell what the situation is. There are no direct physical 
descriptions of a setting. The story is taking place entirely in the (still un- 
named) character’s head. That limits us, as readers. We're confined to what 
the narrator shows us, and their interpretation of events. 


We do know itis a technologically advanced society that is at least alittle fa- 
miliar—there are “company satellites” and media downloads. We also know 
the narrator calls themself a failed “heartless killing machine,” so we know 
this is a world in which robots are self-aware and conscious. And since this 
1s the first paragraph, this is the reader’s first encounter with the main char- 
acter of the book: it is one of those self-aware robots. 


3. What's happening, and/or what's being said in the passage? 
If youare fortunate, this is an easy question. The answer is right there on the 
page. But you can, and should, make the answer more specific by consider- 
ing the situation (good old question 2) and how the situation interacts with 
and complicates the action, 


Even if you are reading a difficult text, or an experimental one, you can stil 
answer this question, Look for what is literally happening, and if you cannot 
tell, fall back on your experience as a reader: Ifa text is trying to confuse you 
or put you off, it's probably deliberate on the author's part, 


In our All Systems Red example, we're getting a first person account of 
background information. The narrator ‘hacked [their] governor module” 
35,000 hours ago. This seems significant—a governor module sounds like a 
method of control, something that governs, and hacked suggests our narra- 
tor dismantled that control illegally or secretly (or both), We also know that 
becoming a mass murderer is a possibility after the module's hacking, so our 
narrator is a potentially dangerous individual. 


Now we know that the narrator is the sort of person wha can hack success- 
fully, so they are technically proficient. We also know they were supervised, 
and now they are not, though we don’t know what being “governed” entails 
in this setting, or what rules and penalties go along with that governing. We 
do know the narrator preferred freedom. We know that they are capable of 
great and terrible violence. They call themself a machine, too, and if that 
is literal, we may be dealing with a robot narrator, which would fit with the 
hacking skills, and maybe tell us why they would have a governor module at 
all, if they are capable of great violence. 
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We also know that the narrator has spent most of those 35,000 hours (which 
they counted. Who does that? What kind of person?) since hacking their 
governor module watching media downloads. Basically, streaming Netilix 
and YouTube. Not trying to escape, not killing anyone—not using the power 
and freedom they've presumably won through their hacking, That tells us 
our narrator is more interested in concealing their freedom than acting on 
it..and also that they're pretty non-confrontational, They can kill people, 
but they'd rather watch media, 


On the level of reader experience, then, we get a sense for our narrator. 
‘They're not dangerous, in direct contradiction of “mass murderer” and 
“heartless killing machine” descriptions. Even if they are a robot of some 
kind, they seem pretty human. They do things we do—stream media—and 
sowe relate to them. Whatever happens next, we already dont think they're 
a mass murdering killing machine. Though the fact that they mention those 
phrases suggests that someone, somewhere, might make that assumption. 


Reading and writing skills are progressive. Even if you follow this advice, 
you won't always be able to answer the questions that come up as you 
read, or be able to figure out every text you encounter. And that's okay! 
Give yourself some partial credit, and keep asking the questions and 
looking for the answers, You can't progress without taking the first step 
into the work, even if your first footprint is a question mark. 


4, What happened immediately before this part of the text? 
What do you think will happen right after? 

‘These questions, like what's happening, are important, because the text is 
giving you, the reader, clues how it will proceed, and critical reading means 
being aware of those clues. You might be thinking about foreshadowing 
now, and that’s valid, but it’s also not some literary magic. If a story is going 
to move forward, then what happened and what will happen must be con- 
nected to what is happening 


So let's take what we know from our example. We know our narrator hacked 
their governor module in secret, and that they are capable of great vio- 
lence, and that they haven't done much of anything. We don't know if they 
will become a murdering machine or not, but we can guess—from this pas- 
sage—that it's unlikely. This character does not seem angry. They seem very 
much interested in being left alone with their media downloads. They seem 
to have been largely passive so far, so we can imagine that something will 
change that will make them become active. 


Practicing Critical Reading 


Some kinds of fiction don't progress in a normal fashion, If youre having 
a hard time answering these questions, then either you're having trou- 
ble understanding the text, or there's something about it that is actively 
resisting the question. 


First, read again more carefully, Pay attention to the ways in which the 
story upsets your expectations. Is the writer doing it on purpose? 


Write down your questions and what is making the text so hard for you. 
Chances are they will be time to discuss them in class. 


Reading and Rhetoric: How a Text Means 

So now that we've established the facts of a text, it's time to explore how the 
text communicates. The answer, no surprise, lies in the words: their style, 
their arrangement, their connotations, their context and placement on the 
page. These are all deliberate choices on the writer's part, and in order to 
be a good critical reader, you should pay attention to these choices and note 
them in your text. 


HOW IS THE TEXT CREATING MEANING? 


1. What can you tell about the genre of the text? 


2. Whatis theauthor's tone? 


3. What kind of language/diction is the author using? Complicated? Formal? 
Casual? 


4, Can you identify markers of style? This includes grammar and syntax— 
sentence length, punctuation patterns, even the sorts of figurative language 
(or lack thereof), Note any specific strategies or figures of speech that are 
appropriate to the genre. 


5, What do tone, language, style, and types of evidence tell us about the i 
tended audience of the piece? Is the writer assuming a audience of insiders 
totheir experience, or outsiders? 


You'll learn a little later to think about why a writer chose one thing over 
another—what effect they meant to have. But since critical reading isn’t an 
exact science, sometimes you might end up addressing the why questions 
before the how questions. If you want to identify important rhetorical (how) 
choices, you can sometimes work backward from effect (why). What is your 
immediate response to this passage? What does it make you think about? 
What does it make you feel? Now, where are those feelings coming from— 
what detail is making you feel it? Our questions that follow prompt you to 
work both ways—starting from choice and starting from effect. 
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1.What can you tell about the genre of the text? 


Genres come with their own sets of conventions and protocols and if you 
know what those are, they can help you understand how a text works, 


All Systems Red, for instance, is sci-fi. Even if you're not super familiar with 
the conventions of that genre, you probably know that sci-fi deals with 
futuristic concepts such as unfamiliar, advanced technology. (There's a lot 
more to sci-fi, of course, but we're sticking with the basics). Even knowing 
just that much, we can see how All Systems Red fits with those genre 
conventions, and also get a clue about what kind of story this will be. The 
narrator isa self-described killer robot, but they are not acting like we might 
expect a killer robot to act—so the story is probably going to be about how 
this particular character, atleast, is not a dangerous piece of technology, but 
isin fact a person. 


Even if you don't know what the genre of your text is, you can still igure 
‘some things out. Ask yourself these very basic questions. Is the text fiction, 
or non-fiction? What is the text's most basic purpose—is it there to enter- 
tain you, to inform you about something you did not know, to persuade you 
to do or think something new? The answers to those very basic questions 
will still help you analyze how the text works. 


2, What is the tone? How can you tell? 
Tone is the attitude a writer (or character) brings to their subject matter 
and, at least by implication, to their audience. 


You can describe tone with adjectives: sarcastic, condescending, com- 
passionate, snarky, pedantic (look that word up!), patient, sad, and so on, 
Aristotle's tone In the passage from Nichomachean Ethics, for instance, is 
logical, serious, and objective. The narrator in All Systems Red, however, 
seems more ironic and sarcastic (there is irony in calling oneself a murder- 
us killing machine at the same time one admits to watching 35,000 hours 
of downloaded media.) 


Another way that an author can signal tone is through formatted inflection— 
all caps mean SHOUTING, italics mean emphasis, an ellipsis mezns...a 
dramatic pause...if it happens in the middle of the sentence. Otherwise the 
ellipsis might mean the writer is just trailing off at the end of their thought... 


3. What kind of language is the author using? 
Language is another indicator of the author's attitudes toward the subject 
and a clue to both the audience's identity and the context of the piece itself. 


Look for both the grammatical structure (how complex are the sentences?) 
and at the diction (word choice) an author uses. Aristotle's sentences are 
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not particularly complex, taken individually, and his words are simple. But 
the way in which he strings the sentences together is extremely complex. His, 
language also enacts his thinking patterns: his writing models his thought 
processes, which are methodical and logical, and, if you read slowly and 
carefully, make logical sense. 


Martha Wells is also using simple language for her first-person narrator, 
and the sentences are long but not especially complex. What she does that 
Aristotle does not, though, is interrupt the flow of information with com- 
mentary—when the narrator interrupts the report of time spent watching 
media with the aside “I don’t know,” Wells is mimicking spoken speech pat- 
terns. That makes the narrator sound like us when we talk, and helps us 
relate to that character. 


If you're having trouble identifying which language choices matter and 
what effects they have, try thinking about what hasn't been chosen, 
So, for example, are you seeing an abundance of short sentences? 
Okay, what would heve been different if the writer chose long, rambling 
sentences? Or a jumble of sentence fragments? 


4. Can you identify markers of style? 


Now is a good time to recall a few remnants of high school English class and 
apply some literary terms. 


Where are the metaphors? Similes? Is there alliteration? Personification? 
Synecdoche, onomatopoeia, antithesis? Are there any patterns or repeti- 
tions of these strategies within the passage or the entire text? You need to 
learn the arsenal of style choices for whatever genre you're reading, though: 
the same literary terms won't apply to every kind of text, 


‘That said: beware of oversimplifying, Take symbols, for instance—a favorite 
literary device. Of course, they do appear in fiction, but they are rarely one- 
to-one and unchanging. For instance, the color red might symbolize blood 
or love or anger—or all of those, or none of those—in a particular work. 
Rather than saying “X means Y,” say “evokes” or “suggests”, and then be 
prepared to back that up with analysis. 


5. What do tone, language, and style tell us about the intended 
audience of the piece? 
Tone and language are major clues about a text's intended audience. 


Just because we can all understand a text eventually doesn’t mean we're the 
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audience for it. Aristotle wasn’t writing to twenty-first century university 
students. The thoroughness with which he delivers his arguments, and the 
seriousness and objectivity of his tone, indicate that he Is trying to reach an 
audience who will be receptive to that kind of address. The emphasis of his 
writing is on the message itself, the information contained in his argument, 
—the Jogos, or reason—rather than any sort of appeal to audience emotion— 
pathos. His credibility, or ethos, rests on his objectivity and thoroughness 
and on his reputation, with which his audience is already familiar. So, his 
audience, whoever that is, must value those things. Aristotle's audience is 
made up of insiders: people familiar with the mode of argument, and with 
his mode of argument, and with him. 


Martha Wells, on the other hand, is a contemporary author, She uses fa- 
miliar language and a casual style that is familiar to twenty-first century 
readers. But because she’s also writing sci-fi she is not afraid to use words 
and concepts that are unfamiliar, like “governor module.” Her audience is 
by design outsiders, because genre conventions encourage a setting that is, 
unfamiliar on purpose. The audience is supposed to feel a little bit alienated. 


That alienation is all right, because an audience familiar with sci-fi genre 
conventions will expect unfamiliar terms—that's part of the world-building, 
and part of the reader's discovery of what kind of world Wells has created. 
But she also needs to offer sufficient clues forher reader to understand what 
this new world is like, and also to care about what's happening, Therefore, 
the focus of her passage rests on making a positive emotional connection 
between her audience and her narrator—the narrator's voice and tone seem 
familiar, even if the world itself isn't, 


Addressing the Audience: Why a Text Means 

Writers do not set out to confuse their readers. They have a purpose in 
minc—a message they want to communicate. You've already got some prac- 
tice with identifying specific details about how the text creates meaning, 
Now it's time to take the next step, and figure out why. 


Rhetorical choices have particular effects, otherwise, they wouldn’t exist. 
Metaphors, for example, don't just exist for fun decoration—writers use 
them on purpose to create certain effects for certain readers. The choices 
transmit meaning, elicit emotion, create patterns, connect with other parts 
of the text—or even other texts you may have read. 


Complicated? Yes. But not impossible. What follows is a set of questions to 
help guide you through an exploration of purpose, effect, and (again) au- 
dience, Be advised! These questions will lead to very different answers de- 
pending on the type of text you're reading—personal essay, academic essay, 
newspaper article, short story, poem, So you need to use your judgment. 
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WHY IST! 


1. What does the author want the reader to understand, believe, or feel by the 
end? This is the texts primary message. 


2. Is the author writing to an insider audience, or an outsider audience? What 
does the author assume the audience already knows (what assumptions do 
they make)? What do they assume the audience still needs to understand 
(what information do they deliver)? 


3, Whatkind of evidence or supports theauthor using? This could bedescrip- 
tions, quoted citations, anecdotal experiences—anything that helps the au- 
thor communicate their message. 


4, How does the writer construct their ethos for the audience? Are they writing 
toan audience that seems friendly, or hostile, or indifferent, or curious...? 


1. What is the text’s primary message? 
‘The answer to the question of primary message depends on the types of rhe- 
torical appeals the author is using. 


You may be thinking oh, message is easy. It’s the thesis. And that is true—for 
types of writing that /ave thesis statements. But most kinds of writing do not 
have thesis statements written out neatly for you to find, So how do we find a 
message when we don’ have a thesis? Look for claims that are being made— 
arguments that are implied, rather than stated outright, 


Think back to tone and language. Aristotle wants his audience to think, yes, 
but he wants them to follow his reasoning and agree with his logic and, by 
extension, his argument and his conclusions. So Aristotle wants to persuade 
his audience, through an appeal to their logas. This suggests an audience who 
will be convinced by reason, logic, and objectivity 


I’sa little more complicated for fiction. A novel—ora play, or a poem—always 
hhas something to say. You might have to consider the whole work to get per~ 
spective on any overall messages, but you can also examine smaller pieces for 
their messages. Every passage will have an immediate effect on the reader, 
Figure out what that smaller message is, But then also consider how it fits 
with the whole text. Does this passage add to, or complicate, or change the 
overall message? And, pro tip: always imagine someone asking you how can 
you tell when you make a judgment, and be able to find evidence in the text 
and explain why you think what you do, You're going to have to support your 
ideas with evidence. 
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2. Is the author writing to an insider or outsider audience? 

A good writer is as much an expert in their audience as they are in their 
topic. 

So look at your text and ask yourself: what does the writer assume that their 
audience already knows? Is this a text for insiders, or outsiders? 


An astrophysicist writing about stellar life cycles and planetary formation 
for the Journal of Geophysical Research will not waste time talking about 
what stars are made of; shell assume that her audience knows that already, 
because they, like she, are insiders. But that same astrophysicist giving a 
planetarium presentation to elementary school children will cover the ba- 
sics, because her audience is outsiders. 


Increative works, however, trying to figure out the text's message—as we've 
already talked about—is a little more complicated, and it’s harder to guess 
what the audience knows or needs to know. But you can always fall back on 
genre conventions and stylistic choices for help. How much an author fol- 
lows, or breaks, or tweaks, genre conventions counts as evidence. So do sty- 
listic choices like point-of-view, or profanity, or flowery language, or met- 
aphors. The more confused you might be, as a twenty-first century reader, 
the Jess likely itis that youre the intended audience. So you!ll need to use 
your analytical skills, and your imagination, to figure out who that audience 
might have been, and what they might have expected, 


3. What does the evidence tell us about the intended audience? 


Speaking of evidence... the types of evidence an author uses tell us a lot 
about the audience as well. 


For nonfiction, evidence is fairly straightforward, Once you know what the 
writer is trying to say, you can look for the ways the writing supports that 
claim. A literary essay about Shakespeare will include direct quotes from 
the work itself as back up for whatever the writer is arguing. A lab report 
will include experimental details. A personal essay about the importance of 
family will contain stories that illustrate the essay’s larger message. 


Subjective evidence appeals to pathos. A personal anecdote or narrative 
can create an emotional connection to the audience and persuade them that 
way. This type of evidence is also pretty interesting to read. People love 
stories. 


Sometimes, though, stories and a subjective appeal are not appropriate, 
Objective evidence appeals to /agos, or reason. And by objective, we mean 
not only evidence like scientific data, but also references to other texts, or to 
other facts that are not in dispute. This is where the facts of a text—the what— 
are necessary for you as a writer: They become the bones of your argument. 


Practicing Critical Reading 


‘As we've discussed, creative works don't usually have a clearly stated mes- 
sage, but they do have something they're trying to say. The evidence, then, 
is not there to prove anything; it’s there to help communicate that some- 
thing. So switch out “evidence” with “the way the author persuades or con- 
vinces a reader” to think or feel something (or even to keep reading). Think 
about imagery, language, tone, ete—and then ask yourself how those things 
work on the audience's thoughts or feelings (or both). 


A text's genre and audience are related, because an audience expects 
certain things from particular genres, We expect horror to scare us, oF 
comedies to be funny; we don't read our chemistry textbook, however, 
expecting jokes or zombies. Knowing a text's genre can help you antic- 
ipate what the audience will expect, and from there, how well the text 
meets, or defies, those expectations. 


4. How does the writer construct ethos? 

Evidence, language, structure, and tone tell us about a text’s audience, they 
also construct the author's ethos. As you recall from Chapter 1, ethos is 
a writer’s credibility and character—what kind of persona they offer us as 
readers, whether or not we find what they have to say credible or believable, 
How they present themselves to an audience depends in part on how the 
writer imagines the audience will receive them, 


‘So, to return to our Aristotle example... Aristotle's ethos is all about 
establishing authority: why should we listen to him and why we should agree 
with what he has to say about virtue. It's a serious topic. His audience— 
educated Greek men, come to listen to his lectures—are not hostile to him, 
but they are (potentially) skeptical, and they're going to test and closely 
examine his logic. Therefore, Aristotle argues in minute detail and entirely 
based on reason and logic, and uses a serious, logical, objective tone to 
support his authority. Aristotle demonstrates a compelling and solid ethos, 
And we, over two millennia later, and, whether or not we agree with his 
conclusions, respect his expertise. 


Putting Everything into Context 

And finally, a word about context. We've looked at how words, evidence, 
tone, and ideas work within a text; now let's think about how the text relates 
tall that stuff outside of it, like the historical and cultural situation around a 
text's creation, or the conventions of its genre, or even its medium. 


The text’s context affected the choices the writer made (how) and the ef- 
fects they tried to create (why and for whom). So thinking about context can 
give you a lot of insight into what went into the author's choices. 
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And...we have one more list to guide you. 


SHAPE THE TEXT; 


1. When and where was the work published? 

2. How was it originally delivered? Was it written down? A speech? A 
performance? 

3. What is the cultural background of the writer and audience? Consider 


geographic location, gender, ethnicity, shared beliefs, and discourse 
communities. 


Some of these questions may require research, especially on texts for which 
you, O college students, are not the primary audience. 


1. When and where was the work published? 

Considering publishing context is pretty self-explanatory, in most cases: all 
you have to do is check the copyright information at the front of the text (or 
the website from which it was taken). 


But sometimes you might encounter a really old text from before the days 
of the mighty printing press, or a text that you're reading in translation (like 
our friend Aristotle). In those cases, you will have a publication date for the 
particular edition or translation, not necessarily the work itself. Don’t con- 
fuse a translator with the author, or the publication date of a translation or 
ion for the original date of the work itself. 


2. How was it originally delivered? 
Consider how the original work was experienced, 


Shakespeare's plays, for instance, were performances; his choices are aimed 
ata living, breathing audience’s real-time reactions, but also limited by what 
was available on the Elizabethan stage. Novels and essays are primarily writ- 
ten and intended to be read (quietly, or aloud?), while a podcast is intended 
tobe heard (alone with headphones, with friends in the livingroom?), and a 
film is intended to be watched (at home, at a theatre?), and so on. 


And the fact is, a jot of what you've read in school has not been created 
with you in mind as the audience. So when you're reading something you 
thinks boring—like, oh, Ham/et—think about a loud, boisterous Elizabethan 
English crowd crammed into a theatre, reacting out loud and in real-time 
tothe actions you're just reading on the page. Try toreact toa text both as 
yourself, and also as the original, intended audience might have. If you can 
do that, you can start to understand differences in tastes, shared know!- 
edge, and experience between you and that audience. 


Practicing Critical Reading 


3. What is the cultural background of the writer and audience? 
Which leads us to the cultural background part. 


‘This question also might requiresome research. If you're reading Shakespeare, 
for instance, you will find a lot of references to Greek mythology, because that 
‘was super popular when he was writing, Not so much now, obviously. In our 
Wells’ example, we see the narrator talking about bingeing media downloads. 
If Wells was writing pre-internet, that might sound like a startling or fantastic 
idea. But because she's writing in the twenty-first century, the idea of binging 
a bunch of episodes from a series is familiar to us, and helps connect us to the 
narrator, rather than alienating us. 


(In another 200 years, someone reading All Systems Red might think its 
quaint or old-fashioned to download media, Not that we'llbe there to know.) 


Strange Creatures: (Re)Reading the Secondary Text 
You did it. You read out loud. You circled all the words and looked them up. 
You annotated your copy of the text. And now, at last, you're finished. Time 
to put the text away and go watch YouTube. 


Okay, fair enough. Take a break. But you're not done yet. Your instructor 
didn’t ask you to read Aristotle, or Shakespeare, or Chekoy, or fifteen pages 
of academic argument just because they're mean. They want you to think 
about what you read and then do something with it. 


If youread a primary text, like All Systems Red or an essay or Aristotle, then 
you can start thinking about the text’s place in the rhetorical situation, 


But if you read a secondary text—an article about other works, like an ac- 
ademic article about the history of the zombie genre or an analysis of gen- 
der roles in Hamlet or a newspaper article about cyberbullying, you want 
to start thinking about connections between that article and other related 
texts—both in your class readings, and also in a broader context. 


And whether your text is primary or secondary, you should think about 
the text you just read as part of a larger conversation—how it fits into the 
“story” of your class, or into its discipline as a whole, 


You need to have a plan when you read a text, some questions to keep in 
mind. The first time through, you're just trying to understand, and that’s 
fine—but then you need to reread for a deeper understanding. This is par- 
ticularly important when you're dealing with secondary texts. During your 
college career, you will read many secondary texts. Since those texts are 
already making an argument or performing an analysis, you need to un- 
derstand that argument, and then be able to evaluate its usefulness as a 
resource for being able to make your own arguments. 
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Secondary texts have many purposes, and may require different approach- 
es, but they are endlessly useful in all kinds of disciplines: for example, in 
our program, you'll read texts about genre and about primary texts, and 
texts about a primary event or social problem. And you'll use those sec- 
ondary texts for background information, to help comprehend the facts of 
a situation, for support for your argument, or for ilustration of a fact or 
argument, 


Warning: you can’t go into a secondary text hoping to twist it to fit your 
own assumptions and preconceptions: as you'll read in the chapters on in- 
formation literacy and argument, you need to have a give and take with the 
secondary sources you plan to use. As much as you go in with a purpose, 
you must still be open-minded. We don't communicate well (or at all) con- 
versations when we're inflexible. 


UIDING QUESTIONS FOR READING SECONDARY 


1 How does this article or essay connect to other texts (primary or secondary) 
I've read in this class? Does it support, contradict, or challenge ideas I've 
already seen? 


2. Does this article explain somethingabout the rhetorical situation of another 
text I've read in this class? Historical context? Genre conventions? 


3. What new information does this text give me? 


4, How does this new info help my understanding of another text (pri- mary or 
secondary) or idea in this course? 


5, Note whether and how soon the text begins engaging with other voices 
and having conversations with other writers writing about this same text or 
topic. 


6. IF you think the author(s) make a cleim or announce their purpose in writing, 
underline it. Make note of where it comes in and what pre- cedes it. 


7. How can | apply what I've read to the primary textit references? Doesit help 
me understand the background of the text? 


8. Dol disagree with its argument, or can | use a bit of its argument to extend 
and respond to? 


9. Can find evidence of its argument in a primary text or use it asa theoretical 
framework through which to read a primary text? 


Practicing Critical Reading 


NOT JUST WORDS: EXPANDING THE MEANING OF “TEXT” 


Just when you thought it was safe to close the book and check your 
Instagram and figure out where you're going for dinner.let's ruin things 
for you. Books and magazines are texts, of course, as are Instagram posts. 
But text can mean more than written discourse, including many different 
kinds of media, as well: television, Tik-tok videos, film, music, speech, art. 
Essentially, any act of communication—from Hamlet to the clothing you 
choose for a frst date—can act as a text and be "read” accordingly, 
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Multimodality 


By Peter Cibula 


Hi there! My name is Peter Cibula, a Lecturer in the Composition pro- 
gram. I've taught Writing 50 and 60, with themes ranging from Animal 
Ethics to Pastoral Writing. I've taught in the Writing program here at UCI 
as a graduate student and now as a lecturer. In my academic work, I write 
on Shakespeare's plays—multimodal texts in their own right! However, 
in this chapter, I hope to give you a more accessible way to understand 
multimodality and, more importantly, why it matters for your own work in 
UCI's Composition classes. 


What is Multimodality? 

In your composition classrooms, you may have seen the word “multimodal” 
in the assignment prompts or had your instructor mention “multimodality” 
in your class, However, it always helps to have a working definition. Let's 
focus on the “mode” part of multimodal first. When we talk about a mode, 
what we're talking about is the sensory mode that a text takes advantage 
of to make its meaning. For instance, take this page from Scott McCloud’, 
Understanding Comics. 
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Figure 4.1 McCloud!’s Understanding Comics, on Form and Content 


Take a moment to think about the different ways that this page makes its 
meaning known to the reader's senses. Beyond McCloud’s words that we 
read at the top and right side of the page, we have a lot of other meaningful 
elements. After all, the images here are not merely for show or decoration 
—they area crucial component to McCloud’s arguments about comics (and 
the way the reader, quite literally, follows the argument). Let's go into the 
modes that McCloud uses on this page together. 
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First, most obviously, the image uses the visual mode: this is a page froma 
comic book. However, as McCloud argues on this page, what makes a comic 
a comic Is its use of the spatial mode—a comic differs from a painting in 
the way that images are arranged and laid out on the page. In his thesis 
about comics, McCloud draws upon the work of Will Eisner, who calls com- 
les “sequential art.” The arrows on the page give us further spatial guidance, 
showing how to follow the sequence of panels both vertically and horizon- 
tally (the page wouldn't make sense if we read it like a manga, right to left). 
These choices of layout (and guidance through it) are the hallmarks of spa- 
tial modes. In addition, McCloud uses the linguistic mode—this is the text 
that McCloud includes in his speech bubbles. Furthermore, even though he 
cannot literally use it, McCloud evokes the aural or auditory mode, writing 
“BANG!” above the image of the gun and EEEK! above the woman. Even 
the idea of the “speech bubble” marks the text as speech, rather than just 
words on the page. Finally, McCloud also evokes the gestural mode here, 
guiding us through the panels with the stylized arrows on the page and his 
character’s poses on the right side of the page (arms crossed, inviting hand, 
raised axe). 


‘THE FIVE MODES: 
Linguistic: Both written and spoken language 


Visual: Seen material, including the printed text on your computer screen, 
font choices and sizes, colors or lack of color 


Aural: Heard material, including spoken words, music, and sounds or lack 
of sound (for instance, John Cage's famous piece of "music! "4'33" 


nything having to do with the bodies of the rhetor or audience, 
including but not limited to bodily movements (like raising your hand or 
pointing) and interactive media (like video games, touchscreens, or even 
‘turning the page in a book) 

Spatial: The arrangement of material, for instance the layout of statues in a 
gallery, the arrangements of seats in a classroom or the choice to 


‘make space on a page or create a call-out box lke this one, 


That takes care of the “mode,” so what do we make of “multi”? Well, itis, 
not simply that most texts make use of multiple modes—this is a given. 
Instead, when we talk about multimodality in the composition clasroom we 
are interested in the relationships between modes. For instance, comics 
are a very dense medium that are inherently multimodal—even in a purely 
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visual comic, the spatial layout of the images in panels matters. However, 
when we want to talk about multimodal analysis, we want to look at how 
McCloud uses the multimodal form of comics In relation to the “content” 
of the page—how do the visual, gestural, and spatial choices he makes re- 
late to his argument that form (comics as sequential art) and content (the 
particular artists, schools, titles, or trends that comics go through) must be 
separated? When we look at multimodality in the writing classroom it is this 
kind of thinking that we want to emphasize in both our critical reading and 
our own compositions. 


Medium: Containers and Screens 
Now, we should note that the medium of comics remains entirely visual, as 
McCloud later notes in his book. However, let's be specific: you're not even 
reading a comic book above—you're looking at one page of a comic on your 
screen. The “medium” in this case is actually the computer (or phone or 
tablet) screen you're reading. Alternatively, if you're using a screen reader, 
then the medium has been aural this entire time, anda lot of what Ijust said 
above might not beas clear. We might say that the medium is the “container” 
in which any particular text lives. Opposed to pure modes, media and me- 
dium are more fixed, A comic book can push the limits of both form, genre, 
and style, but it will still be—in Eisner’s words— “sequential art.” There 
is no other way to Interact with comics than through the eye & the visual 
information it gathers, following images in sequence. However, within the 
comics medium, McCloud and other comics artists use different modes of 
communication. This distinction—between medium and mode—is not hard 
and fast. After all, we can have multimodal forms, ike film, which mix sound 
and visual mediums. However, what | wish to draw (a pun!) your attention to 
is the way that the different modes—gestural, spatial, visual, linguistic, and 
aural—that McCloud uses each have different affordances. 


Affordances: Thinking about What Modes Offer Us 
‘The word affordances comes from the American psychologist James Gibson, 
who in his Theory of Affordances describes how “the affordances of the en- 
vironment are what it offers the animal, what it provides, either for good or 
ill The verb to afford is found in the dictionary, the word affordance isnot. | 
have made it up” (127). When Gibson created this word to suit his purposes, 
he was primarily interested in the way that we perceive the world based on 
what the environment offers us. For instance, a flat horizontal surface af 
fords support for a person to rest. Meanwhile, traffic lights and streetlights 
afford birds a place to rest. However, in either case, building spikes on these 
flat surfaces destroy their affordance as a resting place (for instance, the 
streetlights in downtown Santa Ana have these anti-bird spikes). Gibson 


argued that these affordances play a role in our perception—a dog will per- 
ceivea stool differently than we do, since while for a human a stool affords 
sitting, for a dog it is not a safe sitting posture, perched as high as it is 
relative to the dog. Gibson uses the -able suffix to describe affordances, de- 
scribing how “terrestrial surfaces, of course, are also climb-on-able or fall- 
off-able or get-underneath-able or bump-into-able relative to the animal.” 
Just watch Gandalf crouching down to enter Biblo's hobbit-sized house in 
The Lord of the Rings to get a sense for the way all affordances are relative. 
A space designed for people will also inadvertently provide affordances for 
other creatures like mice, roaches, cats, dogs, birds, and flies. 


Try this: Affordances in Architecture & Design 


+ Take a look around wherever you're reading thi 
signed with humans in mind? 


How is the space de- 


* Then, list out at least four different affordances that you can see in the 
room. Think of what is afforded, not what the thing is (so don’t write a 
“chair” but instead *sit-able object”) 

+ Now think about what is afforded for other creatures. What might a rat 
find as an affordance? Your tangled computer cables might afford a 
hide-able space. List four affordances for some other animal. 


For Gibson, then, affordances are physical qualities “out there” in the world 
that structure how we perceive and use it. Above, we talked about the way 
that cifferent modes are somewhat connected to different kinds of percep- 
tion, so it should comeas no surprise that modes can structure your rhetor- 
ical choices. When we think about affordances and rhetoric, then, we should 
consider not just our own choices and intent as rhetors as if they are entirely 
and absolutely our own, but instead the things “out there” that structure our 
choices. When we consider our audience, it will structure our purpose, since 
writing to a friendly audience affords different strategies than a hostile one. 
You can think of modes playinga similar role—they will afford you different 
rhetorical possibilities, Writing a comic allows for different rhetorical pos- 
sibilities than writing chapter in a composition handbook. When we think 
about multimodal affordances, we should think of what those traits allow. 


The Medium is the Message, Mode Makes the Message 
In Star Wars, Luke Skywalker asks Obi Wan Kenobi if the Force “controls 
my actions” to which Obi Wan replies “Partially, but it also obeys your 
commands.” (You can watch Luke's Jedi Training here. https://youtu.be/ 
enKhkTmBOOQ?t=83) 
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You can think of your relationship to media and multimodality in a similar 
way. Your choice of modes to convey meaning will partially control your 
actions—you'll spend more time describing a picture than Just posting a pic- 
ture (or video) in, no matter how many ways you edit your writing, However, 
modes, when you recognize them as such, will also obey your commands, 
allowing you to more effectively grasp their affordences and use them in 
your writing effectively. 


The American media theorist Marshall McLuhan famously stated of the 
mass media of the twentieth-century that “the medium is the message.” 
‘This assertion basically argues that more important than the content of 
any given television show, radio broadcast, or film is the medium—that 
the viewer/hearer encounters it asa film or TV show or radio broadcast. 
Implicit in McLuhan’s statement is the idea that different media carry dif- 
ferent values or assumptions, something that continues today with video 
games or mobile phone apps. Afterall, playing a Star Wars video game is a 
different experience than watching Star Wars in a theater, streaming it on 
Disney, or reading a novelization or graphic novel adaptation of the film 
(or perhaps a side story that doesn't exist as a film!). Even if the story in- 
side these different media is the same (Luke Skywalker destroys the Death 
Star), what the audience gets from each is different. When you're playing a 
game, destroying the Death Star requires you to be good at using a control- 
ler; when you're watching the film, you need to have a fast enough Internet 
connection or a theater nearby; when you're reading a book, you need to be 
willing to keep reading. 


Furthermore, the media is the message since your encounter with a televi- 
sion show or radio broadcast (things McLuhan discussed), video game, or 
cellphone app (things he didn’t discuss), in a way, captures your attention, 


When we're thinking about multimodality, itisn't so much that the mode is 
the message. Instead, we might turn McLuhan’s phrase around: the mode 
makes the message. This isn't to say that themode you write in is determin- 
istic. Instead, the individual modes you write in limit the possible ways that 
you can convey your message, and multimodality broadens the avenues you 
have to get your message across to your audience. Perhaps it's no surprise 
that most of the most popular forms of entertainment today are fundamen- 
tally multimodal—a video game or film doesn’t limit itself to one mode to 
entertain you 


Multimodal Relationships & Affordances 

This distinction between media and mode is slippery, and as students (and 
teachers) of rhetoric, we should embrace this kind of fluidity, After all, rhet- 
ric is ultimately an art, and like all arts, it thrives on invention, versatility, 


and creativity. Thus, don’t take this as a settled definition of what media, 
mode, or multimodality is. Instead, take this as a starting point for thinking 
about the ways that your choices of medium and mode can allow you to 
better communicate your meaning to your audience. 


Example: Podcasts 

For instance, your instructor might ask you to create a podcast. On the one 
hand, there is still alot of what we traditionally call “writing” involved. You're 
going to probably draft a script, revise it, and proofread it before you even 
turn to recording. Perhaps you'll even read your script out loud, editing 
some of your sentences to make them sound better when spoken Into the 
microphone. 


Once you begin recording, you might (no matter how many times you prac 
tice), cough or sneeze. What is to be done?! Well, you could re-record the 
entire podcast. Or, you could take advantages of the affordances that the 
media of podcasting provides—you just restart the sentence you were on 
after a brief pause, record it properly, and then cut the offending sounds out 
in what professionals call post-production or “post.” 


However, the affordances of podcasting don't stop there. Perhaps you in- 
clude sound effects to mock or otherwise contextualize your subject for 
your listener (the “wah wah” horn, for instance). Maybe you edit in audio 
from a film as a kind of quote. Perhaps you insert silence or music between 
two sections of your podcast. Regardless of what you do before or after 
recording, your rhetorical choices will be guided and influenced by the dif- 
ferences and between audio and written text and the relationship that you 
craft between them. Some sentences that read fine on the page don't trans- 
late smoothly to the spoken word; meanwhile, even if your scriptis perfect, 
there's no guarantee that your performance of it will match your compo- 
sition, These are not reasons to fear composition in different media, but a 
chance to embrace it. 


Example: Books 
However your compositions might take advantage of multimedia, multimo- 
dalityis more than just digital forms of communication. Infact, all communi 
cation is multimodal. Media, unlike modes, can be singular: a physical book 
might simply present standardized text on the page with no special style, 
However, a book—while a singular kind of media—can remain multimod- 
al, Once a book begins to include chapters, sections, columns, or elegantly 
styled capital letters at the beginning of chapters, we find many different 
modes of meaning-making in just one medium. 
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Let's look at an exampl 


Figure 4.2 A Page from the Golden Legend, The manuscript page has an image of 
‘Augustine debating the heathens, and ncludes orate section headings in red and 
blue ink. Courtesy Huntington Library, 

‘This page is from the Huntington Library's copy of the Golden Legend, a 
book of Saint's lives—in this case, the life of Saint Augustine (a teacher of 
rhetoric as well!). Suddenly, we can see more clearly how a book is multi- 
modal. What's interesting here is that while the text from the original author 
is, of course, still the text, the medieval scribe who copied this text down 
incorporated color, layout, and images to complement the original language. 
Even though there are still words on the page, the styling, visual embellish- 
‘ment, layout, and the image at the beginning of the chapter begin to trans- 
form what would otherwise be text into a hypertext. This might not have 
links like an actual hypertext, but in the style and design, similar affordances 
are found. Just as you might click a link in this textbook to go to the next 
chapter, a variety of visual and spatial markers enable you to quickly find 
a chapter in the manuscript. Large letters mark the beginnings of new sec- 
tions of his life story, while the intricate dragon marks the beginning of the 
chapter, You might not know Latin or anything about Catholic saints, but the 
image of two men debating clearly lets you know what the chapter is about. 


Furthermore, we can see a marginal note from a reader at the bottom of 
the page that marks this page as the beginning of Augustine’s life. Even if 
we ignore the image, the medieval manuscript uses multiple modes (spatial, 
visual, linguistic in particular) to guide the reader through and around the 
page. In this arrangement of columns and strategic use of space the medi- 
eval manuscript actually shares a lot of strategies with our first example of 
multimodality from McCloud. 


Try this: Multimodal Texts 


Think of one of your favorite texts—a book, film, podcast, com! 


anything! 

+ What modes does it use to communicate? 

+ Which modes are primarily the author's? Illustrator's? 
Cinematographer's? Editor's? Or is it unclear whose modes they 
are? 

Now, pick a pair of modes and think about how they work together. For 
instance: 

‘+ How does the cover illustration relate to the text inside? 

+ How_do the actor's gestures relate to the cinematographer's framing? 


* How do the sound effects and soundtrack of a podcast relate to its 
topic? 


Example: Poems 

You might be thinking, “Now hold on, Peter.” These examples of multimodal- 
ity weren't written by the original author—they were all added later by the 
people copying and reading these books!” And if you're thinking this, you're 
correct! While there are instructions to the scribes, the actual images were 
created by individuals distinct from the author, Multimedality is important 
because it allows for this kind of collaboration and conversation. The rhe- 
torical choices that we've been analyzing have been choices that the scribes 
and readers made, not just the writer, Furthermore, things that would have 
been immediately obvious for a medieval reader are alien to us—multimo- 
dalityis not absolute but just like genre and purpose determined by audience 
and venue. However, as a future audience for these authors and scribes, we 
can still analyze how their multimodal strategies work. 


Still le’s takea look ata less complex example, and one that that the author 
did decide upon. This is the poem “Easter Wings” (1633) by George Herbert. 
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Figure 4.3 George Herben’s poem “Easter Wings * as shown in print form. 
Courtesy Folger Shakespeare Libray 


Lord, who createdst man in wealth and store, 
‘Though foolishly he lost the same, 
Decaying more and more, 
Till he became 
Most poore: 
With thee 
Olet merise 
As larks, harmoniously, 
And sing this day thy vietories: 
‘Then shall the fall further the flight in me. 


My tender age in sorrow did beginne 
And still with sicknesses and shame. 


‘Thou didst so punish sinne, 
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That I became 
Most thinne. 

With thee 
Let me combine, 
And feel thy 


forie: 
For, if limp my wing on thine, 
Affliction shall advance the flight in me. 


Herbert’s poem may remain pure text, but the impression the layout of the 
words was meant to make upon the page is unmistakable, Each stanza forms 
a pair of wings, which follows the poem's title and topic. In the first stanza, 
Herbert describes how man is “decaying” before he can “rise” with God. The 
spatial decrease in line length follows this “decay” before the increasing line 
length represents the “rise”, Each “fall” from sin is reversed by the “with 
thee” in the middle—recognizing God’s central role in man’s salvation for 
Herbert. Thus, his spatial arrangement of the lines relates to the content in 
the way each enacts the other. Also, notice how the printed copy puts a wing 
on each page, further allowing them to “flutter” in the leaves of the book. 
In arranging the poem this way, Herbert uses multimodality to literalize his, 
title and topic. However, all poetry is reliant on akind of spatial multimodal- 
ity—the space of a poem’s line is what distinguishes a poem from prose. At 
the root of the distinction between the two is a difference in how they relate 
text to space on the page. 


Metonymy & Metaphor 

Herbert's “Easter Wings” helps us to think of two key ways that, as writ- 
ing scholar Madeleine Sorapure has pointed out, multimodality can create 
meaning in the text: metaphor and metonymy. In literature, metaphor is 
understood through likeness—so for instance in a stock metaphor, a coun- 
try isa ship (the “ship of state”) because Jike a ship, a state has one leader 
(captain * president), Herbert's poem is an example of visual metaphor, 
where the idea of “wings” is translated to a visual image through the spatial 
arrangement of his lines and their similarity to wings. Thus, we “see” wings 
on the page because the title and topic of the poem have prepared us to, 


When we think about metaphor as a way to use multimodal elements, we 
should think about this kind of likeness, We might return to McCloud (Page 
1) for another example of metaphor: When he draws his face inside the ar- 
rows that guide the reader through the page, we can see this as a metaphor 
for the overall gestural goals of the page. He wants you to follow his argu- 
ment and thesis on comics. Thus, the arrows metaphorically (and literally) 
guide the reader through the examples, serving as metaphorical likeness to 
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the kinds of physical gestures one might use explaining these concepts in 
person. 


So what of metonymy? In literature, metonymy is when something is substi- 
tuted through its associations. So, as one example, the laurel tree gets asso- 
ciated with poetry because of the myth of Apollo and Daphne. Let’s look at 
some visual metonymy in comics (from McCloud again): 
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Figure 4.4 McCloud's Understanding Comics on visual metonymy 

Here, McCloud is explaining the way that comics use abstraction to repre- 
sent their ideas—at the beginning, the scent lines over the garbage, home- 
Jess man, and dog. However, let's focus on the final four panels. Why would 
something like sharp “2” shapes represent pain or bubbles represent drunk- 
enness? There’s not exactly a direct connection, However, in the medium 


” 


of comics—and here, we should also say the genre conventions of comics 
art—when someone has popping bubbles over their head, it's a metonymic 
sign of drunkenness. Multimodal metonymy similarly relies on associations 
and genre conventions as a shortcut. 


Taking Advantage of Multimodality in Your Writing 
Of course, the real potential of multimodal composition lies in the use of meta- 
phor, metonymy, and mode-matching—using one mode to emphasize or echo 
another—when we include multimodal elements in our writing, conveying our 
argument through these elements, While each strategy, on its own, can allow 
you to convey your meaning more effectively, understanding how to use them 
all can help you develop your ideas in ever-more sophisticated ways. 


So, now that we've gone over what multimodality is and why we should use 
it, let’s think about how we use multimodality in our writing. After all, while 
putting an image into your text might make it multimodal, your instructor 
will probably expect you to explain how and why the multimodality serves 
your purpose. Let's take a look at a few examples. 


Writing 50: Combining Genres and Strategies 

First, let’s think about WR 50. In this class, the final project involves imi- 
tating a particular genre. If your instructor asks you to compose a podcast, 
you're already going to be taking advantage of the aural alongside the lin- 
guistic mode. If the genre of your project is instead a magazine thinkpiece, 
you'll be taking advantage of spatial and visual elements alongside the lin- 
guistic. Furthermore, a video essay will have different affordances than an 
Instagram account, even if both take advantage of visual modes. Let's look 
at a sample Imitation Project. 


Student Sample 


‘strom ave0®e 


Figure 4.5 Excerpt from an Imitation Project 
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This student has developed a foodie Instagram account. However, there are 
only certain things that Instagram affords—namely, images and some text, 
However, by making each post stand on its own, the student takes advantage 
of the way that Instagram gives us (affords) a constant stream of images, 
segueing into her exploration of the zombie genre. 


Ang, 200 


Figure 4.6 Excerpt from Imitation Project 


Instagram is an interesting form of multimodality since it alsoinvolves time, 
Alter all, when you read an individual's Instagram, it appears as a series of 
images, connected together by the author. However, on your personal feed, 
these images are discrete. This leads to the fact that time also matters for 
multimodality and rhetoric—something this student captures with her imi 
tation project's inclusion of comment sections. 


Figure 4,7 Excerpt from Imitation Project 
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This imitation project uses the collage of comments here to metaphorical- 
ly express the post going viral, Indeed, the collage collects the comments, 
using the spatial arrangement of the visual elements to express what is ac 
tually closer to an experience—watching the comments blow up. Thus the 
student arranges an already multimodal image—the Instagram comments 
—into another genre and multimodal form: the collage. Collage, as a me- 
dium, here allows for the student to express the emotions and surprise of 
commenters in a more vivid way (using the spatial mode) than the stream of 
comments underneath a normal Instagram post might. 


Writing 60: Multimodality Across Assignments 

Here’s an example of a student's paper from a WR 60 class, using a chart to 
argue for increasing adjunct pay for California Community Colleges. Notice 
how she uses the chart to illustrate the exceptionally high variance in pay 
for adjunct professors in California. 


Student Sample 


Aifferent contracts with these faculty 
members varying in pay and other benefits 
negotiated by locally-elected boards of 
teases. As seen in Figure 1, pay ean be as 
litle as $8,035 or as much as $35,684 
(E4Source) The almost $20,000 pay 
Aitference berwoen Lake Tahoe and West- 
Valley Mission isa vast wage gap tht could 
be fived witha state standard This vast 
difference does not compare tothe pay wap 
between adjunct and tenured faculty, tenured 


professors also have a pay difference 


eerie ‘ee depending onthe numberof years they have 
‘say hrpateme’ acy enter satan oy 

Eusiur ry durcte wv sow ine srorage sauryer" been teaching. The auther ofthe anche 
510970wtno 24 dares oe blow at mary Parone 


‘acuty a pai by cle “How Much DO Community Collegs 


Professors Gt Paid in California?” Jonathan Bechtel, former banker who writes on the topic of 


banking, finance, nd business states, expla 


the range of pay between tenured professors 


California Community Colleges, “The Chancellor's Office ofthe California Community System 


Figure 4.8. Excerpt from Advocacy Project 
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In addition to using this evidence to visually illustrate the gap between 
$8,033 and $35,684, this student uses the label of “Figure 1” in the caption 
below the image to gesture towards this Image in the body. Furthermore, the 
caption lets the reader know what they're looking at as their eye is drawn 
to the image upon arriving to the page (which, if we think about the visual 
mode, is what including images does—on the page we see the image before 
the writing that talks about it). Thus the visual and gestural work together 
here—the caption and reference in text work to guide the reader through 
the multimodal page. This is, in part, due to genre conventions. After all, the 
expectation we will see captions is rooted in the kind of multimodal essay 
the student is writing, 


However, venue and genre can also change how the same image hits the 
audience. Reproductions of The Mona Lisa are often blown up much larger 
than the actual painting; changing placement, size, and multimodal strate 

gies can change the effects that are produced. 


Let's take a look at a strategic use of the linguistic with the spatial mode, 
Below is the same evidence as above in a different multimodal composition 


the student's presentation, 


REcENT EFForTs 


Fig. 4.9, Excerpt from Advocacy Presentatio 
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Opposition 
~ Opposed by the Community Ci 
League, made up of locally elect 


the 72 dist 


Figure 4.10 Excerpt from Advocacy Presentation 


Notice how here, the student has split the image up across two slides. This 
takes advantage of the spatial affordances of the slideshow—cutting the 
age in two for emphasis. Here, we can also see the way that multimodality is 
connected to the medium you are using. In the essay, while she could have 
split the image, the metaphorical effect would not be as strong (perhaps 
cutting it between two pages at the most). In a presentation, the two slides 
—with the time and space between them—dramatically make the argument 
for her. By withholding the second half, she illustrates more forcefully the 
real gaps in California wages. 


There are other ways to use space in a paper as well 


mnt hn the ath fly apps th ping he pla wan snpy sgn tha he pry 


Figure 4.11 Excerpt from Advocacy Projec 
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Inthis example, the student has set off an important quotation in her paper 
for emphasis. Opposed to the gestural use of evidence (pointing at some- 
thing, e.g,, an image, quote, etc.), here there's no gesture in the text body. 
Instead, the spatial layout of her text-the body text and then the pulled 
quotation on the black background-emphasizes the idea of “baking a new 
ple,” which she then develops in the following paragraph. Even quotations 
and images serve a “gestural” role, pointing the reader towards the relevant 
evidence and showcasing itin the argument. 


DESIGN ELEMENTS & MULTIMODALITY 


There are many ways that we can use design elements as multimadal strat- 
egies, For instance, designing this section as a call-out box instead of put- 
ting it in the main text means it is seen differently on a screen or page. 
Even when the design is laid out for you (12 Point Times New Roman MLA 
style, for instance), this serves 4 purpose—emphasizing the text of your ar- 
gument for the instructor, rather than your own aesthetic choices. 


However, with multimodal composition there are a lot of opportunities for 
design to take a more central role. Here is a non-exhaustive list of design 
elements you can take advantage of: 

Color: Through highlighting, annotation, or simply pull quotations (see the 
white on black above) you can direct your reader's eye 

Font & Typography: Choosing a font can be especially important in less 


“academic” genres like resumes, presentations, etc. Think of your purpose 
2s you do so - is itto grab attention? Or to be “invisible”? 


Lines & Shapes: These can be used for emphasis ot arrangement of other 
elements. 

‘Space and Negative Space: For instance, the "gutters" between panels 
of comics can be used strategically (Check out Understanding Comics 
Chapter 3 for more on this). Similarly, the space and time between slides in 
4 slideshow should be used strategically. 


Repetition & Pattern: Pattern should serve a coherent purpose for the 
assignment. 


Size & Scale: Especially useful with things like pull quotes and images, size 
matters a lot in design, 


Balance: Important for judging how much to scale an image or other ele- 
ment in relation toyour text. 


Emphasis: This can be done through text and sound (on podcasts, etc). 


Multimodal Reflection 


All three of our composition courses require multimodal portfolios. You're 
going to be expected to select material from your writing over the quarter 


and repurpose it to support an argument about you as a writer during the 
quarter. Why do we make you go through this extra step—why notjust copy/ 
paste your text into a reflective introduction and call it good? 


‘Soest Saved y toe amartg arm Rang ech ty bay one Nowa ot 


vscng ers require oe ea i fas ct ip eth gen nae 


Figure 4,12 Excerpt from Reflective Introduction 


In part, this is because multimodality simply affords more strategies for 
talking about your writing. Notice how this student does a lot with just high- 
lighting. By coloring the topic sentence, evidence, and analysis, the student 
here immediately illustrates the 1:1 ratio that they describe in their body. 
Furthermore, they are able to gesture towards the specific assignment from 
their Sociology 1 class that illustrates the point they are talking about. The 
highlighting metaphorically gestures towards the student's prior writing 
style while the caption and discussion of Figure 1 allow for the student to 
transition from the image back into the text that explains how the reader 
is to understand the writing. Rather than merely block quoting their own 
material, multimodality allows them to efficiently point at the aspects that 
express what they're talking about. 


The potential that multimodality affords can be seen in this example from 
another student’s portfolio, 
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Figure 4.13, Example of annotating an assignment for the Final Portfolie, 


Here, the student has arranged her material on a scrapbook page. The high- 
lighting and annotations direct the reader towards the relevant passages— 
passages that show either how they introduced a source or haw the process 
work contributed towards the final assignment. The scrapbook template as 
a multimodal “container” organizes the more conceptual approach to anno- 
tating this writing, In portfolios, multimodality allows you to spend less time 
describing your writing and more time making the case for what's going on 
in your writing. 


Why Should We Care About Multimodality? 

‘The short answer is that we encounter very few texts in our world in one 
mode. We often encounter texts on platforms that explicitly rely on multi- 
modality—the AGWR itself is published on Perusall, not as a physical book. 
If you're reading Moby Dick on an e-reader with free advertisements, even 
though Melville’s novel might appear primarily linguistic, the intrusion of an 


advertisement from Amazon or linking features that the e-book company 
have incorporated (to easily jump between chapters) actually reveal the way 
a book always relies on spatial modes in its chapters. Indeed, while it is nor~ 
malized now, we saw above how even a book can become a text with “links” 
and other technological features, with the ability to flip between chapters or 
pages by holding your fingers between them taking the place of the digitial 
link. We can see even in a medium that remains fundamentally linguistic, 
elements of the spatial mode remain (indeed, one might argue that what 
makes a book a book is actually the spatial layout of pages printed on paper 
in sequence...). 


Rhetorical thinking in the twenty-first century requires that we recognize 
the importance of a platform's affordances and the modes it enables. After 
all, while you may go on to use the work you do in your writing classes to 
analyze Moby Dick, itis far more likely that you will be using your rhetorical 
knowledge and thinking when you encounter a film, an Instagram post, or 
a tweet. It is not that tweets, Instagram posts, or films are multimodal and 
‘Moby Dick isw’t; rather, it’s that nearly all texts are multimodal and recog- 
nizing how these texts take advantage of different modes can let us better 
understand the choices that the creators are making. 


Importantly, “clusters” of multimodal strategies can begin to form genres 
of their own—for instance, the listicle on Buzzfeed or TikTok tutorial each 
take their multimodal platforms and follow a series of generic conventions. 
Recognizing the multimodal conventions of a text (for instance, in a listicle, 
headers with images and short paragraphs) helps us to recognize different 
genres, even before looking at content. 


Furthermore, as writers, understanding multimodality allows us to better 
take control of our choices when writing. Simply put, some modes work 
better in some venues than others. For instance, while using a sound effect 
on a podcast is almost transparent in its ability to convey, say, the shock 
of a gunshot, writing "bang” on the page is less shocking. Recognizing the 
strengths and weaknesses of multimodal strategies—understanding when 
to use the “I” or the “you" or an onomatopoeia like “BANG!"—allows us to 
better achieve our rhetorical purposes, be it surprising, entertaining, or per- 
suading our audience. 


AAs you work with different modes in your writing classes, remember that 
while modes might suggest different strategies, you don't necessarily have 
to follow them. Indeed, intentionally making an incongruous choice be- 
tween word and image or word and sound can sometimes make a stronger 
statement than a subtle and seamless blending, As rhetors, we want to be 
aware of the tools at our disposal and compose material that intentionally 
uses those tools. Being aware of the multimodal nature of texts will allow 
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you to critically read and compose effectively: both in your college classes 
and in the public sphere, Whether its taking advantage of code and links in 
your lab reports or just watching the latest TikTok videos, recognizing mul- 
timodal strategies will make you a stronger thetor going forward. 
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Introduction to Information 
Literacy 


By Stacy Brinkman, Jennifer Geraci, and Sarah Hanson- 


Kegerreis 


Hil! Pm Stacy Brinkman and I'm a librarian at UCI, where I currently lead 
the library's Education and Outreach department. I love working with 
students and faculty in thinking about information literacy, research, and 
social justice. I've spent a good part of my life 2s a teacher of some sort— 
as a middle school teacher, as an adjunct college professor, and now as a 
librarian—and what I find most gratifying is the opportunity to tap into 
students’ curiosity, and thinking through strategies to discover new infor- 
mation about topics that interest them. 


My name is Jennifer Geraci, and 'm a Lecturer at UCI. My journey to UCI 
‘was a circuitous one as I was a middle and high school teacher, a young- 
ish new mom, a graduate student at CSULA, a graduate student at UCI, 
and finally a Lecturer: | have to say that this campus has become a kind of 
home for me, where I've been fortunate to work with awesome students 
and instructors for nearly ten years. 


Hi there! My name is Sarah Hanson-Kegerreis and I'm also a Lecturer at 
UCI. Pm trained as a social historian, which means I've gotten to spend a 
lot of time in archives discovering and analyzing documents that are 700 
to 800 years old. One of my favorite aspects of teaching Writing 50 and 
60 is working with students to situate texts—both new and old-in a larger 
context. 


The three of us authored different sections of this chapter; we include our 
personal writing experiences and use a conversational tone throughout. 
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‘As you read this chapter, you may be at the beginning of a writing course, 
ALUCI, each of the classes in a lower-division writing series have a different 
approach to teaching you how to develop your writing, how to read and eval- 
uate texts, how to engage with various ongoing conversations about specific 
topics, and how to take ownership of your ideas and your authority as a writer, 


Eventually, when your course ends, you'll be taking with you all of these 
skills and more that you practiced and honed. Here is a testimonial from 
one student, Anush Kocharyan, who survived her writing course and had 
something to say about her takeaway. She notes that the class 


was overall an enjoyable experience because it forced me to write 
about something I actually cared about (women’s rights and equality). I 
was given the freedom to teach people about a very controversial topic 
like the tampon tax. 


J have thought differently about myself as a student and even as a 
member of my community. I fee! like the research portion of this course 
has taught me how to not only be an impactful writer but also how 
to help those mentioned in my Context Project and Advocacy Project. 
Before Writing [60], | felt like I was just a student trying to submit an as- 
signment just because | had to. Now, | feel like I want to use my writing 
in a way to advocate for topics that | am passionate about. 


Anush found a way to connect what she was learning WR 60 to a topic that 
she cared deeply about. She tailored her class assignments to make them 
more relevant to her everyday life by choosing a topic that resonated with 
her and that taught her different ways to make change in the world. Inother 
words, Anush investigated what she was passionate about, and this is a pro- 
cess of discovery: she searched for relevant information, engaged with her 
ideas about her topic as well as scholars’ ideas, selected pertinent sources 
tointegrate in her paper, and, finally, made rhetorical choices aimed at per- 
svading her readers. During this process, Anush also realized that her voice, 
her ideas, her research, and her interests could be used to advocate for an 
Issue that meant something to her-and that’s a skill Anush can utilize in any 
setting. 


Asan undergraduate student, you will be discovering and writing about is~ 
sues that are being discussed all around you in class texts, the news, social 
media, and different communities. You may already participate in conver- 
sations with people on social media or other online forums, and you likely 
encounter a great deal of information on a daily basis on events and topics 
you are interested in. When encountering an issue where people are debat- 
ing multiple sides, you may have heard the phrase “do your own research!” 
Sure, the idea of conducting your own investigation sounds important, but 
what does doing your own research actually look like in practice? How do 
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you know where to start, how do you navigate the abundance of information 
out there, and how do you prioritize and evaluate the information you find? 


Ata basic level, “doing research” involves selecting sources that provide 
further evidence for claims that you are making, But if you dig just below 
that surface, you will fnd that the act of selection is an act of choosing to 
give one source authority over other possible sources. And that act of selec- 
tion could be tied up in a lot of other dynamics that make it easier or more 
difficult to choose, or even see, one type of source over others. Whether 
you're researching to find your own sources, asi the case with Writing 60, 
or if you're selecting and analyzing sources provided by your instructor, as 
is the case with Writing 40, 45 and 50, a major goal of all these writing 
classes is to empower you to develop a mindset towards discovery and use 
of sources that will help you as you move beyond first-year composition 
courses. This mindset asks you to take a reflective and skeptical stance to- 
wards information you encounter, while also encouraging you to be aware 
of the power that you possess as a creator of information when you write. 


This mindset towards information is what others have called “information 
literacy,” and it is an important concept in today’s world of rampant misin- 
formation and disinformation. The term “information literacy” was codified 
by the Association for College and Research Libraries (ACRL) in 2000, and 
most recently summarized in ACRL’s Framework for Information Literacy 
in 2016 as follows: 


Information literacy is the set of integrated abilities encompassing the 
reflective discovery of information, the understanding of how informa 
tion is produced and valued, and the use of information in creating new 
knowledge and participating ethically in communities of leaming. 


While the ACRL definition is rather dense, it does emphasize a process of 
“reflective discovery,” of thinking through why you are selecting specific 
sources over others, It involves an awareness of strategies to evaluate an 
information landscape. And it asks you to envision yourself as someone who 
is creating information rather than merely receiving it, Information literacy, 
then, is something that you can develop in every Composition course you 
take at UCI, and bring with you to other coursesin college and beyond. 


Many professions depend on the myriad skills related to information liter- 
acy to do their work: journalists, lawyers, activists, think tank researchers, 
fact checkers, and university professors, just to name a few examples. But 
information literacy isn’t just something that professional researchers need. 
Indeed, as more and more information is made available online, being able to 
navigate the sea of information—including misinformation and disinforma- 
tion—is vital for being engaged in public discourse, understanding current 
events, and being informed on issues including social justice movements. 
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Information literacy doesn't only apply to weighty topics, though. Want to 
find out where that dress Jennifer Lopez is wearing comes from? Trying to 
determine if that new tech gadget |s worth the money? Searching for the 
best apartment to live in next year? Want to verify the statements made in 
that YouTube advertisement? Information literacy can help you accomplish 
these tasks, too. 


Because information literacy encompasses such a wide set of concerns, 
skills, principles, and practices, our goal in this chapter is to discuss infor 
mation literacy in terms of how it applies to you as a college undergraduate 
student. This chapter will explore information literacy in two main parts. 
‘The first part will define information literacy as a concept and mindset, fo- 
cusing on how it applies to the work you'll doat UCL. In the second part, we'll 
offer two strategies for information literacy practices: developing a writing 
topic and evaluating the credibility of your sources. 


Feel free to jump around to the section that applies to whatever you're cur- 
rently working on. In addition, you might find it useful to revisit different 
sections of this chapter as you build your projects. Research and writing 
are iterative processes, and coming back to this chapter at different stages, 
could help you reflect on your development. 


It’s worth noting at the outset, moreover, that the skills you cultivate while 
a student at UCI are not dissimilar from the practices of professional re- 
searchers and scholars, People in these professions are able to demonstrate 
their information literacy in their writing because they have experience— 
they've practiced and honed their skills over time. Becoming more “infor- 
mation literate” is an ongoing process, and, no matter your prior experience 
with research, it takes practice to improve. As you build your projects this 
quarter, try to keep in mind how your own research and writing resembles 
the rhetorical moves, deployment of evidence, and argumentative strate 
gies that you see in sources you admire. 


How to Think About Information Literacy 

Let's talk about research-based writing assignments in college. You are 
probably going to encounter assignments that ask you to write a paper/ 
project that includes a specific number of “scholarly sources” or “peer-re- 
viewed sources.” Writing 60 has a requirement like this. When students see 
this kind of requirement in an assignment, they often conclude that schol- 
arly or peer-reviewed sources are the “better” ones. 


That's not necessarily true, 


Let me explain. One of the reasons why college-level assignments might 
ask for you to use a certain number of scholarly sources has to do with 
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economics. See, research is expensive, And there is this whole economy out 
there where some research is available for free online, but lots of research 
actually exists behind what's called a “paywall.” The research behind a pay 
wall isn't better or worse than research that is openly accessible, However, 
at the college level and beyond, you should be aware that not all researchis, 
free online, and you should make use of tools such as databases provided to 
you by a university library to gain access to all ofthe potential research done 
on a particular topic, You wouldn't have had access to this information when 
‘you were in high school, because school and public libraries don't have the 
kinds of budgets required to purchase database and journal subscriptions 
like university libraries do. So, by requiring students to go and find scholarly 
sources, the intent is to help you as students make use of these tools and 
gain access toa broader range of information than you would have encoun- 
tered before in your life, College professors want you to stretch your hori- 
zons, to engage with new types of sources, and to understand how scholars 
communicate with each other and advance research. And certainly, part of 
information literacy is starting to understand this aspect of information. 


Try This 


Search for “monkeypox” at https://scholargoogle.com/ without using 
a VPN. You should find some articles that are available for free, but you 
should also find some articles that will require you to pay to read (for ex- 
ample, see “Human monkeypox: an emerging zoonotic disease" published 
in 2007 in Future Microbiology). If you conduct the same search with your 
VPN turned on, you will have access to more articles, because the VPN is 
inking you to the articles that UCI Libraries subscribes to. 


‘There are definitely writing situations where you'd really want to lean heavi- 
ly into scholarly, peer reviewed sources. For example, if you were workingin 
a research lab investigating how public health has understood monkeypox, 
it would be important to find all of the valid scholarship conducted about 
the epidemiology of monkeypox in the last 30 years. But your projects for 
lower division writing at UCI are a different kind of writing situation, And 
limiting your papers toa “scholarly only” approsch might actually make you 
miss some important information that you might want to consider. This is 
another aspect of information literacy: there is not a one-size-fits-all ap- 
proach to how best to approach research. 


So what is another way of understanding what “research” means? The best 
way to describe it is touse an extended metaphor. You might know a version 
of this question: “if you could have dinner with any three people dead or 
alive, who would they be and why?” 
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Research and writing are like hosting a themed dinner party. The theme of 
your party is the topic of your paper. Your goal as the host is to have an illu- 
minating, in-depth discussion among people who all have something to say 
about the topic. Not everyone will be able to talk about all of the points of 
the conversation—sometimes, you might be setting up a dialogue between 
two or three people—but your goal is to keep the overall conversation mov- 
ing. As the host, you will be framing the conversation, but also bringing your 
own points of view into the discussion. You get to decide how the conversa- 
tion starts, how it progresses, and when the party ends. 


‘The themes for Writing 60 in particular deal with issues related to social 
justice, so you need to think carefully about who you want to invite to your 
table. If you only invite scholars or professors to that table, then your con- 
versation is going to take a specific tone. You might also want to consider 
whether you as the host would really be able to manage the discussion, or 
whether you would be out of your depth and lose control of the conversa- 
tion. On the other hand, if you dontt invite any scholars to that table, then 
your conversation would take on a different (but also specific) tone. If you're 
currently taking one of the other writing courses and your assignment asks 
you to engage with outside sources, you're similarly going to be directing 
the conversation among the authors of those sources. 


Therefore, you might be trying to find a good mix of people - some people 
with deep expertise on a topic, and maybe some other people who have 
an interesting take on an issue that has resonated with the public, maybe 
through a medium like a podcast or social media. Maybe you want to include 
journalists who've written a story on a topic in the New York Times ar Vox 
that you know millions of people may have read. In any case, you get to de- 
cide which voices you are going to bring into your paper. So you should be 
asking yourself this question: why am I choosing this person (or this source) 
over others? 


‘That leads me to my next point: When you start to choose the people you 
want to include at your table, you probably want to do some homework. 
Don't just choose the first person you come across who looks like they fit the 
part. You want to investigate that person a bit. What else have they written? 
Who do they work for? What are they most known for? Read about them 
on Google bit. And if you can't find anything about this person, you might 
also want to ask yourself... why might that be? You might also want to look 
around to see if there are other people doing similar things who might be 
better choices to bring to your table. You might have a running list of 10 
people and end up choosing only one or two. Or none! 


‘And here's another thing: when themes and topics are presented as de- 
bates, students tend to seek out people to argue “both sides” of an issue, 
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This approach is understandable given the portrayal of discussions in the 
media, but in reality, there might really only be one “side” that has the over~ 
whelming body of evidence supporting it. You don’t necessarily want to set 
up your table to be a shouting match for the sake of having a “debate.” In 
some cases, framing an issue as a debate with equal sides actually gives 
authority to a viewpoint that has largely been discredited. 


Take the climate “debate,” for example. Though media programs or talk 
shows will typically present a debate between two sides—one that recog- 
nizes anthropogenic climate change and the other that is doubtful or denies 
it-the overwhelming body of scientific literature accepts that the climate 
crisis is happening and that it is caused by humans. When TV programs 
present the issue with one person speaking for the issue and one person 
speaking against the issue, they wrongfully signal to viewers that there is 
equal support on both sides. Keep this point on debates in mind as you 
assemble your sources and aim to avoid granting authority to a perspective 
that doesn't really deserve to be magnified in your paper. 


Try This 


Check out “Climate Change Debate,” (https://youtu.be/cjuGClJUGsg) a 
2014 episode from John Oliver's HBO show Last Week Tonight for a satirical 
portrayal of this climate debate in light of scientific consensus. 


At the same time, avoid trusting the dominant narrative without question, 
as there are often larger structural reasons certain viewpoints have been 
granted more authority. You should be aware that certain perspectives—and 
especially the perspectives of communities of color, indigenous communi- 
ties, low-income communities, women, and people who live in the global 
south—have been excluded from mainstream channels of information cre- 
ation and distribution. These viewpoints have long been ignored or barred 
from entry into the institutions that are typically deemed to have the most 
authority and funding, including universities, and it's important to recognize 
these imbalances as you gather sources for your paper. In other words, you 
want to look critically at the composition of the people you've invited to 
your table. What voices are included? What voices are excluded? Why? 


That last question is an important one to consider, and one reason why 
focusing solely on peer-reviewed scholarly articles can be problematic. 
Consider the following from the National Center for Education Statistics, 
from the fall of 2020: among full-time professors, 79% were white (51% 
male), 12% were Asian/Pacific Islander (8% male), 4% were Black, 4% were 
Hispanic, and less than 1% were American Indian/Alaska Native. In short, 
“scholarly, peer-reviewed sources” are most likely to be written by white 
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male authors. For courses like Writing 60, where you will be investigating 
Issues related to social justice, you may want to seek out voices of people of 
color or women or otherwise marginalized communities who might be more 
directly impacted by issues in your course theme. 


You might find more diverse voices in news articles, blogs, podcasts, film, 
social media, or other formats or genres. Activists are more likely to be 
working in social media or amplified through news, video, or web-based 
outlets. You, as a researcher, might also be able to interview people who 
are impacted by your topic. These types of voices are known as primary 
sources, and are also an important type of source to consider when doing 
research, Primary sources are usually thought of as first-hand, immediate 
accounts of a topic by people who are directly involved in or affected by 
an issue, They can include things lke social media posts, interviews, dia- 
ries or letters, photos or videos, artworks, posters, data sets, or anything 
else that was created first-hand. They are distinct from secondary sources, 
which are written by someone at least one step removed from the prima- 
ry source and usually analyze or interpret what's going on in the primary 
source. Scholarly journal articles, most books, documentaries—these are 
secondary sources. So are many of the papers you will be writing yourself 
that analyze and interpret information! Things like websites and podcasts 
might be either primary or secondary, depending on who created them and 
for what purpose. 


With all this said, it might be easy for you to walk away from this chap- 
ter thinking that scholarly sources are “bad” or unjust or flawed. That's not 
the intended takeaway, either! Scholarly sources are indeed important, and 
in an era where there are many claims online of how to “do your own re- 
search,” itis important for you to gain increasing fluency in finding, read- 
ing, and understanding scholarly writing. This is part of learning to grow as, 
researchers. 


As you work with scholarly sources, one thing that might help you is to con- 
sider how scholarly disciplines have their own approaches to what they con- 
sider “valid” research and how they write about their research findings. For 
example, a legal scholar might write and research about vaccination policies 
for COVID-19 in a specific way. An epidemiology scholar might use differ- 
ent methods and different data sets to study and write about COVID-19 
vaccination policies. A social psychology scholar might use yet another set 
of methods and data. Each discipline will shape the types of questions that 
are considered, the methodologies used, and the kinds of conclusions that 
can be drawn from the way the research questions were presented. Being 
aware of different disciplinary approaches can help you locate and evaluate 
scholarly sources from various fields, 
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Consider how a scholars field shapes their approach to any given research 
topic. Each discipline will pose different research questions and will be in- 
terested in different facets of any subject or problem. Scholars in different 
disciplines will also shape how scholarly articles are typically written (e, 
law review articles are structured in a different way than psychology arti 
cles). This means that as you become more specialized ina disciplinary field, 
you will start to notice patterns of how your field likes to present 
scholarship. 


How much coffee is healthy 
to consume per day? 


Discipline: 
Nutrition 
Studies 


Discipline: 
Biopsychology 


How does coffee affect 
the brain? 


Topic: 


COFFEE 


Discipline: 
Economics 


What is the average 
price per cup? 


Discipline: 
History 


What are the origins for 
coffee drinking? 


Discipline: 
Chemistry 


What isthe chemical 
makeup of a coffee bean? 


Figure 5.1. Research Approaches and Academic Disciplines 


Metacognitive Checkpoint: 
Conventions 


isciplinary Perspectives and 


When you advance to upper-division writing, you should be considering the 
rhetorical expectations of your major field. In addition, you should bring 
in a consideration of the different conventions associated with various 
_genres of writing (e.g. the different conventions of a peer-reviewed article, a 
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chapter ina scholarly book, an opinion piece, a blog post) in order to better 
understand how any text is shaped by its scholarly discipline, genre, and all 
other aspects of its rhetorical situation. Some questions to consider about 
academic disciplines as you begin your project: 


1. How would a scholar in your major approach the theme of your class 
and/or the specific topic of your paper? 
What other academic disciplines would be interested in your topic? 

3. Why do you think it could be valuable to feature studies by different 


academic fields and from different genres in your work this quarter? 
Waar can be gained by locating different perspectives? 


Inaddition, you might also want to consider how each di has its own 
history. What is regarded as “legitimate” research in a discipline changes 
over time-and should change over time~as our understanding of the world 
and each other evolves. For example, in early anthropology, it was com- 
mon for white scholars to conduct ethnographies of native cultures. This 
approach was rooted in colonialism, and scholars often framed their ob- 
servations as studies of an exotic or primitive other. The field continues to 
reckon with this racist and unethical past. Many other examples of shifting 
scholarly approaches can be seen in the history of medicine. For instance, 
consider how medical practitioners for centuries believed the body was 
made up of four humors and attributed diseases to a humoral imbalance. 
This idea originated in the ancient world and only came out of vogue in the 
nineteenth-century when new theories about bacteria emerged. Or, con- 
sider how same-sex sexual behavior in animals has only been taken up as a 
subject of study in the last few decades. All of these developments reflect 
ways that scholarly fields are developing in light of new information, scien- 
tific developments, and changing values. 


Metacognitive Checkpoint: Your Major at UCI and Academic 
Disciplines 


Have you ever thought about why UCI has so many different majors and 
minors for undergraduate students? Your major (chemistry, computer sci- 
ence, mechanical engineering, education science, public health, psycholo- 
gy, and so on) is usually connected to a particular department on campus. 
Often, these departments correlate to what are commonly known as “ac- 
ademic disciplines’ or ‘scholarly fields.” Generally speaking, when we're 
talking about academic disciplines, we're referring to the accumulated spe- 
cialist knowledge of communities of scholars who share objects of study, 
concepts, theories, methodological approaches, and specified terminology 
and language. Academic disciplines evolve over time and are constituted 
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by an expanding body of knowledge, which scholars contribute to through 
publications, conference presentations, and other conversations with the 
academic community. 


When you select a major, you're focusing your college studies on a partic- 
ular discipline, and your classes in this subject will be taught by experts 
within that field, Whether or not you've already selected your major at UCI, 
your prior experience with and knowledge about specific academic disci- 
plines can help you consider different disciplinary approaches to your topic. 
Consider the following questions: 


1. Ifyou've already declared a major at UCI, how much experience do you 
already have with the discipline? Have you taken lower- or upper-divi- 
sion classes? What drew you to this particular field of study? 


2. What have you learned about the approaches of this discipline, such 
as the concepts, terminology, or research methods used by scholars in 
this field? What research questions are scholars in this field seeking to 
answer? And have any of your assumptions about this academic field 
changed or been reinforced since you've started taking college classes? 


3. What have you learned about the history of this field so far? How has 
the discipline changed over time? When was the department founded 
at UCI? Is this a well-established field or one that’s relatively new to 
the university? 


4, Towhat degree is your major “interdisciplinary,” meaning it crosses the 
boundaries of traditional academic disciplines? Why do you think this 
is the case? 


5. IF you're undeclared, what do you know about the majors you're con- 
sidering in terms of the common approaches taken within these fields? 
What topics are scholars in these fields interested in? Can you answer 
any of the above questions about your prospective major? 


‘The reason why | bring all of this up is because it is important to start to 
think about research as this sort of conversation, and about an act of choos- 
ing who you're inviting into the conversation. A big part of “information 
literacy” is these two concepts: (1) that scholarship is a conversation, and 
(2) that “authority” is not absolute, but is something that is given to a per- 
son based on a specific context. Your context is your paper, and you are the 
authority-giver. 


How to Practice Information Literacy 
Now that you have learned about what information literacy looks like, you 
can put your new knowledge into practice, In the following section, you'll 
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find tips for analyzing course texts and sources you might find on your own, 
understanding how to read and comprehend multiple texts at once in ser~ 
vice of your writing goals, and for developing a writing topic. As you move 
through writing courses at UCI, you will utilize all of these skills in various 
writing situations, One main thing ta remember is that no matter the writing 
task (for any class!) you are in charge of making the rhetorical choices that 
help you most effectively communicate your ideas. 


Developing a Writing Topic 

At various points in your writing courses at UCI, you will receive prompts. 
for the papers you are going to write. Some of the prompts will be very 
formal, asking you to incorporate a specific type and amount of research; 
other prompts may require a narrative or personal genre of writing; some 
prompts may even challenge you to write in a genre you have never heard 
of, Whatever a writing prompt is asking you to do, it is important to remem- 
ber that you are the writer (rhetor). That probably sounds super obvious, so 
let me elaborate. Even though you are being asked to write for a particular 
class using a particular set of guidelines outlined in a prompt, you are still 
the one who is going to make all of the important decisions about how you 
respond to the prompt. That means when you are confronted with a writing 
task—whatever it asks you to do—your thoughts, emotions, life experienc- 
es, knowledge, ways of thinking, and even your body are all being called 
upon to begin the writing process. 


Sounds like a tall order, but thinking about beginning your writing process 
this way can help alleviate some of the typical concerns writers at any level 
have in regards to “getting it right.” You know what | mean: you receive a 
prompt, and your first thought is “how can | get an A on this paper?” This 
thought is pretty typical and can be very helpful in getting started. But what 
if there was another way to think about developing your ideas for a paper? 


‘The YOU Factor 

As writers begin the process of responding to any prompt, they are engag- 
ing in a host of interconnected rhetorical choices. They are thinking about 
what they have learned about the topic from their classes, any prior know!- 
edge of the topic, any questions, key terms, search words, and so much 
more. Writers are also thinking about the draft itself, which ideas to include 
ina draft, who to cite and why, how to engage an audience (whomever they 
might be!), and what needs to be said in order to achieve the goals of the 
writing assignment. 


But there is more. 


You. That's right, you. You, with all that you bring to the metaphorical ta- 
ble, are a major component of the writing process. For any type of topic 
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development, not only are you part of the process of producing a piece of 
writing, you are also part of the process of researching a topic and incor- 
porating your findings in your draft. It is important to remember that you 
are not a passive receiver of information that you look up. Instead, as the 
person who is doing research, you are literally embedded in the process of 
research, and that means you are including yourself not only in the “con- 
versations” that are happening about a particular topic or issue, but also in 
the act of rhetorical inquiry. Put more simply, your mind, your body, your 
history, your skills, and your desires are all being activated and utilized in 
the process of rhetorical inquiry, or research. In other words, you, too, area 
scholar writing about your topic. 


THIS IS GOOD NEWS. 


Just by being you, and by being here, at this occasion of reading this chap 
ter, at this institution, in this year, you are already part of the research and 
writing process. 


At the beginning of each quarter, many students reflect that they do not 
have any experience with research, or that their experiences with research 
begins and ends with Google scholar, or that they feel their writing needs to 
bbe more “academic” in order to be college ready. These assessments, while 
truthful for those who write them, are missing a key element of rhetorical 
inquiry—and to be honest, of writing in general. Every student, regardless 
of research or writing experience, brings with them all of the affordances 
of their lived experiences. So, just by being here right now, you are bring- 
ing along with you a wealth of knowledge that is unique to you. As trite as 
it might sound, you are an asset to rhetorical inquiry. Why? Because you 
have a history and a set of experiences to offer and to integrate into your 
research and writing. 


Now that you have learned how to put yourself at the center of your writing 
process, here’s a question to reflect on: How do you typically get started on 
a writing assignment? 


Metacognitive Checkpoint: Reflecting on Getting Started 


1. You have a new writing assignment. What is the first thing you do to 
get started? 


2. What is your writing process like? Do you take notes and then work on 
paragraphs? Do you prefer to write an entire draft all at once? Do you 
spend time planning your draft, such as outlining or writing section 
titles? 


3. When do you begin writing? Do you like to start right away, or do you 
take time to think about your paper before you begin writing? Do you 
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draft over the course of multiple days (or weeks)? Do you write the 
draft the day it is due? 


4, Where do you write? Do you write on your phone? Computer or tablet? 
Google Docs ar Word? 


5. What do you do if you are unable to get started right away? Do you 
have any best practices for writing when stuck? 


Once you receive a writing task, you will need to make a series of choices 
about how you will respond to the task at hand. While the process of getting 
started can be overwhelming, there are a few practices to try that can help 
make writing a little easier. 


Start early. Once you receive a writing assignment, begin brainstorm- 
ing different aspects of your course theme, class topics, or other areas 
of interest related to the assignment. Are there particular concepts, 
keywords, issues, class vocabulary words, or themes that you want 
to know more about? Are there any memorable course readings you 
would like to return to for review? 


Course readings are typically a great resource for brainstorming topics 
you might want to research further. Perhaps when you read the writing 
assignment, your mind goes blank. What can you do? Try this: brain 
storm whatever comes to mind about what you have learned so far in 
your class: for example, if you are taking Writing 50, what genre are 
you learning about? What are some conventions of that genre that you 
remember? How do the conventions appear in your class readings? If 
you are in Writing 60, what social issues are you learning about in your 
class? Write down everything that comes to mind when you think about 
that issue. Then, do a quick search (Control + F or keyword search) 
back through any of your class readings to see where authors address 
those topics. Write down what you find; you may have the building 
blocks of a body paragraph. 


2. Choose a topic that interests you. As you read and learn about your 
course topic, try to find elements that stand out to you. All of the low- 
er-division writing courses will provide multiple opportunities for 
you to read and evaluate different topics, and it is up to you to locate 
aspects of a topic that excite you. Personally, | typically write about 
topics that elicit shock or frustration in me; if | have @ strong emo- 
tion about something, itis usually enough to get me fired up and ready 
to learn more about it. A few years ago I was writing about genealo- 
gy, s0 I submitted my saliva sample to a DNA testing service to learn 
more about my family tree. Doing so sparked months of research into 
DNA sequencing, how ancestry services work, the efficacy of home 
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test kits, and narrative testimonials written by people who used DNA 
testing to learn about their ancestry. How | went about leaming more 
about this topic included following people on social media who were 
knowledgeable about the topic or, even better, who were directly i 
volved. Hashtags proved to be a useful research tool, so I also searched 
keywords related to the topic to locate hashtags and relevant posts. I 
watched documentaries, found popular articles and books on the topic, 
and even went through the UCI Libraries databases to search terms 
that applied to my topic. [literally immersed myself in the topic I was 
writing about—I thought ebout it often, watched, read, searched, and 
talked about it. And this entire process all began with a sparkof interest 
unique tome. 


Start small but think broadly. Imagine you are in a class on climate 
change, and you want to write about a topic related to your hometown 
—say, air pollution levels. You could begin by Googling the name of your 
hometown and “air pollution.” Yoursearch might yield a few local news- 
paper articles about the topic, but that's not enough data to get your 
paper off to a strong start. So, keep your hometown in mind—that's 
the “start small” part—but think more broadly. Try searching keywords 
related to air pollution in your home state, such as “Southern California 
air pollution,” or “worst air pollution in California.” Search phrases such 
as these will yield more sources and can even guide toward a topic for 
a paper that centers a more specific issue. 


Seek to persuade an audience you care about. Whenever you write, 
you are writing for someone else, even if that someone else is you (as 
in journaling). So, if you can, when you are getting started on a draft, 
Imagine an audience that you care about. in Writing 60, for example, 
you'll advocate for a particular solution to a social issue. Since you took 
the advice above and chose a topic you are interested in, itislikely that 
you are also invested in the audience you are writing for. Why are you 
interested in writing for this particular audience? Who are they? What 
Go they value? What might this audience already know about the social 
issue? What do they need to know in order to understand the stakes of 
the issue? Questions such as these can help you home in on an imag- 
ined audience that is also specific, which will push you to write with 
more clarity, precision, and purpose. 


The topic you begin writing about may not be the topic you stick 
with, If your class requires outside research, let your research findings 
guide you. That means your paper will be informed and shaped by the 
conversations that scholars and other experts are having about your 
topic. If you are writing a paper that does not require outside research, 
you can still let the writing process guide you. As you write, you will be 
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reading class texts, and you'll receive feedback from your instructor, 
peers, and perhaps even the Writing Center: It is ok—and even won- 
derfully beneficial!—to remain flexible with your topic as your draft 
develops. 


Lateral Reading 

As you narrow down your research topic, you'll start to come across sources 
you might want to use in your paper. Before you dive into a source, though, 
it's crucial to look beyond the internal information provided on the doc- 
ument or webpage. The overabundance of information online means you 
can’t automatically trust the sources you find, even if those sources at first 
glance appear relevant to your paper. Anytime you encountera new source, 
strive to be curious, even skeptical about it. Who is behind the information? 
‘What purpose are they trying to achieve? How are they contributing to a 
larger ongoing conversation about the topic? And is this information reli- 
able in the first place? 


You may have heard that the best way to evaluate a source is toread it closely, 
asking questions as you read and taking time to carefully understand the ma- 
terial in depth. While critical readingjis a skill that will be central to your suc~ 
cess in your writing class, it is not necessarily the most effective or efficient 
first step to take when you encounter a source in your research. It might seem 
counterintuitive, but the best way to find out information about the source is, 
to actually pause and move to other webpages to evaluate it. Just because a 
‘source seems relevant doesn’t mean it's credible, and you don't want to build 
‘your paper on dubious claims. Indeed, the sources you decide to include in 
‘your paper reflect your own ethos as a responsible academic writer. And so, 
before you spend time critically reading a source, it’s important to first con- 
sider where that information comes from and who's behind it. This method of 
external examination is often called lateral reading. 


Imagine your preliminary searching leads you to a webpage with an arti- 
cle that looks relevant to your research project. In order to assess whether 
or not a source is credible, you might be tempted to stay on the page and 
scroll through the information, scrutinizing it in detail. This approach can be 
called “vertical reading” because the reader proceeds from top to bottom. In 
contrast to this “vertical” reading, lateral reading means venturing outside 
the source to find information about it from other places. This approach is 
called lateral reading because, rather than reading down the page, you read 
to the side by seeking out external information in new tabs. 


When you read laterally, you open new tabs in your web browser to look up 
information on the author, publication platform, or sponsoring organization, 
Lateral reading is an approach employed by professional fact checkers, and 
it can make your researching more efficient because it prompts you to vet 
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the source before taking the time to read through it, For example, if you 
find a study on your topic from an official-sounding organization, you can 
search the name of that organization or website to see what information is 
out there. If there's a Wikipedia page on the writer, website, or organization, 
what does it say? Can you find any other sources, such as news articles, 
about the organization or website? Who owns the organization? Can you 
figure out where the funding comes from? Does the person or organiza- 
tion behind the information have a hidden agenda? Are there any potential 
conflicts of interest? If the source is attributed to a specific author, can you 
look up their professional background? Are they a journalist? An activist? A 
government official? A scholar, and, if so, what academic field do they work 
in? What biases might the writer have? What are their qualifications? Do 
you know anything about the author's personal lived experience that might 
shape their perspective or motivations? By leaving the source to consult 
outside sources, you gather information that you can synthesize to make a 
judgment about the original source's reliability. 


S | FT 


OQVO 


Find better ‘Trace claims, 
thesouee ‘coverage quotes and media to 
the original context 


Figure 52: The Four Moves of the SFT. Method 


Try This: Lateral Reading with the S. 


|.F.T. Method 


A useful approach to lateral reading is the SIFT method, which was devel- 
oped by scholar Mike Caulfield (see Figure 5.2). 


So, witen you find a source that looks like it has potential for your project, 
try these moves: 


> Stop — before you read the webpage from top to bottom, pause and 
open up new tabs in your web browser 


> Investigate the Source — in new tabs, search the writer and webpage 
online, such as in Wikipedia pages or news articles; try to figure out 
where the funding for this information comes from and try to suss out 
the creator's purpose or motivations 
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} Find Better Coverage ~ confirm that other credible sources and out- 
lets can corroborate the information; notice which perspectives are 
also talking about this issue 


> Trace claims, quotes, and media to the original context — follow links 
and references to trace a claim to its original study or source; critical- 
ly examine the evidence; trace images back to their original context 
through a reverse image search in Google 


And consider these additional perks: rather than trying to assess the 
trustworthiness of a source by reading it carefully, which can take a lot 
of time, you can usually determine essential information about a source’s 
trustworthiness through lateral reading in a matter of minutes. After 
you've determined that the source is reliable, you can return to the original 
webpage and begin to read it critically. Plus, armed with the information you 
gether by reading laterally, having more insight into the writer's purpose 
and perspective, it's likely you'll have an easier time understanding the 
content of the source when you go back to it. In sum, it can be helpful to 
view lateral reading as a precursor to critical reading. 


You might be thinking that lateral reading won't always be necessary, es- 
pecially in cases when the source seems official. If the website appears to 
be professional, is it really worth the time to look up the writer, publication 
venue, and sponsoring organization in new tabs? Recall the earlier advice 
to be skeptical about your sources, especially anything you come across 
online. These days, websites rely on visual rhetoric and aesthetics—things 
like snazzy layouts, official-looking logos, flashy graphs and charts, and a 
lack of typos—to appear credible. An organization may carry a name that 
seems prestigious, the text may provide ample statistics, and the website 
may be held at a .org domain, but none of these factors guarantee that the 
source is credible. Did you know, for instance, that a org is an open domain 
that anyone can purchase? If you were to just judge the webpage based on 
its looks or other superficial categories, you might be falling into the trap of 
trusting the content without vetting it first. This oversight might mean you 
end up citing spurious evidence, which can affect your own credibility as an 
academic writer, And, perhaps worse, you might perpetuate misinformation 
or disinformation. On the other hand, in forgoing lateral reading, you might 
dismiss a webpage that looks less polished even if it's coming from a valu- 
able perspective on your topic. 


Introduction to Information Literacy 


Being information literate includes being aware of how the writer uses 
multiple modes to communicate to achieve their purpose, Consider 
@ webpage’s multimodality as part of the rhetorical choices meant to 
persuade or to otherwise achieve a source's intended goal. Websites 
with @ hidden agenda will use any means necessary-including visu- 
al, spatial linguistic, aural, and gestural modes-to convey authenticity 
and reliability. Google “dark pattern’ to find out more about this. 


A savvy researcher will use lateral reading to evaluate the source while 
paying attention to how the source communicates through different 
modes. 


Even if the source is from a news outlet or publication platform you know 
and trust already, employing lateral reading will enable you to gain a 
better understanding of that source and its rhetorical situation. Plus, as an 
academic writer, it's a good idea to double-check any preconceptions, good 
or bad, you may have about a particular writer, media outlet, or publication 
venue. Your familiarity with a web page or venue might cause you to make 
assumptions or might mean you miss salient details that you could use 
to contextualize and analyze the source and to identify its audience and 
purpose. 


Contextualizing Your Sources 

AAs you use lateral reading to evaluate a source's reliability, its likely you'll 
also gain a deeper understanding of its rhetorical situation, context, and 
how it fits into larger conversations about the topic. In addition to discern- 
ing background information on the writer, website, or sponsoring organiza- 
tion, the information you uncover about the source through lateral reading 
can help you determine its genre, audience, and purpose. These are details 
that are often pertinent to include in an annotated bibliography, or they may 
be deals youll want to tell your reader about as you introduce the sourcein 
your writing. Of course, just because you've deemed a source to be credible 
doesn’t mean it belongs in your paper, and youll likely need to “interview” 
many sources before you select the ones you want to put into conversation 
in your own piece. Lateral reading can aid in this process by helping you get 
a sense of the source In a larger context. 
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UIDING QUESTIONS: PLACING A SOUR 


ONTEXT 


Thinking about a source in terms of its larger context can help you understand 
whether or not to bring that source into your writing and how to deploy it in 
your paper. Some questions to ask yourself after you've looked into the source: 


1 When was this source published? What conversations were going on be- 
fore this source was created, and what discussions or debates have hap- 
pened after? What other sources have cited or referred to this source? 


2. Does the source offer background information? Does it illuminate the his- 
tory of the issue or detail how perceptions of the topic have changed over 
time? 

3. What evidence is this source based on? What does that toll you about the 
‘ongoing conversation(s) this source is contributing to? 


4, Who else is engaging with this source? What communities or audiences 
‘would grant authority tothis source, and why? 


5. Does the source highlight the perspective of a person or community com- 
monly left out of the conversation? Or does it represent a more dominant 
perspective or narrative? How can you tell? 


6. Isthis source strengthening or refuting previous scholarship? Does it pro- 
vide analysis you want to challenge or build upon? 


These benefits reinforce the utility of lateral reading in many situations, 
including for sources selected by your instructor. If you can maintain a cu- 
riasity about the sources assigned to your class, you'll likely be in a better 
position to pick up on connections to other course materials and concepts, 
Do you ever look up the authors or websites of the sources assigned before 
you start reading, for instance? Your instructor will likely provide you back- 
ground and context, but it’s always a good idea to do some investigating on 
your own—just open some new tabs in your web browser. Lateral reading 
can help you understand why your instructor chose this particular text (or 
podcast, video essay, etc.) and can further illuminate how it fits into the 
larger class. 


‘Though we've been focusing on the utility of lateral reading for academic 
writing in this chapter, this same approach applies to many situations be- 
yond the university, If you can carry an informed skepticism with you, you'll 
be able to navigate any new information you encounter, whether it be a post 
shared on social media or an article forwarded to you by a family mem- 
ber. Being able to evaluate evidence, and including lateral reading in your 
process of scrutinizing any piece of communication, means you'll be better 
prepared to sort through any information that comes your way. 


Introduction to Information Literacy 


Conclusion 

Ideally, this discussion of information literacy leaves you feeling empowered 
to take on research with curiosity, perseverance, and a sense of responsi- 
bility when selecting sources. This chapter has offered tips for how to ap- 
proach, assess, manage, and create information, and these are skills you'll 
be able to transfer into new situations, including those you encounter on a 
daily basis as you strive to become a discerning and engaged global citizen 
To that end, consider the words of a former Writing 60 student, Maitreyi 
Sinha, who had this to say about the relevance of honing skills in informa- 
tion literacy at the conclusion of the course: 


‘This class helped me look at multiple perspectives of the same issue. It 
may seem impossible to learn almost everything on a new topic; how- 
ever, this class has taught me that it is possible as long as you know how 
to navigate the Internet and how to read sources strategically. In light 
of the digital era, I believe this skillis especially relevant and necessary 
for everyone to learn, With most of the population receiving their daily 
dose of news from social media, people need to be able to discern what 
is real and what is fake. The news online has a powerful way of swaying 
and has both advantages and disadvantages. If it wasn't for social me- 
cia, Black Lives Matter might not have gotten as much attention, But at 
the same time, social media can also easily circulate inaccurate, harm- 
ful information. If people can learn to do their own version of “lateral 
reading” for social media and certain news sites in general, misinforma- 
tion wouldn't spread so easily. Especially for politics, people won't have 
a reason to shy away and can't use the excuse that they don’t know 
enough about the topics when research can be done. 
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I Came Here for an Argument 
By Loren Eason 


Tm Loren Eason, a Lecturer in UCPs Composition Program, and I study 
and write about the rhetoric of video games and how they relate to other 
media, (I get to study video games? How cool is that?) Because my work 
bridges two very different areas of study, | often find myself explaining 
work written for one specific group of readers to another group of read- 
ers with different interests, knowledge, and ways of seeing things. 'm 
writing this chapter on argument for you in the hope that it will help you, 
too, to learn haw you can understand other people's arguments and their 
‘own purposes for writing them, explain those arguments to others, and 
use them to support your own claims and purposes. 


We've All Been Here Before 

It’s the fifth week of the quarter and your professor has assigned an 
argumentative paper for Marvel’s Black Panther. You used to love that 
movie, but now you are beginning to think it may kill you (six pages of 
writing = doom!). You've been working for days (well, minutes a day, in 
between all the rest of your classes and necessary college activities), trying 
to put together your paper, going over your notes, asking questions about 
the prompt and summarizing all of the things you remember from the class 
discussion and any outside readings that you were forced at gunpoint to 
collect. It's getting down to the wire and you are still not at all sure how to 
put itll together and make it work. Despite your efforts, all you have are a 
few rambling paragraphs of truthy facts and a vague idea of what you want 
to say, and somehow you are also supposed to find two outside sources to 
include. You know you are supposed to integrate those sources and to use 
them to support a claim of some sort in your paper, but you aren't even sure 
what that really means 


Something is still missing... 
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That Something Is an Argument 

Pay attention to these next three paragraphs because in them I take two 
outside sources that analyze Black Panther and begin building bridges be- 
tween them and the subject of the paper assigned in the last section, 


In Marvel's Black Panther, we are introduced to TChalla, the super- 
powered king of the fictional African nation of Wakanda that has, for 
centuries, used its advanced science and its deposits of a mystical met- 
al, vibranium, to hide itself and keep colonial powers away. But in this 
film the threat to T’Challa’s power comes not from outside the country, 
but from within his own family history. 


As Christopher Orr notes in his review of the film in The Atlantic, Black 
Panther sets up three different views of therole that the fictional African 
nation of Wakanda should play in the world. The first one, subscribed 
to by T'Challa’s father, TChaka, is that Wakanda needs to stay hidden 
from the rest of the world to protect its status as an African utopia un- 
spoiled by colonialism. The second one, put forward by T’Challa’s ex- 
lover, Nakia, has Wakanda sharing its mineral and technological wealth 
with its neighbors as a way to fight against exploitation by colonial 
powers. And the third vision for Wakanda comes from TChalla’s rival, 
Erik Killmonger, who says that that Wakanda should use its mineral 
and technological wealth to promote worldwide revolution against 
colonialist oppressors with Wakanda at the head. 


And those are just the central arguments for T’Challa as leader of 
Wakanda. Another film critic, R. Eric Thomas, argues in Elle that the 
central debate about Wakanda is never settled because T’Challa’s and 
Killmonger’s personal histories get in the way, and that the real argu- 
ment of the film is between Nakia and Okoye, asking if a citizen's duty is 
to support the good leader (Nakia's claim) r to support the government 
regardless of the leader (Okoye’s claim). The two of them have several 
minutes of uninterrupted dialogue in the middle of the film where each 
puts forward her argument and the evidence that supports it. And it is 
this argument's resolution in the climax of the film (complete with CGI 
explosions and war rhinos!) that allows the film to resolve itself 


This is a good start to writing an argumentative paper about the film, but 
it's not yet an argument because it has not yet told us how you intend to 
change our view of the film, or why these different articles are important to 
our understanding of what the film means. All the polished writing and good 
summary and careful integration in the world will not make a successful 
argument. You will not have a full, functioning paper until you can figure out 
what it is that your readers think about the subject you are writing about 
(listening) and figure out what you are trying to say that adds something 
new to the “conversation” (some additional information of your own or a 


1.Came Here for an Argument 


new perspective from which to understand the conversation) that all adds 
up toa better, more productive way of understanding the topic. 


Argument Starts with Listening 

In college, the most common situation we face is one in which we are pre- 
sented with a text that we are meant to decode—to read, understand, and 
find the significance of. And afier we have done this, we are often asked to 
write an essay in which we reevaluate our own understanding of the text to 
account for how our understanding of the world is changed by seeing the 
world through the perspective of the text. This means that before we begin 
to send our own message in response, we should take the time to listen 
thetorically to the message we are responding to. 


We need to work to understand the significance of our shared messages 
before we begin to respond and change the situation. Krista Ratcliffe, the 
person most responsible for promoting the concept of “thetorical listening” 
writes that 


this sort of understanding means more than simply listening for a speak- 
er/writer’s intent. It also means more than simply listening for our own 
self-interested intent, which may range from appropriation (employing 
a text for one’s own ends), to Burkean identification (smoothing over 
differences), to agreement (only affirming one’s own view of reality). 
Instead, understanding means listening to discourse not for intent but 
with intent—with the intent to understand not just the claims, not just 
the cultural logics within which the claims function, but the rhetorical 
negotiations of understanding as well. (12) 


To listen rhetorically we must decode more than just the meaning of 
the text that we receive; we must also decode the context in which the 
communication was sent and attempt to understand our own relationship 
to both the rhetor who sent it and to the context—the world or culture or 


circumstance—that prompted the sender to attempt to communicate, 


GUIDING QU! FOR RHETORICAL 


What do we know about the sender of the message and the 
that prompted the sender to send theirparticular message 
moment? 


that particular 


2. What can we decipher of the sender's purpose for sending such a message 
in this way? 


3. How might our own context, perspective, or situation differ from the au- 
thor’s, and how might this difference affect our understanding of the 
message? 
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It’s not quite that we are trying to put ourselves in the place of the com- 
municator so much as itis that we are trying to develop a fair and accurate 
understanding of what, precisely, the sender Is trying to say and what that 
message tells us about the way the sender sees the world. 


[As you can see, rhetoric is much more than just the application of a bunch of 
special techniques to make communication more persuasive. We often look 
atrhetoricin that way, but the success or failure of any particular technique 
depends entirely on whether or not it is appropriate to the audience re- 
ceiving your message at the time they receive it and within the context that 
connects the rhetor with the audience. The techniques you might already 
be familiar with from your previous study of rhetoric (especially the use 
of diction, imagery, syntax, and tone to achieve a particular goal) are not 
magical, nor do they work automatically in every given situation. Rhetorical 
know-how needs to be employed with a thorough understanding of the 
purpose behind creating a particular text and of the likely audiences who 
will encounter and engage with the text 


Returning to our first example of Marvel's Black Panther, this rhetorical lis- 
tening might consist of thinking about and trying to understand: 


1. The history of the comic book and the people who have read and 
loved the character, 

2. Thecurrent audience for Marvel films and the expectations that they 
have, 

3. Theimportance of Black Pantheras.asuperhero for African American 
communities and for people of color, and 

4, (IF you are writing the paper for an academic audience and aiming to 
impress) the history of postcolonial studies or of Afrofuturism. 


Knowing these things will help you to understand the film, as well as what 
arguments are being made about the film and the contextual reasons why. 
people consider those arguments important. 


But there is also a second layer of listening that you need to do—not for 
your own understanding of the film (or whatever it is that you are writing 
about), but rather to understand your potential audiences and their reasons 
for wanting to read your text. Think about your own rhetorical situation and 
the attitudes or knowledge that you wish to change with your text. Try to 
understand what the people you are writing to already believe about the 
topic, why they believe what they do, and why it is important to them. Once 
you understand these things, you will be ready to start crafting an argument. 


1Came Here for an Argument 


Having a Plan 
Too often the novice college writer finds him or herself following a plan that 
looks like a famous Internet meme: 


Phase 


esearch a“Theme” Phase 2: 


Phase 3: Paper 


Without an argument—something that connects your own thoughts to the 
thoughts of your sources—you have no way to profit from having done all 
that collecting of sources. All you have is a big pile of evidence in the middle 
of your room, 


But putting everything together in a way that makes sense—logos—requires 
‘more than just a pile of relevant evidence. You need to understand how to 
put that evidence together in a convincing manner to show your readers not 
just all of the pieces of your evidence, but how they fit together, what they 
build, and why this new information you have built is important. 


‘An argument is a way of presenting new information (or old informa- 
tion in a new way or new combination) to an audience in order to build 
a bridge from their old way of seeing things to the new way that you 
are showing them. Think about what part of their existing worldview 
you need to change in order to convince them they need to change 
their opinion, 


Critical Perspective—Your Point-of-View, Translated 


The other big thing that you need to figure out as you work out your 
argument is what your critical perspective is going to be. 


A common question about college papers is if it’s okay to put in your 
personal opinions. It’s tricky question. A paper that is all just reporting of 
information found in your research or pointing to evidence and describing 
what is going on is going to come off sounding like a book report if you do 
not add something of your own to the mix. In popular writing that extra 
spice you add might be some snark or a reference that entertains a reader 
and makes the text more fun and engaging, but engaging is not the same 
thing as persuasive or informative. To persuade, or influence the way that a 
reader thinks about the topic you are writing about, you need to use all the 
listening you did and all your understanding to find a context from which 
your point of view will make persuasive sense to your readers. You can think 
of this critical perspective as a place where both you and your reader can 
look at the issues you are writing about that respects where both of you are 
coming from. It's your perspective, but presented in a way that your reader 
can understand and that seeks to understand haw your perspective affects 
your reader’s world, 
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Not just “hey, this is my opinion” and “your opinion is cool, too,” but a way 
of understanding why your opinion matters to how you approach the world 
and why that perspective should matter to your readers. Developing a 
critical perspective is about finding the difference you want to make in their 
understanding and then trying to clarify why this perspective is important, 
‘They may not always agree with whet you are arguing, but they should come 
away equipped to understand how that perspective matters to the world 
you both share, 


One way of doing this is to keep circling back to your thesis and asking 
yourself “what part of my (or my readers’) understanding am I trying to 
change with what lam writing? Why is it important to see the world in this 
way? What does this way of seeing things reveal that other ways of thinking 
about the world will miss? 


You should also take these opportunities to test your own critical position 
by considering how another perspective might view your own choices 
or values. You need to be able to show that your critical perspective is 
reasonable, and that you have thought about other points of view before 
choosing your own. 


Keep circling back to these questions as you write and try to improve the 
clarity of your focus with each round of revision. 


Do not fall into the procrastination trap of thinking that you need to 
have your critical perspective all figured out before you can start writ- 
ing, Sometimes we figure out our critical perspective in the process of 
writing or revising. And often we learn things while writing that clari- 
fy our own understanding and change or make our own perspective 
clearer to us, This is all part of the iterative process of thinking and writ- 
ing, It’s a question to keep coming back to as you write, You will Know 
that you have figured out your writing when your critical perspective 
becomes clear. 


Arguments: Claims Based on Data, Supported by 
Evidence 

Stephen Toulmin, a mid-twentieth-century British philosopher, came up 
with a flexible system for thinking about all sorts of arguments, without 
having to get into alot of technical jargon and details, that’s rigorous enough 
toget you through most sorts of college writing that require argumentation, 
In Toulmin’s influential 1958 book, The Uses of Argument, he argues that 
we can outline most arguments as having a Claim based on specific Data or 
Grounds, supported by further Evidence or other Backing: 


1.Came Here for an Argument 


“It’s better to have a fire axe in a zombie apocalypse than to havea shotgun 
because the axe is more versatile. It never needs reloading and doesn't make 
noise.” 


Hovering in the background of these arguments are many unspoken or 
unwritten assumptions that the people involved tend to take for granted. 
Toulmin calls these assumptions Warrants. (The warrants here are that 
zombies exist, are dangerous to humans, and are attracted to noise.) 


Of course, few arguments worth the energy required to debate come 
without at least one other side that needs to be considered, and for this 
reason Toulmin also includes two other useful and important categories in 
his system: Qualifiers and Rebuttals (or Reservations, depending on how 
you decide it is most useful to frame your argument). We can define these 
elements as follows: 


TOULMIN’S SYSTEM TO OUTLINE ARGUMENTS 


Claim (C): The conclusion to which the writer wants to lead the readers: 
the thesis or main point in an argumentative paper. [For ¢ paper, this is your 
thesis and not another author's thesis: their claims become either Backing or 
Reservations, depending on whether they support or undermine your claim, 
respectively.) 

Backing (B) or Evidence (E): The examples, statistics, analogies, or find- 
ings that the writer uses to convince the readers that they should agree with 
the claim. [Bringing in other voices or your own experience} 

Grounds (G) or Data (D): The beginning foundation for the proposition. 
What the reader must know in order to understand why the claim is being 
made, [This is shared between you and your reader. if they dont see and 
understand these grounds they will not understand what you are claiming, 
Why are you making your claim? 


Warrant (W): The more general reasons or assumptions that are associat- 
ed with the Ciaim and Grounds. The premise. [Tricky, because your audience 
‘may not agree with them or you, or your audience may not see them because 
they assume them automatically) 

Qualifier (Q): Used by the writer to narrow down the claim in order to spec- 
ify the case in which the claim is most probable or applicable, or to highlight 
an uncertainty in your own case, [Are there cases in which your evidence 
does not apply? Is there disagreement over data? Do we need to keep op- 
tions open?| 


Rebuttal or Reservations (R): Counterarguments or counterexamples that, 
the writer puts forward on his or her own of necessity or in order to build his 
or her own ethos as a trustworthy person, 
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Please note, here, that when we are dealing with evidence in the 
Grounds, Backing, or Rebuttal this evidence should always be 
Sufficient, Typical, Accurate, and/or Relevant—STAR, If the evidence 
you want to use is too limited in scope or number, too unusual, inac- 
curate, or too tangential to your claim, it will not further your argument 
and should not be included. If the example or evidence is so cool that 
you feel your lifeis diminished by not including it, then either put it in a 
separate file to use in another work, change your claim so that the ex- 
ample is relevant to the claim, or put it in e footnote or endnote where it 
doesn't disrupt the central argument but stil shows the world just how 
mindblowingly cool you are. 


Also, it’s important here to remember how crucial it is for you to de- 
velop your ethos as a fair and reliable rhetor. Pay attention to all of the 
evaluation you do for any outside sources (see Chapter 5 "Information 
Literacy’ if you need a refresher) and make sure not to misrepresent, 
distort, or ignore any problematic areas just because they make your 
argument more difficult, This is what Grounds, Qualifiers, and Rebuttals 
are for. 


When it is all put together in one place, Toulmin’s system looks like this: 


Don't worry if all of this sounds a bit abstract. It's easy to get hung up on 
the names of the different parts of an argument or to get distracted when 
trying to figure out how to break down a writer's argument into the differ- 
ent parts above. The truth is, though, that the names are far less important 
than understanding what we are trying to do with an argument. The most 
important things to take away from Toulmin’s explanation is that we need to 
base our claim on clear grounds and back it with solid evidence, and that we 
need to consider and include the exceptions our audience will raise and the 
situations in which our arguments do and do not apply. Like this... 


Argument in Action 
Let's go back to the thesis statement above about weapons in the zombie 
apocalypse: 

Its better to have a fire axe in a zombie apocalypse than to have a shotgun 


because the axe is more versatile. It never needs reloading and doesn't make 
noise. 


1.Came Here for an Argument 


Init 'm making a claim about fire axes. My claim is that if you are caught in 
a zombie apocalypse and have to choose between a shotgun anda fire axe, 
the fire axe is a better choice. | then offer three pieces of evidence for that 
claim. 


Oh, erap...that thesis Jooks a lot like a five-paragraph essay thesis. What I 
need to do here is think about how all of this information goes together and 
why I might need all those pieces to convince my readers. 


First off, while it might look like my thesis has three points, when you look 
at the structure, you'll notice that the claim is that the axe is a more versatile 
tool. That's not actually three pieces of backing—it's a claim and two pieces 
of backing fora separate, but related, comparative claim. If I wanted to turn 
this into an actual piece of writing, one written for a real audience that | can’t 
converse with, I'd need to make the pieces of my argument a lot clearer. 


What | am really doing here is imagining a conversation and thinking about 
all the points that could be made, then selecting the most important ones. 
Why did I choose to emphasize that the axe is quiet and that it doesn’t need 
reloading? What is it about the world of the zombie apocalypse that makes 
these things matter? That is to say, what are the Grounds on which these 
facts become important? 


Grounds: In a zombie apocalypse worid, both stealth and scarcity matter, 
You can't just go out and buy the stuff you need—you have to scrounge for 
supplies. Moreover, because zombies are everywhere and they are attracted 
to noise, you have to sneak around when you are looking for those supplies. 


Now that we have those two defining points, we can begin to think about 
a better structure for this argument. We know that we are arguing about 
shotgun versus fire axe, so what are the strengths of the shotgun? What 
makes all your friends go “och!” when they think about fighting zombies 
with one? It’s a powerful weapon that does a lot of damage and requires less 
skill than many other weapons. 


So what is a shotgun good for in a zombie apocalypse? You can use it to kill 
zombies. You can use it to hunt game for food. Drawback? In both cases 
you make a lot of noise while doing it, and noise attracts zombies. And a 
shotgun needs shotgun shells to work. Using the shotgun means that you 
will also need to scrounge more for supplies to replace the ammunition that 
you use, which means you will need to go to places where zombies gather 
to get those supplies. 


Why is a fire axe a useful tool in the zombie apocalypse? You can use it to 
defend yourself from zombies ond you can use it to get into places that have 
been boarded up while you are looking for supplies. More importantly, the 
axe doesn’t use up any supplies. Drawbacks? One drawback is that it makes 
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noise when you are breaking in. Sure it does, but you'd need to make that 
noise anyway if you had to find more ammunition, so you are no worse off 
than you would be if you had a shotgun. The other big drawback is that the 
axe can only be used against a zombie if it is close enough to reach you, and 
that one is not so easy to explain away. 


Knowing these things, then, why is it that so many of your friends would 
pess up the axe for the shotgun? Maybe because they have played a lot of 
video games or watched a lot of films, and shotguns are more exciting and 
dramatic than people sneaking around and trying to be quiet. 


Putting It All in the Right Order 


Now that we've finally got the whole shape of the argument out, we can 
better see what's going on here and start to put this all together in a way 
that makes sense both for us and for readers who can’t see all the things 
that are going on in our heads, An outline might look something like this: 


1) What most people think a zombie apocalypse is like [Rebuttal] 
a) Zombies chasing people 
b) People shooting zombies with shotguns 
2) What areal zombie apocalypse would look like [Grounds] 
a) People sneaking around trying to avoid zombies 
b) People having to scrounge for dwindling supplies 
3) An axeis better in a real zombie apocalypse because...[Claim] 
a) Can be used for more than just shooting things [Claim/Backing] 
i) Chopping things for fires [Evidence] 
Ii) Opening doors and containers [Evidence] 
b) Doesn't need ammunition and supplies [Backing] 
c) Quieter than a shotgun [Backing] 
4) But an axe is not perfect [Qualifier] 
a) Requires close range to use [Reservation] 
1) True. This is a danger [Qualifier] 


b) Shotgun may be more effective early on when supplies are more 
plentiful [Qualifier] 


iil) But the longer things go on, the harder it will become to find sup- 
plies and ammunition [Rebuttal] 


iv) Attracting fewer zombies means having to fight fewer zombies, so 
the battles should be smaller [Rebuttal] 
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1.Came Here for an Argument 


This is the outline of a paper with an argument. But what's important here 
is not that I know all the terms for the parts of an argument, but that I have 
thought through the details of what my audience believes and why (Le., 
shotguns!!!); Ihave shown them why they need to reconsider, given them an 
alternative, and shown them when and why that alternative is preferable to 
their previous thought on the matter. And where | saw potential objections 
to my argument, I demonstrated to my audience that I have considered al- 
ternatives and am being reasonable, 


If you know that your audience expects a particular topic or genre to 
be addressed in a particular way, you should take that into consider- 
ation in your formal organizetion. | started the essay outline above with 
a rebuttal in order to set the grounds of my argument early on, 


If you know for a fact that your audience is going to view your claim 
with suspicion, you need to work hard to build some common ground 
before you tackle their opposition and present your own side of the 
issue, 


An argument always needs a Claim and Backing. An argument witha complex 
thesis (the gold standard of a solid academic paper) will need more than 
Just a Claim and Backing—it will require some sort of extra consideration of 
alternative approaches or interpretations along with some demonstration 
that the writer has weighed these carefully before making his or her claim. 
This allows us, as writers, to show our readers why they should consider 
changing their minds, if we know we are taking on a common belief. And 
showing that we have thought of alternatives that our readers may not have 
noticed or stopped to consider helps us to build our ethos as careful and 
rational thinkers. All of these are good things. 


Reading for Argument vs. Reading for Content 

In order to argue effectively, a writer must be able both to read and 
understand other writers’ arguments and to produce his or her own 
arguments. Claims are built out of Grounds and Warrants, and both of those 
things must be shared between the writer and the reader, so they must be 
established and agreed upon before the argument begins for the argument 
to make any sense. This is the argument’s history. Whatever Backing, 
Grounds, or Warrants you use—whether in support of your own argument 
or as Qualifiers or Reservations to be accounted for in the building of a 
consensus—you have to understand how they are being used in your 
sources’ arguments before you can use them convincingly in your own. 
This means reading not just for facts and information that can be used as 
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Backing or overcome as Rebuttals, but also to understand how the author 
ofa particular source is using that fact or bit of data his or herself: reading 
for argument as well as for content. 


When reading for content, we tend to scan the page looking for definitive 
claims, facts, concrete details that support thse claims, and especially for 
the conclusions drawn from these claims. Most qualitative tests that you 
are given are designed to check reading comprehension and not critical 
thinking. If you can identify and remember concrete facts and the conclu- 
sions that are drawn from them, you will usually do well on multiple choice 
and short answer exams, But this method of skimming can create misun- 
derstandings and lead you to misinterpret the writer’s purpose when you 
mistake the role these concrete facts play in a writer’s overall argument. 
What appears to be a definitive statement of facts may actually be a writer's 
presentation of someone else’s backing for a claim that the writer of the 
current piece of writing is preparing to refute. Mistaking Reservations or 
Qualifications for Backing can lead you to claim that the writer believes the 
opposite of what he or she actually argues. Doing this can wreck whatever 
trust you have established with your reader. 


When reading for argument, on the other hand, we scan the page looking for 
clues that track who is making which claims as well as the writer’s attitude 
toward the claims that are being made (since the writer may not agree 
with all of the claims—rebuttals, right?). While writers sometimes state 
these attitudes explicitly within the text as a formal evaluation of another 
persor’s claims or evidence, quite often writers use much more subtle clues 
to indicate their attitudes toward the claim (for example, by using phrases 
like “While writers sometimes state....” or “quite often writers..."—I used 
4 Qualifier there). The evidence used in these claims is important, but no 
less important than the words that the writer uses to link together his or 
her phrases. We call the practice of using these linking words signposting 
because the words act the same way that signs do to show the reader where 
the writer’s argument turns or takes detoursso that the reader does not get 
lost in all the details. 


SOME COMMON SIGNPOSTS AND TRANSITIONS 

+ Backing (cause and effect): accordingly, consequently. 

+ Backing (related point) furthermore, in addition, likewise... 

= Qualifier (concession): although, even though, in spite of, despite... 


+ Reservation (comparatives): conversely, in contrast to, on the other 
hand... 


= Reservation (evaluative); alternately, rather than, in lieu of... 


1.Came Here for an Argument 


Try This: Mapping an Argument 


Try mapping out an author's argument using Toulmin's system: Identify 
which sentences function as Claim, Grounds, Backing, etc. Then go through 
and identify the linking words and signposting the author uses (if any) to 
signal to the reader which function the sentences serve in the argument. 


1. Whyhas the author phrased this claimin this particular way, using this par- 
ticular style? How is that meant to shape the way that we read this claim? 
What does that reveal about the author's attitude and purpose? What does 
that reveal about the author's relationship to the audience? 


2. Primary text: Is the author using this argument to reinforce the conventions 
of the genre and the topics being examined, or are they using it to push back 
against andstretch the genre in a new direction? What particular features of 
the argument help us to see this intent? 


3. Secondary text: What other arguments or attitudes toward the primary text 
are being included in the “conversation” of the text? Is the author agreeing 
with these other voices or disagreeing (or some mixture of the two)? Are 
you more in agreement with the author or with one of the outside voices 
that the author incorporates into the text? 


4, Are there any Reservations or Qualifiers that need to be included to accu- 
rately represent what the authori saying? How do these points of difficulty 
or negotiation affect the validity of the overall argument? 


Building Your Own Arguments: 

The Rhetorical Situation 

Writing instructors talk a lot about how writing a paper is like joining a 
conversation that started before you got there, and this sense of joining 
a conversation already in progress holds just as strongly when we are 
talking about arguments—especially when we are talking about academic 
arguments and research papers. As writers, we are never starting from 
scratch; we are always building onto or branching off of other people's 
words and arguments. In a way, then, the rhetorical triangle (rhetor, text, 
audience) that we use to think about our relationship to our audience is, 
misleading and incomplete because we ourselves are already a part of other 
writers’ triangles. 
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“You're not really getting anywhere by trying to enforce your opinion 
heavy-handedly, But if you can get your reader to at least consider your 
argument, then you're getting somewhere,” 

—Writing Program award winner Julianna Reth 


Sey, for example, that instead of the essay about choosing a weapon for the 
zombie apocalypse, | am instead writing a paper about how many modern 
zombie films play on our fear of losing control of ourlives, and to talk about 
this I am bringing in Naomi Klein as an outside source, using her book The 
Shock Doctrine: The Rise of Disaster Capitalism. Rather than thinking about 
my paper simply in terms of a single rhetorical triangle, it might make sense 
for me to begin thinking about myself as the middle point in two (or more) 
triangles: one triangle to describe my relationship as a reader to the other 
writers whose voices | will feature in my paper and the second triangle for 
myself as a writer in charge of providing my own readers with enough con- 
text to understand my argument. 


The reason that I want to think about this in terms of two triangles rather 
than one is because my own purpose in writing what | am writing is not nec- 
essarily the same purpose that Naomi Klein had when she wrote her book, 
and my own audience may differ significantly from Klein's audience. 


Thave to help my audience understand both what Klein meant in her own 
context and how it fits with the new context I am creating in my paper. This 
might look something like Figure 6.1. 


The Shock Doctrine Paper About Zombie Films. 
A c D F 
Naomi Klein B You E Your Audience 


Reader/Writer 


Figure 61 Using two triangles to visualize the relationship between two sources and 
the writer's argument 


Using two triangles rather than just one allows me to begin to think about 
how I relate to my sources as a reader and take those things into account 
when I then begin to add my own voice to the conversation as a writer. My 
first job will be to lay out how my sources fit with my own argument and 
purposes (the first triangle). 


1Came Here for an Argument 


+ A; What is Klein trying to tell her audience about how powerful people 
manipulate us into giving up our own power out of fear? (Logos) 

+B: Do I believe that Klein is presenting her evidence fairly and accu- 
rately? Why or why not? (Ethos) 

+ C: What does Klein do in her book that resonates with my own values 
and sentiments? (Pathos) 


Once I have a good sense of this I can begin to make a much clearer argu- 
ment in which my own voice in the paper is distinct from the other voices 
found in my source material (the second triangle). 


+ D: How much of what Klein writes in The Shock Doctrine do my readers 
need to know before they will be able to follow my argument about the 
appeal of the zombie film? (Logos) 

+E: How can | best present Klein’s work to my audience in order to show 
my readers that they can trust my judgment? (Ethos) 

+ F: What part of what Klein writes will resonate most strongly with my 
own readers while also serving my own purpose in writing? (Pathos) 


The other writers who are present in our sources provide us with the 
material out of which we build our own arguments, but it is up to us to 
explain how these sources connect to each other and what new tools or 
perspectives these connections give us to help equip us to live better, and 
better informed, lives. 


When | put this all together, then, what I need to do is decide how | am 
using Klein in my own paper. If | agree with the parts of her writing that 1 
am quoting or paraphrasing in my own paper, am I using it as backing for 
my own claim or as a rebuttal for someone else's competing claim? If what 
she claims contradicts what | claim, am | trying to rebut her argument or 
am | showing how her claim does not apply in the particular case | want 
to discuss [Qualifier]? In all of these cases | will need to explain to my 
reader, accurately and fairly, what she writes and what her original context 
and intent for writing it was, but once | do this, the way that | unpack it 
for my own audience depends on how she functions in my own argument 
and on the signposts and connecting words | choose when I transition fram 
summarizing her writing to furthering my own claim. 


+ Backing: “Klein’s discussion of how disaster capitalism stirs up fear and 
mistrust in order to sell us a sense of security helps to explain why most 
zombie films include scenes where...” 


Qualifier: “Although Klein's ‘disaster capitalism complex’ gives us a 
powerful tool for understanding modern, contagion-style zombie films, 
it does not work as well to explain earlier films where...” 
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With skill and practice, a writer should, in this way, be able to guide the 
reader through both examples and counterexamples without the reader 
becoming confused as to who wrote what or which side of the argument the 
writer is on. The transitions help the reader to keep it all straight. 


GUIDIN NS FOR 


TUATING YOUR ARGUMENT 


1 Who are you writing this to? 


2. What is your goal or purpose for writing this for your intended audience? 
What do you want to change? 


3. Who else is likely to read this? 


4, Will these audiences likely lean toward or against your argument? How will 
that affect your presentation of it? 


5. Whereis there room for disagreement or for differences of opinion that you 
can acknowledae? How will you present this in a way that does not sell out 
your own values? 


6. Whereis there noroom for disagreement? How do you present thisina way 
your opponent can respect? 


7. Where is there ambiguity, uncertainty, or differences of interpretation? 
How will you signal these to your readers? How much do these uncertain- 
ties affect your conclusion? 


8. What should your reader do if the things that are uncertain turn out to con- 
tradict your conclusions? 


Try This: Build an Argument Using Toulmin 


Whenever a film, TV show episode, or other piece of audiovisual media re- 
corded in one language gets purchased for use in a market with a sizeable 
population that does not speak one or more of the languages spoken in the 
recording, the producers have to decide how to make the material accessible 
to that population, The main two ways in which they accomplish this task 
are either to subtitle the work in the other language or to rerecord and re~ 
place (or ‘dub") the original spoken dialogue with new dialogue spoken in 
the target language. 


Many people have a strong preference for one or the other of these methods 
of translation and in some fan subcultures (e.g., Anime) the debates in favor 
of one side or the other can become quite heated. 


Construct an argument in support of each of the two following Claims: [C] 
Dubbing is better than Subtitles; [C] Subtitles are better than Dubbing. 


1.Came Here for an Argument 


Start by considering when and why we use dubbing /subtitles on video. 

1. Consider how each of these translation features work (reading vs. 
hearing) and for what groups of people these methods either work or 
do not werk. 

2. Think about the genres of video for which one or the other of these 
methods might be preferable based on the purpose or content being 
shown 

3. Think about Toulmin’s model and work to put the parts of your argu- 
ment together in the appropriate sections (Claims, Backing, Qualifiers, 
etc.) 

Once you have the argument mapped out using Toulmin’s model, try writ- 

ing topic sentences for each step of the argument that include transitional 

phrases that identify what role the sentence is fulfilling in the argument. 
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The Classroom is Your 
Playground 


By Brian Flores 


Final drafts get a lot of attention, and understandably so. However, itis im- 
portant to remember that composition is really about the process of writing, 
Your final draft is the result of the many smaller steps you have taken along 
the way. It is therefore important to appreciate the process of writing and 
learn how you can use it to your advantage, 


Be okay with not-so-good first drafts. When | was an undergrad, a pro- 
fessor gave me one of the best pieces of advice about early drafts I ever re- 
ceived: “Don’t get it right. Get it written.” Your early drafts are not supposed 
to be perfect. What you are aiming for is to give yourself something to work 
with, Get your ideas down, You will have dedicated time to revise so... 


Embrace productive detours. You are not expected to have your ideas com- 
pletely figured out from the very beginning, and there is a chance that you 
might not even be sure where your discussion will lead. This is more com- 
mon than you might think! Some of your early writing will not make it into 
your final draft. This is not a bad thing. Instead, think of it as an opportunity 
to further develop and revise your ideas. 


Believe in your ideas. Students will sometimes talk themselves out of ideas 
they care about before giving them a fair chance. If you have an idea that 
you find especially interesting, try it out! Your instructor is always available 
to help you figure out how to use topics that interest you in a way that fits 
with the assignment. Not only will you enjoy the writing experience much 
moreif you write about a topic that you care about, but your investment will 
also naturally result ina stronger piece of writing. 
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Drafting and Crafting 
By Emily Brauer Rogers with, Korey Bell, Rachel Hoffer, 


Nick Maurer, and John Nieman 


I'm Emily Brauer Rogers, Composition Lecturer with my MFA in Dramatic 
Writing. This love of dramatic conflict is also why I enjoy teaching argu- 
mentative writing and critical thinking: I can help students explore the 
confiict in their own narratives that they create. 


My name is Korey Bell. | teach composition at UCI, and I'm also a recent 
alumnus from the MFA program. | live in Irvine with my wife and puppy. 


I'm Rachel Hoffer, a Ph.D. student in English Literature at UCI. I research 
Aesthetic Theory in the nineteenth-century British novel and am working 
towards my dissertation where I will examine rhetorical analysis and the 
rise of the modern novel. I am thoroughly addicted to teaching the ele- 
gance, and messiness, of writing and rhetoric; and always remind my stu- 
dents that writing is important because it teaches humility, perseverance, 
and maybe a little bit of gutsiness, within our scholarship. 


'm Nick Maurer, a Composition Lecturer with an MFA in Creative Writing. 
Recent work has appeared in The Dodge, Poetry South, The Florida 
Review, McSweeney’sand other outlets. 


I'm John Nieman, a UCI lecturer who has taught and thoroughly enjoyed all 
of the composition courses we offer for their unique contributions to how 
we think, read, write, argue, and wield the rhetorical tools we often take 
for granted. | hope that this chapter can help you lean into and relish the 
process of creating an excellent piece of writing that reflects your fullest 
potential. 
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So You Have a Paper Du 
Where do you start? Do you picture yourself thinking about what you have 
to write, writing it (perhaps proofreading it), and then turning it in? You 
might see writing a paper like a race—straight from the beginning to the end. 
However, thinking about writing as a linear process really isn't the most pro- 
ductive way to draft a paper. Writing is more cyclical or, even better, like a 
spider’s web where you have to move back and forth between the elements 
torefine your message. 


Discovering your own process is crucial. We called this chapter Drafting and 
Crafting because while it’s true that writing is an art, writing is also some- 
thing you design (like drawing up plans for a house) or build (like crafting a 
piece of furniture). The following is a guide: flip back and forth to find the 
sections you need at the moment you need them. You don't have to follow 
our order for your process! But each section has helpful tools, practical in- 
formation, and strategies to help you figure out what should go in your 


What Males a. Good Essay 


Tricks of the Trade 


‘Make sure that you have a clear message and 
purpose for your paper. The paper needs to have a 
larger claim and smaller claims to help support and 
add complexity to your argument. 


‘The claims need to be supported by evidence from 
your texts or outside sources thet prove the points 
youre arguing. Your credibility is Judged on the 
‘evidence you use. so choose wisely, 


Cl teat > 


‘Your paper needs to connect your ideas together 
‘Organization is about the relationships between 
ideas, Make sure that you clearly show relationships 
between your claims evidence, and analysis. 


‘Through analysis you show the complexity of your 
thinking. Bring new ideas to the table in your 
waiting 

Figure 71 What Makes a Good Essay 


Unpacking Your Prompt 

So, you've been handed a writing prompt. Maybe you're nervous about fig- 
uring out what your instructor wants you to write. Maybe the prompt seems 
like it's asking you to do something you've never done before, or that you 
haven't done in a while. Whatever the reason, you don't know what to do 
with it outside of reading and rereading it. Where do you start? 


Before you start trying to answer the prompt, it's a good idea to clarify two 
things, so that you can make effective choices about how to approach the 
assignment: 1) what it's asking for, and 2) what your writing situation is. 
Here are some useful questions to take notes on when you read the prompt 
at the very beginning of the writing process: 


+ First, what are the student learning goals for this assignment? Are they 
listed anywhere? In other words, what skills are you supposed to prac- 
tice as you do this assignment? What knowledge will you have by the 
time you complete the assignment? 

+ Who's your audience? Obviously, your instructor is an important part 
of your audience. But don’t stop there—who else is intended to read 
your writing, whether in real-life or just hypothetically? Consider who 
else might be a part of your intended audience: Yourself? Your class- 
mates? Other college students beyond your classroom? Some segment 
of the public? Your friends? Your family’? 

+ Whatare the purposes and contexts for your writing? You're in a college 
writing class, so one important purpose is to demonstrate your read- 
ing and writing abilities, right? But again, what other purposes might 
exist for this assignment? First and foremost, what's your purpose for 
writing? What are you hoping to gain by this writing? At least some of 
your classmates are probably going to read it too—what purposes do 
they have for reading? And if you've figured out that key parts of your 
audience are not in your writing class at all (see the previous question), 
what purposes do they have for reading? 


+ What genre are you supposed to write in? Oftentimes, it’s going to be 
some kind of essay, but maybe not—perhaps you're being asked to cre- 
ate a podcast or a video, or give a presentation, or recite a speech. Or 
maybe it asks for a specific type of essay—an analytical essay or advo- 
cacy essay or personal essay. Once you've got what the genre should 
be, pause for a moment. Can you picture in your mind what the final 
draft will look like—not the content, but literally what is the thing? Can 
you imagine yourself going through some of the steps of this project 
(even if you don't yet know what all the steps might be)? 

+ What are the requirements for length, formatting, sources, evidence, 
and analysis? This is where it's a good idea to start circling or high- 
lighting key words and numbers that show up in the prompt. Length, 
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formatting, and sources are usually pretty straightforward, but stu- 
dents sometimes struggle with understanding what the prompt is ask- 
ing for, in terms of discussion, analysis, and/or argument—you know, 
the main contents of the project. Look for action verbs to describe 
these things, words like “explain,” “analyze,” “interpret,” “apply,” “eval 
uate,” “critique,” “summarize,” “discuss,” “compare/contrast,” “exam- 
ine,” “recognize,” “describe,” “identify,” and so on. 

= What are the process requirements? Things like: How many drafts 
will you write? Will you locate sources on your own, of will you draw 
from sources that are provided to the class, or both? What opportu- 
nities will everyone have to give or receive feedback from peers and/ 
or your instructor? Are there different components to the overall proj- 
ect, and if so, what are they? What's the overall timeline for submitting 
everything? 

+ Does the prompt include any other specific guidelines or contain any 
advice for succeeding on the writing project? 

‘Take your time working through the checklist above to see which questions 

about the prompt you can readily answer, and which ones you don't have 

answers for yet. For the latter, ask your instructor about them in class or in 

office hours. 


Try This: “Isolating” the Prompt for Notetaking 


Before I start working on a prompt, I like to “isolate” it, meaning I'll copy 
and paste it into a blank document. The empty space allows me to isolate it 
from other confusing or distracting elements. | then answer or write notes 
on whatever it is asking me to do in that blank space. I can make my own 
comments or notes—without making the original copy messy and distract- 
ing—that will help me later in the process. Ido this until | fully understand 
what it's asking of me before moving on to answering the prompt. 


Invention 

Before you can begin to write, you have to begin to think, Invention is the 
first stage in most writing tasks: that process of gathering ideas, under- 
standing your task, figuring out what you think and feel. 


Why should you pre-write? Isn’t it just easier and faster to get to the “real” 
writing? Actually, no! You need a space to explore and invent, and focusing 
too early on thesis and paragraph construction can prevent that necessary 
exploration from ever happening, Without it, papers can lack the depth and 
insight that is required from college writing. The more you invest in this 
step, the better theresults can be when you start putting the paper together. 


Before you can start planning your paper, it's important to understand 
the task ahead of you and that usually means first deing your reading. 
It's hard to write about a text if you haven't read it already. It's hard to 
make a well-informed argument about your topic if you haven't yet 
started reading about it, And it's extremely hard to write a paper with- 
out knowing how you're supposed to approach whatever it is you're 
writing about. So before you create a new document first: 


+ Reread the prompt as many times as you need to make sure you 
understand what the assignment is asking for 


+ Reread key passages, evidence, viewpoints, etc. to refresh 
your memory of the details—you may netice something you didn't 
see before! 

+ Annotate your assigned readings and/or the key sources you 
found in your research. 

+ Ask questions and discuss your texts/topic with your instructor 
and your peers 


When you're thinking through ideas, they don’t always come out in an el- 
oquently crafted way. In fact, they rarely do. (And for those who say thelr 
writing process works like this, we secretly hate them.) This part of the pro- 
cess needs to be messy while you're getting your thoughts onto the page by 
any means possible, Don’t judge your writing at this point—instead allow 
yourself freedom; the evaluation of what you write can happen during draft- 
ing and revising. 


IF yourre having trouble coming up with a starting point, try thinking about the 
raw, visceral reactions or emotions you've had to the text or topic you're writing 
about. How did you feel when you were reading? Why did you react that way? 
Keep exploring those feelings until you find something you can work with. 


Try This: Discuss Your Ideas with Others 


For some writers, the best way to think through topics and prompts is to 
discuss them with others. Consider bouncing ideas off your friends, col- 
leagues, classmates, or family to get multiple perspectives on the topic and 
to refine your points. They may question you, ask for clarification, and help 
develop your stronger ideas. Even if they don’t have much to say in turn, 
talking through these ideas yourself can help you to refine your purpose 
and message. 


Don't forget to take notes during your conversations to help you remember 
any good ideas that come up! 
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Talking with someone in the field can also help produce fruitful ideas. 
Obviously, you can always talk to your instructor to get help generating 
some ideas to start with. But you can also talk to your peers inclass. Or your 
friends on campus. Or family members who might have some opinions. 


But “talking” to someone doesn’t necessarily have to mean actually talking 
to someone. It can also mean looking up what others have said about the 
text or topic, Sure, there’s Google, but you also might check out any ad- 
ditional resources your instructor has provided. It could mean watching 
YouTube videos or listening to podcasts that engage in the conversation 
you're trying to join. 


Brainstorming, Clustering, & Freewriting 

Starting to write is always the most difficult part, and it’s almost impossible 
if the topic lacks value for the author. There is nothing more crucial than 
finding a subject that matters to you. The composition process is more of a 
marathon than a sprint, so being invested in the topic from the beginning 
helps overcome the inertia needed to get it going. 


Ideally, if you're writing about something important to you, then you will 
have many thoughts on the subject—often even more than you realized until 
you write them down. Brainstorming as an initial invention exercise allows 
the writer to meander through ideas easily, given that the goal is to merely 
flood the paper with as many ideas on the subject as you can imagine. When 
brainstorming, try to avoid making connections between ideas right away. 
Let as varied a range of concepts get onto the paper as possible. 


Try This: One Way to Brainstorm 


1. Atthe top of a piece of paper (or a blank document on your computer), 
put your topic, theme, question that you want to answer, or even ashort 
passage from a text. 

2. Set a timer (2-5 minutes) and then just write as many ideas and/or 
questions that you have down about what you've put at the top of the 
paper. 


Don't feel like writing? Most phones have a voice recording app that can 
allow you to just talk through your ideas and you can listen back afterwards. 


Once you've jotted down as many ideas as you can, then pull back and think 
about the subject more broadly. Is there any one aspect that you seem to 
have more ideas about already? Do you see some sort of argument unfold- 
ing just based on how you have spread your thinking out in front of you? 


Make connections between the concepts and draw lines that you can follow, 
This may even move you onto clustering below. 


Clustering or “mind-mapping” is a type of free association that often looks 
like a spider's web (Figure 7.2). It allows you to start with a topic or main 
idea and then build additional ideas from this by showing relationships to 
the other topic bubbles. This might be a particularly good way of looking at 
papers that ask you to analyze cause-and-effect or complex processes or 
systems because it helps a writer start making those kinds of connections. 


Harmful the 
‘environment 


Raise 
productivity 


Unsafe for 
‘consumption? 


Figure 72 An example of clustering on the topic of genetically modified food 


By mapping your ideas, you can now begin to unpack the relationships be- 
tween them in sentences—explaining with greater detail what links several 
ideas and how these linkages represent some aspect of your overall aims 


This method can then be repeated multiple times throughout the writing 
process. Especially as you look more deeply into your subject matter, you 
will develop a broader range of concepts at your disposal, relationships be- 
tween ideas and thinkers will newly manifest, and your grasp of the nuances 
of the argument will strengthen. 


With freewriting, you are also freely associating ideas, but unlike with 
brainstorming or clustering, this time you're putting pen to paper and 
writing about your topic in sentence form. They don't have to be good 
sentences! Don't judge the thoughts, but rather, let them pour out of you in 
a stream of conscious (and unconscious) thoughts 


Some benefits of freewriting are that it can help you focus more on specitic 
ideas and relationships between them. Writing in full-ish sentences, you can 
explore them in greater depth and experiment with the language you might 
use in your first draft to describe them, 
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Try This: One Way to Freewrite 


1, Set yourself a time limit—anywhere from 5 to 30 minutes. It's helpful to 
use a timer so that you don't have to keep looking at the clock. 


Put pen to paper and keep writing (or typing)! Don't stop until time is 
up. 

3. Ifyouget stuck, you can type a key word over and over until your train 
of thought gets going again. Or you can start over from a new angle, 
writing new thoughts unrelated to what you wrote earlier 


4. Once you're done, grab a highlighter and go through what you've writ- 
ten, Pick out ideas that you want to consider and expand upon later, 

5. If needed, set your timer for another session, perhaps after taking a 
short break. Choose 1-2 of the highlighted bits from your first freewrite 
to focus on this time and go! 


Using Images & Other Multimodal Invention Strategies 


If you're more of a visual person, relying on images might be a better way to 
generate and process your ideas. You can make a storyboard that presents 
a narrative or argument visually. This short storyboard was made with a 
Canva template to start to consider and organize ideas. 


me _ The Problems in Coral Reefs oto 


Opening on whet coral 
locked lee before 


Showing the damage anc 
what has changed overtime 


Figure 73 An example of 2 Canva storyboard on coral reef destruction. 
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Storyboards are often used in film to organize visuals and written dialogue 
simultaneously, so they're incredibly useful if your writing project will rely 
heavily on visual elements. If you like the idea of images or illustrating ideas 
while exploring relationships, but don't want to rely on stick figures or don’t 
have your visuals figured out yet, you might use presentation software to 
organize your thoughts. Tools such as PowerPoint, Slides, Prezi, or Canva 
can be used not only to brainstorm your thoughts, but also to move them 
around so that you can connect them together better—just drag-and-drop 
the thumbnail slides. 


Flowcharts or other infographics are another way to visualize logic and 
processes, and see how you might put evidence, arguments, sources, etc. in 
dialogue with each other. There are a multitude of online programs that en- 
able you to create infographics, and still others that employ other kinds of 
organizational structures to help you make sense of your ideas. As you can 
see below, Idea Flip is one way to quickly brainstorm and then start organiz- 
ing ideas together using digital sticky notes. 


Tc) 


Figure 74 An example of brainstorming with digital sticky notes 


If simpler tools like sticky notes and index cards are your thing, you don’t 
have to search for an app to do this for you. Just get some cards and write 
on them the old-fashioned way! Some writers like the tactile feel of physical 
objects in hand. And it can be useful to do your prewriting on cards or in 
a notebook to prevent yourself getting distracted by notifications or other 
Internet things. 
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Academic writing can feel daunting, especially if we feel unsure about how 
to express our ideas in academic genres and rhetorical situations, However, 
this should not prevent us trom getting started—it can be useful to explore 
Your initial thoughts about your topic within genres that you use in more 
casual, everyday writing: text messages, tweets, blogs, emails, and social 
media posts, Or even videos or recorded audio. 


So perhaps you decide that you're going to inform your friends about a 
topic or issue through a series of Instagram posts. Or maybe you want to 
write an email (o a close friend about what bothers you about a particular 
social problem, This allows you to take ownership, be creative, and avoid 
being too precious with your writing. While you can use these pieces as a 
private prewriting exercise, you might even send or post your thoughts and 
‘see what type of responses you receive. 


Here's one example of a writer brainstorming using an alternative genre 
about her writing process. 


Sample: Brainstorm 


@Emily: Mostly no one gets a pertect essay on his first try. Practice makes 
perfect. #MultipleDrafts 


Hearned that having multiple drafts are okay because they keep improving 
«as you keep working on them. It’s not a bad thing if you don't get your exact 
idea or topic right the first time and just to keep trying until itimproves. Not 
everyone gets that one pertect essay on the first try, but it is okay because 
you can gain knowledge to what works and what doesn't. The process can 
be time consuming, but it isall worth it in the end when the essay improves 
enormously. 


@Emily: It is important to organize your thoughts when writing an essay. 
Brainstorm 


(On my previous attempts on writing an essay, | always used to skip the step 
of brainstorming before | actually start writing the essay. I learned that was 
a huge mistake on my part because that assists you in organizing and com- 
ing up with ideas for your essay. IF the step is skipped, the essay will lack the 
right structure and it will be all over the place. It also prevents any repeating 
of previous thoughts already put in the essay when writing it. 


@Emily: Peer reviews are an essential part in writing an essay. #GroupWork 


Inalmost every day in being in the class, we would work in groups to either 
correct our essays or come up with a good idea. In the past, Inever allowed 


people to read my essays except the teacher or professar who was grading 
it, Now I learned that other people have great ideas and that they know how 
1o correct the essay just as well as anyone else. Group work benefits every 
one in the group by meking everyone improve in the way they write and see 
different types of ways other people write. This is another form of revising. 
Like Fitzgerald, multiple revision of one’s essay can only bring benefits and 
make it better. 


Drafting 101: Academic Genres & Overall Structure 
At some point in the process, you'll have to jump in and write. That may 
mean thinking about how to organize your message into discrete parts or 
divide your ideas into paragraphs. In an academic context, this thoughtful 
division and demarcation of ideas into logically related parts is often un- 
derstood as an implicit necessity, so in some classes “structure” may not 
be explicitly emphasized even though it is a critical foundation of academic 
writing practice 


In order to understand how to organize your points, you need to know what 
your purpose is, You have to figure out what you're trying to accomplish so 
you can determine the best method to achieve this purpose, For instance, 
if you want to inform your readers about the results of a lab experiment, a 
report that clearly states the facts is probably the best method, and arrang- 
ing those facts according to a conventional structure will be key to how your 
audience receives your report, 


However, if you want to make a persuasive argument about the solution to 
the lack of foreign language classes in California high schools, an argumen- 
tative essay seems more appropriate. In such an argumentative essay, you 
will indeed use some facts just like you did in the lab report, but they will 
be organized differently and likely supported by narrative argumentation, 
pathos, and perhaps the author's own voice which would be intrusive and 
unconventional in a lab report. 


You have to know if you're trying to express, inform, or persuade. While 
there can be other purposes, these are three of the more common ones 
that you'll use in your academic writing. Once you know what purpose you 
have and what message you want to communicate to your audience, you can 
select the most appropriate genre for your purpose. 


Building a Structure, Choosing a Framework 
Once you're clear on both your purposeand the genre expectations, you can 
use this knowledge to determine how to structure your paper. Frameworks, 
or methods of organization, can help you begin constructing yourargument. 
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‘There are many ways to structure papers, but you may use some of these 
common approaches to provide scaffolding for your argument. And remem- 
ber that your argumentative purposeand the genre in which you are writing 
might make one organizational framework more effective than another. 


For example, if you are writing a structural engineering article on a lead 
rubber bearing and how it performs when stabilizing a building during an 
earthquake, using a chronological framework in your introduction section 
will be useful to establish the history of how this material has performed 
in various studies across time, The linear development of the technology 
through time is critical for understanding the relevance of the current study 
and its relationship to previous scholarship. 


Despite the utility of the chronological framework in that case, let’s consider 
using a strict chronological structure while writing an argumentative essay 
about a novel. If you only arrange your evidence with an inflexible com- 
mitment to the sequence of the plot, your essay might start to sound like 
a summary. Rather than remain beholden to plot arrangement, you want 
your own argument to thoughtfully dictate how you arrange evidence. For 
instance, if you wage a claim that a character has transformed from a shy 
and bashful person into a bold force of nature, you will need to contrast evi- 
dence from early in the novel with later quotes and put those quotes in clase 
conversation. Passively letting the novel’s chronology dictate your evidence 
selection would compromise the strength of your organization. 


The key is to stay flexible while considering and building your structure, 
Being mindful of genre and rhetorical purpose will always light the way to- 
ward an organizational framework that can help you develop a message with 
maximum impact, This impact is rooted In the audience's ability to easily 
detect, discern, and digest the shape of your writing, and a solid structure 
will maximize the power and clarity of your writing voice. 


In more creative forms of expression, disorienting your audience until a 
singular moment of clarity that parallels the protagonist's own illuminating 
epiphany can be very powerful, But this approach doesn’t suit the academic 
context of writing, Instead, use one of the frameworks below to help you 
avoid disorienting your audience while you work toward a polished piece of 
persuasive argumentation. 


COMMON ORGANIZATIONAL FRAMEWORKS 

= Chronological: Narrate and analyze events in order of when they 
happened 

= Comparative: Compere two or more items and make a point about 
the significance of their similarities and differences 


= Analytic: reak down a whole into pieces and explain how the re- 
lationships between these pieces reveal something about the bigger 
picture 


+ Problem/Solution: Explain 2 problem and suggest one or more 
solutions, or analyze limitations of existing or proposed solutions 


= Cause/Effect: Analyze proximate causes and contributing factors of 
a particular outcome; distinguish between causation and correletion 


= Inductive: Start with smaller individual claims and details, moving to- 
ward the big claim or general principle at the end. 


= Deduetive: Start with a big claim or general principle, then explain it 
with smaller claims and details 


Try This: Map Genre Structures 


‘Once you've figured out what genre you're writing in, examine a few models 
in this genre and map how they structure their arguments. 


+ What is the purpose of each paragraph? 
+ Howdoes the reader move through the points that the author is making? 


This technique can help you reveal a framework that you may be able to 
follow for your own paper. 


Outlining Your Ideas 

While you may have dreaded those formal outlines with Roman numerals 
that you had to doin middle school or high school (I certainly did), outlining 
can serve a purpose in organizing a draft. However, you have to think about 
your writing process and whether outiining will serve you better before or 
aftera draft, 


If you are the type of writer that needs to have ideas organized beforehand, 
then outlining prior to a draft is probably for you. It can be a formal outline 
if you like that sort of thing, but it can also be a sketch outline of topics or 
claims, It can be a topic sentence outline with full sentences and evidence 
included under each paragraph, You should take the information that you 
have from your prewriting and planning and use whatever method you fee! 
might suit you best. 
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If you aren’t sure about the organization of a particular paper, outlining after 
the draft is written can also be a great way to check for the soundness of 
your argument’s structure. 


Try This 


ist Individual Claims 


If you're outlining before the draft is written: 


+ Atthe top of a piece of paper, write your current message and purpose. 
Then, list individual claims that you want to use to prove your message. 
These ideas can then be made into complete topic sentences that fulfill 
your message and purpose. 


If you're outlining after the draft is written: 


= Copy and paste your thesis and topic sentences into a separate docu- 
‘ment. Then read through your shortened argument. By just reading the 
topic sentences, you should have a clear summary of your argument. 
You can then decide if the structure still needs work to improve clarity, 
logic, and flow. 

+ To experiment with new possible structures, print out your shortened 
paragraph and then cut each sentence out into separate strips. Move 
the strips around and read each new sequence of sentences aloud. 
Reading aloud is important here—try to use your ear to help you iden- 
tify which order helps your ideas flow best. 


Crafting Your Message and Thesis 

Here are two things that often hear from my students: 1.) I don’t have any- 
thing interesting to say. 2.)1 want to talk about (insert insanely broad topic 
here). First, let me say that these responses are normal and, to some degree, 
expected. It's common for students used to writing high school papers to be 
totally gobsmacked by the new and slightly daunting process of college-lev- 
el writing, While high school writing is effective in its own right, here we're 
asking you to do something that’s a bit more complex because the subject 
you're writing about is more complex. Likewise, the structure you're used to 
writing—the five-paragraph essay—will not serve you at this level of writing 
either. This may sound nerve-wracking if that’s what you're used to, but don't 
worry, we got you covered. In the next few sections, we will go over integral 
steps to get you from no ideas or vague ideas in your head to a well-written 
and communicative thesis on the page. 


Writing for Academic Communities: Implicit and Explicit 
Messages 

You've been there before. Your guardian is busy cleaning or cooking or 
whatever it is guardians do to hold over your head when you're older: You 
ask them if they need help, but they tell you no. However, a few minutes lat- 
er, they say, “I can never get good help around here. | have to do everything 
myself!” Now you're frustrated. And also, a tad confused. 


You explicitly asked if they wanted something and they said no. Or did they? 
Replay that moment in your head. When you asked if they needed help, 
what did they look like? Did they look exhausted? Beads of sweat rolling 
down their temple? What did they sound like? Were they exhaling loudly? 
Grunting or moaning? You asked a straight-forward, explicit question, and 
they gave rather oblique, contradictory, or implicit answers. 


When you read critically, you're probably used to looking for implicit mes- 
sages in a text, identifying rhetorical strategies and literary devices that 
point to a “hidden” meaning. But when writing—especially for academic 
audiences—you should try and make your messages as explicit as possi- 
ble. If your message is important enough to be said, then it should be said 
as clearly as possible. Especially when you're writing complex arguments 
that are meant to inform and persuade, you want your main ideas to be 
expressed clearly and precisely so that your audience can understand them 
more easily, 


Figuring Out a Starting Message 

Generating an effective message usually means that you'll need to read 
and reread, write and rewrite over multiple drafts, as you develop a better 
understanding of your purpose, context, and audience. Even though we're 
focusing on academic writing in this chapter, other genres or venues also 
prioritize explicitly clear and well-articulated messages. 


To start this process, | advocate for simply writing down whatever it is you 
‘want to say in an unadulterated, plain manner. It doesn’t matter if it sounds 
Juvenile or confusing; just write it down, While it is highly unlikely that the 
first thing you write down will be the version that you use in your final draft, 
you should understand that traces of your final draft will appear here. Your 
Job is to put something on the page that you can further develop later in 
the process. It doesn’t even have to be more than a sentence. For example, 


I think that social media is rotting people’s brains. 


Second, identify your terms. This, in my opinion, is the fun part. This is 
where you get to set your own terms and make your own rules. What | do 
whenever I'm trying to craft a message is separate and explicate the nouns 
and verbs. This might help me come up with better ways to say what I'm 
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saying while also allowing me to start narrowing down my scope. Below I'm 
‘going to underline the verbs and highlight the nouns in the previously men- 
tioned sentence. 


hk ht ERs ERE 


Next, define and narrow your terms. This step is important because if done 
well an¢ early in the paper, it can avoid confusion later. Different people may 
Interpret the same information or evidence differently. To help them follow 
your own train of thought, i's a good idea to fully explain your argument’s 
key terms, including why your interpretation is relevant and should be con- 
sidered by the reader. So going on with our example: 


+ While | definitely agree that all social media isn’t great for the devel- 
opment of young brains, there is a particular social media brand that 
I think is more pertinent to the conversation: TikTok. So it's probably 
better if | just mention it explicitly rather than hiding it under the um- 
brella term “social media.” Therefore, | will change the term “social me- 
dia’ to “TikTok.” 


+ OK, let’s be honest. Saying that TikTok is rotting someone's brains or 
anything at that level is a bit much. That’s not the truth at all unless a 
study comes out between writing and publishing this piece confirming 
as much (and if it does, then | told you so). However, because academic 
writing prioritizes accuracy and nuance, it’s best to avoid hyperbole. So, 
what do | mean by “rotting”? Deteriorating might work here since the 
word means degrading or atrophying. So, let's switch out “rotting” for 
“deteriorating.” 

+ “People’s brains” may sound specific at first, but if you read it again, 
you might ask yourself: which people? Maybe it’s not weakening the 
brains of people who only watch it when their friends show something 
to them, This possibility that tells us that we cannot just say “people” 
because we see that it’s not happening to everyone. 

At this point, I have more questions than answers, which means it’s time to 

look for more information. If I'm analyzing a text, I'll probably go back and 

look for evidence there. If fm conducting research, then I should probably 

{go back to the sources I've found, 


But before I go back to read (or reread) my sources, I must ask myself: what 
am looking for? This step will hopefully facilitate deeper thought. Whenever 
you feel yourself getting stuck, it can be helpful to remind yourself what is 
it you're trying to glean from this topic. What isit you want to share or think 
people should know about this topic? It might make you question how you 
have come to the understanding that you're trying to share. 


For this example, | could research the demographics of people who spend 
the most time on TikTok and what effect it has on them mentally. For the 
sake of this example, let’s say our research tells us that college-age students 
aged eighteen to twenty-two typically spend the most time on TikTok than 
any other age group. Now that you have that answer, you can plugit in to 
the sentence instead of the broad terms “people.” With that said, let's look 
at our second draft: 


that TikTok deteriorates young adults’ brains. 


Now, this sentence will need a few more revisits before it works as astrong, 
complex thesis, but this Is a good start. Keep in mind that the goal isn’t to 
produce a perfect message on your first try, which is almost impossible. 
Rather, the goal is to start the process, After you've come up with a workable 
message, you then move on to mutating that message into a thesis. 


+ For example, maybe one day | suddenly think: hold on—what do we 
‘mean by “brains”? Brains do a lot of different things. Do I want to write 
about how people's ability to remember stuff is deteriorating? Or how 
people are able to process information? Or separate reliable informa- 
tion from misinformation? Or... something else? Time to look for stud- 
ies that talk about TikTok’s effects on young adult brains. Once | decide 
what | want to focus on, | can replace “brains” with a more specific term, 

+ Ormaybe on another day, it suddenly hits me: that word “deteriorating” 
doesn't quite say what mean it to say. | want to emphasize that TikTok 
creates an effect on young adult brains, so maybe a word like “impair~ 
ing” is more precise. 

After a few more rounds of revision and research, my message might look 

something like this: 


I think that TikTok impairs young adults’ ability to recognize misinformation. 


Again, this Is not exactly a thesis. But it captures my main ideas in a much 
more specific way, and I can use it as the foundation for a more complex, 
detailed thesis statement in my paper. 


Developing a Thesis Statement 

Before we move on to writing complex thesis statements, let's spend just 
alittle time studying a brief example. Below I'm going to talk about a letter 
sent to the editor of The Desert Sun titled, “If the Midwest Doesn't Want to 
Share Water, Fine. But Don’t Ask for Help with Your Problems.” (https://www. 
desertsun.com/story/opinion/readers/2022/07 /22/if-midwest-wont-share- 
water-dont-ask-west-help-your-woes/10091680002/) The Desert Sun is a 
newspaper based in Palm Springs that has been reporting on recent water 
developments from the Mississippi River to the Colorado Canal. In this piece, 
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the writer is responding to letters written by other readers who opposed an 
earlier op-ed that advocated sending water to a neighboring state. The in- 
cendiary title foreshadows both the tone and the scope of the article (which 
may not be the tone you would want fo emulate for your assignments, but is 
useful nonetheless for our purposes here). 


The thesis in this letter is clear. The writer explicitly states that they're “ad- 
vocating for ocean desalination preferably via the Gulf of California” since 
that seawater “is much closer than water from the Mississippi.” They also 
follow that up with brief mentions of ways to accomplish what they're ad- 
vocating for. 


However, you might notice there are other sentences that precede and fol- 
low their thesis statement. Think back to the previous section: remember 
when we said you have to set your rules or define your terms? The sen- 
tences before and after the thesis statement do just that. The first part of 
the passage addresses earlier letters that were sent to the journal, but how 
exactly do these sentences set the terms for the argument that comes? Let’s 
see: 


‘To our supposed “fellow” Americans in Minnesota and other states 
bordering the Mississippi River who've sent letters to The Desert 
‘Sun: Your less-than-friendly replies to the idea of Mississippi wa- 
ter being sent by canal to meet up with the Colorado River is no 
surprise to us in the West. 

Here, the writer adopts a rather biting tone to address what has been s 

about this topic in the past. By doing so, they are inviting us to partake in 

a conversation they have been having with others, both inside and outside 

their community. Keep in mind that most of the time whatever text or topic 

you're writing about is a part of a conversation that has been going on long 
before you started looking into it. You might find that you have to start with 

a few sentences to acclimate readers who are, like you, joining this conver- 

sation for the first time. 


After the thesis, the writer launches into their argument by refuting their 
audience's claim that it’s a bad Idea to build cities in the desert: 


What part of better weather year-round here in the West (rather 
than plowing through snow, flooding, and tornadoes) didn’t oc- 
cur to you? Maybe you should look at the numbers of households 
moving south, 
Even though these sentences come after the thesis, they still refine it 
through qualifiers and giving rationales as to why people choose to live in 
the desert. These answer what objections readers might have as well as limit 
the argument to particular points, 


Building a Strong Thesis 
‘The process of developing a thesis is recursive, which means that you'll re- 
peat the same tasks several times, as your ideas and evidence evolve and 
you understand them better. Your ideas are sypposed io change as you 
\write—this is how writing helps us learn, 


‘The steps below explain the general process of how thesisstatements come 
into being. You can follow these steps in any order. Start with the one that 
feels like the easiest to accomplish, to help you break the seal, but try to 
cycle through the steps each time yourrevise. 


+ Start by coming up with a statement or message that you support (see 
previous section), You may find that you have to sift through many 
ideas to land on one. You may also find that the idea that you land upon 
might still be too broad to talk about within the confines of your paper. 
That's ok! Youll narrowit as you go. 

* Go back to your notes on (or figure out now) who your target audience 
is, why this specific group is your target audience, and your relationship 
to this audience. You'll need to be as specific as possible with this step 
since you're going to be tailoring your arguments, tone, and style to 
that target audience. Keep in mind that the different facets of rhetori- 
cal situation don’t work separately—rather, they all inform one another. 
Your message depends upon who you're saying it to. How you say it 
depends on how your audience perceives you and what you're trying to 
get them to think or do. Play with your statement, trying out different 
rhetorical strategies to fit the situation. 

+ Revisit your notes and comments about specific evidence related to 
your text or topic that you made earlier in the process. Maybe this is 
a good time to review the quotes, passages, images, infographics, etc. 
that caught your attention, and the sources you relied on when gener- 
ating your initial ideas. What type of evidence did you choose? Why? 
Is there a useful variety? Is it enough? Was there relevant evidence 
that you found that didn’t neatly fit into your starting statement? Did 
you discover important information that disagreed with your original 
claim? This would be a good time to include it! How can your statement 
account for this hard-to-fit evidence and differing opinions? It's im- 
portant to note that it isn’t wise to shy away from sources that disagree 
with your claim. In fact, some would say that to do so would be intellec- 
tually irresponsible. Rather, look for the ways evidence and arguments 
like these add complexity and nuance to your original statement. 
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Don't be afraid to alter or change your original thesis statement, 
sometimes radically. Keep in mind that this is a part of the process! 
In changing or altering your original statement, you are developing a 
more complex thesis staternent that will serve your argument far better 
than a flat one that ignores relevant evidence or sources. 


As your thesis statement and evidence continue to evolve, see if you 
can find any threads or trends woven throughout all of this. Is there a 
certain theme that protrudes from both your notes and sources? Are 
there similarities or other patterns that you keep coming across? This 
is @ prime example of how your thesis statement should relate to the 
evidence that you've compiled, 


Drafting 102: Crafting Paragraphs 

At some point in your process, you're going to need to think about para- 
graphs. We all know what a paragraph looks like on the page, but it may be 
harder (o define what a paragrapits. Inthe simplest terms, a paragraph is a 
unit of thought, a mini-argument. Each paragraph has its own purpose and 
claim within the larger framework of an argument. 


Each sentence in a paragraph likewise serves a specific purpose in advanc- 
ing the argument, The topic sentence clearly lays out the claims that will 
be explored in the rest of the paragraph. It should be linked to the previous 
paragraph by some concept that was introduced near the end of the pre- 
vious paragraph. Following the initial claim in the topic sentence, support 
from authorities in the field will be needed to underpin that aspect of the 
argument. However, “support” does not always mean you can't contradict 
your own claims. It may be necessary to unfold your argument by address- 
ing counterarguments. In any case, this support should then be connected 
both to the immediate claims of the paragraph in which it appears and to its 
broader implications within the overall argument. Paragraphs should rarely 
end with a quote. There must always be some sort of interpretation of the 
ideas to insure their effective integration into the argument. 


Every single paragraph except for the last one should also have a transition, 
that is, a specific idea that compels the reader to continue with the process 
of understanding the argument. Itis important to show the reader that your 
ideas connect logically and build upon each other. To thatend, you also need 
to think about transitions within paragraphs and how each sentence con- 
nects and has a relationship to the one before it. 


Sample: Paragraph 


Here’s an example of a paragraph written by Devin Yaeger, a Writing 60 
student, which has a clear topic sentence, strong support, good analysis, 
transitions, and a purpose sentence 


During the era of free trade initiatives and economic prosperity, 
the Dominican Republic paradoxically cut social spending, compounding 
the humanitarian strife that led impoverished women into sex work. The 
low level of government welfare spending, both a historical precedent and 
a product of the 1980s trade induced austerity measures, is remarkable in 
Latin America. Whereas other Hispanic nations possess varying degrees of 
socialist parties and policy, the DR is nearly devoid of left wing political en- 
tities due to a long history of the military and social elites suppressing labor 
movements (Goldfrank 451; Ondetti 49). Gabriel Ondetti, an academic in 
the field of political science, documents the pitiful amount of social spend- 
ing the government allocates toward the poor. He deduces that in almost 
all categories of public welfare spending, from education to healthcare to 
pension funds, the DR lags behind the rest of Latin America, spending per 
capita significantly less than even severely impoverished nations such as 
Honduras and Guatemala (49-51). The lack of social welfare programs de- 
prives Dominicans, including the 40% segment of the population who live 
below the poverty line, of any social safety net (World Bank). This reality is 
a significant contributor to women choosing the profession of sex work, a 
decision of their own free will, as a means to provide healthcare, education, 
and economic security to their children—the very elements that the gov- 
ernment has neglected to provide. As tourism to the Dominican Republic 
expanded in conjunction with the improved economy, the government made 
little improvement to these welfare deficits. 


As you read the pr 


is paragraph, consider the following: 
1. What's the argument of this paragraph? 
What evidence or support does the writer provide for that argument? 


Where do you see the writer's own analysis of the evidence? 


awn 


What kinds of conclusions does the writer reach that go beyond merely 
reporting fact? 


Crafting Summaries 


Summary is a widely used rhetorical tool that we use to provide import- 
ant information quickly. Effective summaries aren’t just a random collection 
of high points. A good summary should serve a greater purpose than sim- 
ply providing a quick overview of a text or someone's argument. The best 
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summaries select information to serve a specific rhetorical purpose. 


Summaries often focus on the “most important” elements of a text, but what 
counts as important generally depends on what the summary is trying to ac- 
complish. For example, “Previously on...”-style synopses for TV shows don't 
revisit every character and plot point in the show’s history; they usually in- 
clude only the information and events that are vital to understanding the 
episode you're about to watcl 


Often the genre you're writing in will dictate what information can or should 
be included in a summary. A film review may give a plot synopsis in order to 
analyze Its good and bad aspects, but It will almost never give away Its end- 
ing, since the purpose of a film review is to help readers decide if they want 
to see the movie, Academic essays often include another form of summary 
at the beginning—before the piece even starts—called an abstract, which is 
a brief paragraph describing the writer’s primary argument and main sup- 
porting points. As part of your drafting process, you may be required to 
write annotations for the sources in your Working Bibliography, very briefly 
summarizing each source's main idess, rhetorical situation, and usefulness 
to your writing project. 


When composinga summary for your own essay, keep in mind not only what 
your readers want to know, but also what they might need to knowin order 
for them to understand your argument. If your reader is unfamiliar with the 
text you're analyzing, or the outside argument you're trying to engage with, 
your summary may need tobe more comprehensive. Or your instructor may 
direct you to assume the reader is familiar with the text, so you need only to 
summarize in order to situate the reader in your argument, to support and 
develop your point. 


WRITING SUMMARI 


1 Whydo need summaryat this point in my argument? What does my read- 
er need to know in order to understand what's coming next? 


2. Which details should | include in this summary? 
3. Is this summary accurate? 


4, Isthis summary comprehensive enough for my purpose? 


Crafting Examples 

We make use of examples every day—in conversations, in emails, in class— 
and our understanding of challenging conceptsis enhanced by the practical 
use of examples. Say, for instance, you wish to rent a room in a hotel; you 
might go to the website and view a sample room so as to get a better idea of 


the amenities. Similarly, when it comes to your writing, appropriate exam- 
ples can help your audience understand key cleims. The choices you make 
about what examples to include and how to present them should reflect 
your awareness of your audience and purpose. 


An example can be anything that increases the audience's understanding 
of an idea. In academic arguments, illustrative examples can appear in the 
form of images, infographics, quotations, summaries, or paraphrases from 
the text you are analyzing. By analyzing examples, you provide supporting 
evidence for your claims and develop your larger argument from point to 
point. 


When choosing examples fora given argument, you should ask yourself why 
you feel particular example will be beneficial to your argument and how it 
will enhance your audience's understanding. If the idea you are discussing 
is complex, perhaps a simple, expository example would be most beneficial. 
For example, “America is like a salad bowl: individual ethnic groups come 
together in one place, yet maintain their cultural uniqueness.” 


On the other hand, perhaps you wish to complicate your audience's under- 
standing of an idea or challenge biases; an example may do that as well. For 
instance: 


While we tend to think of pre-1960s Hollywood films as very conser- 
vative in their portrayals of women, before the censorship guidelines 
of the Hays Code were put into effect in 1934, women were frequently 
portrayed on camera, in films such as The Divorce end Blonde Venus, 
as assertive, street-smart, and sexually uninhibited individuals. 
Like choosing which elements to focus on for 2 summary, choosing which 
examples will best illustrate an idea is a complex and important decision— 
one you can only get better at making with time and practice. 


ING QUESTI USING EXAMPLE: 


1. Whatkinds of examples would be appropriate and beneficial forillustrating 
my point? 


2. How will this example enhance my audience's understanding of my point? 


3. How many examples should | use? Should | list several examples briefly, or 
dive deeper into analyzingjust one or two examples? 


4, Isthis the best possible example I could choose from the text? Wherecould 
Ifinda better one? 


5. Does this example have anadequate set-up or introduction? 


6. Doesthis example have adequate analysis to set up the next point? 
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Crafting Analysis 
Analysis is one of the most important modes of college composition. When 
you analyze something, you break the object of analysis into component 
parts and carefully scrutinize them, figuring out how they relate to each oth- 
er and to the whole. One aspect of this process involves defining, describ 
ing, and interpreting the significance of these parts. The other major aspect 
involves putting the parts back together, explaining how they work together 
to create a bigger picture. 


Analysis isn’t easy, and it takes practice to do it well. The good news is that 
you've been practicing for a good portion of your life. If you've ever pre. 
dicted the ending to a movie or a television show, you've practiced critical 
analysis. What you are picking up on is not so much the content of the story 
(what the story is about), but its formal aspects (how the story is presented). 
By the time you are experienced enough to be able to figure out how a story 
line will end, your analysis tends to be so quick that you are not aware of 
it as a process at all. Likewise, if youve ever solved a problem, or noticed 
patterns or inconsistencies, or asked “so what?” then you have engaged in 
analytical thinking. Critical reading and paying attention to a text’s genre 
and rhetorical situation are both forms of textual analysis. And of course, 
there are many kinds of data analysisin the STEM disciplines. 


‘Two of the most common issues with analysis that writing instructors see 
during the drafting stage are that 1) it’s pretty vague, and 2) t's rather sim- 
plistic or obvious. These both present significant problems for your argu- 
ment’s effectiveness because analytical writing is ultimately about explain- 
ing how and why something is meaningful and important. If your answer 
to your reader's “so what?" question is too general or based on “common 
sense,” why should your reader care about what you have to say? 


Of course, it's absolutely fine for the first draft to be rather vague and sim- 
plistic! As you already know, you'll work on improving these aspects of 
your paper over multiple drafts throughout your writing process. One thing 
that helps is to practice new habits of mind. It's important to stay open to 
possibilities and to challenge your own assumptions when you're examin- 
ing evidence. Try not to rush your ideas—take your time in discussing each 
point and pay careful attention to the logical connections between them. 
Remember that your personal experiences and values are not necessarily 
shared or understood by everyone else with a stake in the conversation. 
And allow yourself to get more comfortable with ambiguity and uncertainty, 
which are fundamental to reading and writing at the college level. It's quite 
‘common for two smart, reasonable people to look at the same information 
and come to different logical conclusions—this is why we talk about aca- 
demic writing and scholarship as a conversation. 


QUESTI 


L Based on your current evidence, how logically sound are your inferences 
and interpretations? Does the paragraph extend the logic too far, or in a 
questionable direction? Or does the paragraph not extend the logic far 
enough? 


2. Why is the current evidence in this paragraph sufficient to support the 
clairn/ topic sentence? 


3. Could someone else use your evidence and come toa different interpreta- 
tion? (This can be a good thing!) If so, how convincingly do you address this 
counterargument inthis paragraph (or the next paragraph)? 


4, How could a skeptical reader try to dismiss your evidence in this paragraph 
as insufficient, irrelevant, or otherwise not credible? How would you de~ 


fend its credibility? 


5. How well does the variety of evidence in your overall paper match or accu- 
rately reflect the complex reality of the topic you're discussing? 


Crafting Transitions 

Transitions are essential to strong analysis, and the essence of the tran- 
sition skillset is not about sprinkling in some stock transition words, but 
rather creating logical relationships. Many of us in our early writing expe- 
riences, myself included, are taught to scatter transition words in certain 
places without thinking deeply enough about the logical mechanics these 
words create. Sometimes when writing more formal essays, we neglect 
clear transitions even while we can use them effortlessly in our everyday 
communication. 


As an example, let’s imagine you are texting a friend about movie plans for 
the weekend, and you use the following transitional pivot: “We're planning 
to see Spiderman, but if it's sold out, we're going to see Jurassic World in- 
stead.” Here there is a very clear and organic transition that creates logical 
conditionality. Three simple words, “but’, “If*, and “instead”, all cooperate 
to create a logical relationship. You probably don’t even think about this 
logic when you communicate it or select those transition words because 
you have a clear intuitive grasp of the logic you are trying to convey. What 
often happens while writing for academic purposes is that we can lose our 
intuitive grasp on transitional language, resulting in disjoint arguments that 
lack structure and clarity. In the simple text message example above, we 
take that organic clarity for granted. Consider this revision that botches the 
transitional language: “We're planning to see Spiderman, in addition to it 
being sold out, were going to see Jurassic World moreover.” That sentence 
is incomprehensible! 
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So, we can see that transitions are ¢ small but mighty skill, creating logic 
and clarity at the sentence level. They become even more critical for orga- 
nizing larger arguments and crafting a discernible structure that the mind 
can readily absorb. While critical, transitions need not be excessively fancy! 
Consider the following transition from David Foster Wallace's widely ac- 
claimed commencement address, “This is Water” (Which you can watch on 
YouTube). He transitions quite simply after an opening narrative parable, 
telling the audience “Here's another didactic litle story.” 


Wallace is known for some pretty complex and dense fiction, but here he 
uses a small, simple, and useful transitional signal to help his audience fol- 
low along. He deploys a basic “similarity signal” so the audience can com- 
prehend the relationship between two parts of his speech quickly and easily; 
this thing is just like the other. In the everyday text message example above, 
the conditional “but if” transition can be broadly classified as a “difference 
signal” (not this movie, but that other movie). 


‘Transitional style is a many-splendored thing, but when drafting and craft- 
ing, going back toa basic and fundamental question can be a useful starting 
point while building transitions: is it similar, or is it different? The “it” here 
might be a whole body paragraph in your essay, it could be a single piece 
of evidence within a body paragraph, or it might be a chapter in a book you 
write one day. The “It” is a part, and we need transitions to shape its rela- 
tionship to the whole. 


Let’s consider another real-world example that demonstrates a clear rela- 
tionship among several parts to one whole piece of writing, In a recent arti- 
cle for The Atlantic entitled “Coming Undone in the Age of Mass Shootings,” 
(https://www.theatlantic.com/ideas/archive/2022/07 /coping-with-ameri- 
can-mass-shootings/661513/) Elizabeth Bruenig writes about the parallels 
between the news cycle following a mass shooting event and the psycho- 
logical stages of processing a tragedy. Because her rhetorical goal is to doc- 
ument a process that unfolds in real time, she repeatedly uses time-based 
transitional pivots to begin her paragraphs. In one paragraph, she writes 
that “On the second day, you wake up to blunted feelings and settled facts,” 
and subsequently after that she details how “By the third day, the bare con- 
tents of the news are digested into narratives by interested parties” 


The article itself is a devastating take on a tragic social crisis, and the 
chronology-based transitions shape the content and rhetorical impact on 
the aucience. They create not only clarity and structure, but also build 
pathos into the text. Considering the transitions in a simple text message, a 
well-known commencement address meant to mark a happy occasion, and 
a serious analysis of a social dilemma, we can appreciate the depth and 
complexity of this skillset. And yet, you can also discern the simpli 
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Even though the creativity associated with transitions can be infinite, the 
critical point to remember when working on them is that we are not just 
plucking one word or phrase off the list and stopping there. The goal is to 
use that word as a starting point to establish the logic of your transition. 


Student Sample 


Here are two examples from two separate classes on completely different 
topics. The first topic sentence analyzes the harm of a sociopolitical issue 
like homelessness, and the second topic sentence analyzes a gothic novel. 
Despite the marked difference in content, the transitional mechanisms in 
play are quite similar: a contrast signal is used to propel other language that 
draws a clear distinction for the reader. Note the bold language that devel- 
ops a conspicuous contrast. 


“Although homeless youth who struggle with addiction and PTSD 
are at risk of harming themselves, they likewise lack access to 
adequate medical care which deteriorates their own personal 
health while also compromising public fiscal health as ill-equipped 
emergency rooms become responsible for costly primary care” 


“In contrast to these extraordinary coincidences that induce fear 
and the subsequent resistance that prolongs it, Blatty shifts the 
audience's attention toward coincidences that catalyze a sense 
of the familiar which creates warm comfort, meaningfulness, and 
even an affective sense of harmony.” 


The real transitional labor in these topic sentences is not accomplished by 
the words “although” or “in contrast,” even though they provide a basic 
framework, The author had to support the difference signal by mapping 
distinct forms of harm, personal and public, and distinct forms of emotion, 
negative fear and positive comfort. 


It is important to remember that transitions do not happen in one single 
place. In fact, they are needed in many key places, like between pieces of 
quoted evidence within a body paragraph, in topic sentences, and even in 
introductions as we map out our arguments and build the connective tissue 
that holds our ideas together, These transitions all reinforce one another, 
creating strong, stable, and rich pieces of writing that read easily for an 
audience who might not notice each individual transition, but will be wowed 
by the collective seamlessness they create. 


Integrating Sources 

The practice of citing and integrating sources in order to build and devel- 
op one’s own ideas in academic writing falls under the broader category 
of information literacy. By first developing an awareness of what previous 
researchers and other credible stakeholders have said regarding your topic, 
you will be better able to effectively integrate sources into your writing in 
order to develop and support your own original ideas. 


Scholars in Conversation 
“Reading furnishes the mind only with materials of knowledge; it is thinking 
that makes what we read ours,” says seventeenth-century English philoso- 
pher John Locke (Mann 371). Locke's point about thinkingas the process of 
making “what we read ours” is also applicable to the process of integrating 
sources into your writing. Simply finding information in a book or on the 
Internet that is related to your topic does not necessarily make it meaning- 
ful to your writing situation. You can illustrate your thinking in the drafting 
process by engaging critically with your sources, a step that actually begins 
when you're reading them. Before you begin writing, it can be productive to 
take notes on how you plan to use each source in your writing and for what 
purpose. 


In order to engage critically with a source, first consider the rhetorical func- 
tion you want the source to serve in your essay. The BEAM method for de- 
scribing sources, developed by Joseph Bizup, can be a useful tool in this 
regard: 


‘+ Background sources function primarily to build common ground with 
the reader by providing relevant context or background information. 

+ Exhibit sources function as a focal point of your analysis, often in the 
form of examples (data, images, quoted passages), or other concrete 
instances that illustrate broader claims or assertions. 

‘+ Argument sources function as a basis for affirming, refuting, refining, 
or extending your argument; with this type of source, you're addressing 
the source's claims in direct conversation. 

+ Method sources function to illustrate a governing concept or meth- 
odology for your project; for example, by defining key terminologies, 
perspectives, analytical lenses, or other procedural models. 


Whether giving a summary, paraphrase, or direct quote, remember to en- 
gage in your writing with the essential content of the source as it relates to 
your writing goals. 
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ANOTE ON CITATION STYLES 


Different citation styles are favored by different academic disciplines. One 
reason for this is that some citation styles better serve the finding and shar- 
‘ing of particular kinds of information. For example, MLA format is widely 
used in the humanities since the style is well-suited to citing literature and 
archival sources. in-text citations in MLA include the author's last name 
and page number, allowing scholars to easily track down exact sentenc- 
‘es, which are often the subject of analysis, On the other hand, APA format 
works well handing quantitative date and analysis and is therefore favored 
by the social sciences. In-text citations in APA include author last name and 
date, allowing scholars to more easily see how the research has evolved 
over time. A third common format, Chicago style, is favored by historians 
who may need to integrate several primary sources at once in the main 
body of an essay or chapter. So that readers are not bogged down by ex- 
tensive source information in the body, in-text citations in Chicago style are 
rendered as footnotes at the bottom of the page. 


How to Integrate a Source 


ATHREE-STEP METHOD 


While there are many stylistic choices to make when it comes to the nuts and 
bolts of integrating a source, this three-step method s a solid foundation, 


1L__ Introduce and frame the source. 
2. Summarize, paraphrase, or quote the source, 


3. Analyze the essential content and connect it to the claim. 


By introducing sources and contextualizing quoted or paraphrased mate- 
rial, professional writers demonstrate information literacy. Introducing a 
source helps your reader understand the validity and relevance of its con- 
tent. Presenting summarized, paraphrased or quoted material indicates 
what specific content comes from someone else and becomes the focus of 
the reader's attention. Providing original analysis further helps to distin- 
guish your ideas from that of the source, In this final step, look for ways to 
connect the dots, Clarifying the source’s significance to your message or 
purpose can be an effective rhetorical move, rather than leaving your read- 
er to try to figure it out alone. 


Let's look at some examples of a few common approaches to integrating 
sources—these are by no means exhaustive! 


Example 1 
From “Welcoming Our Robot Overlords” by Oldfémi O. Téiwo, an American 
philosopher, published in The Nation January 6, 2022). Here the author 
gives brief source introductions and a single direct quote attributed to the 
first source followed by a paraphrase of the second source: 


Some worry about the rapid development of artificial intelligences, and 
rightly so: Use of AI in the automation of tasks associated with survell- 
lance, information dissemination, and physical weapons systems pos- 
es a clear danger in the event that we create Al so sophisticated that 
it could “prevent us from replacing it or changing its preferences,” as 
philosopher Nick Bostrom warns. But philosopher Gabriele Contessa 
argues persuasively that the robot apocalypse is already happening, 
since we live in a world run by corporations... which are robots, 
Using the BEAM method, we can characterize Taiwo’s use of Bostrom as 
a background source since its rhetorical function is to add context to the 
subject (fears about runaway Al). Next, the author brings in Contessa, who 
functions as an argument source since Téiwd shares their perspective and 
advances a similar argument throughout the essay. Note also that, while 
these philosophers may not be speaking directly to one another about this 
topic, Tafwo has put them In conversation with one another for his own 
rhetorical purpose. 


Example2 

From “Why American Teens Are So Sad” by Derek Thompson, a staff writer 
for The Atlantic where this article was published (April 11, 2022), Note the 
concise source introduction and summary: 


Five years ago, the psychologist Jean Twenge wrote an influential 
and controversial feature in The Atlantic titled “Have Smartphones 
Destroyed a Generation?” based on her book iGen. Around 2012, 
‘Twenge wrote, she had noticed that teen sadness and anxiety began to 
steadily rise in the U.S. and other rich developed countries. She looked 
for explanations and realized that 2012 was precisely when the share of 
Americans who owned a smartphone surpassed 50 percent and mobile 
social-media use spiked, 

‘Thompson brings Twenge in as an exhibit source, providing an example of 

one expert's correlative findings regarding the subject: increasing teen sad- 

ness and anxiety. Note how Thompson introduces Twenge, then moves into 

a concise summary of her findings. In subsequent sentences, Thompson 

adds further analysis, connecting this example to his own argument. 
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Example 3 
From “Yeats's Latent Keats / Keats's Latent Yeats” by Susan J. Wolfson, pro- 
fessor of English at Princeton University, published in PMLA (May 2016), 
an academic journal produced by the MLA. Note how the author gives a 
delayed introduction to the source, while breaking up the quote to add fur- 
ther context: 


Its, “not...preposterous that the past should be altered by the present 
as much as the present is directed by the past,” wrote one critic and 
poet (not yet thirty) in 1917, who admired both Keats and Yeats, Poets 
who are “aware of this,”T.S. Eliot went on to say, ‘will be aware of great 
difficulties and responsibilities” (45). 

Without the surrounding sentences it may be difficult to perceive this, but 

Wolfson uses Eliot here as a method source, defining a key perspective that 

informs her method of analysis. She goes on to say in her introduction, “This, 

essay is about the complexity of Keatsian tracks...ones that bear down with 
difficult responsibilities...yet with latent identifications’ (604). Note also 
that this source follows MLA format, and since Eliot's full name was intro- 
duced in the body, Wolfson only includes the page number in the paren- 
thetical in-text citation. Looking at Wolfson’s “Works Cited” page, we can 
easily find the full source Information by locating Eliot's last name, Doing 
this, we see that the direct quote comes from the essay “Tradition and the 

Individual Talent, excerpted from a print collection titled, Essays on Poetry 

and Criticism. 


Example 4 

From “What the Rise of Al Means for Narrative Studies: A Response to‘Why 
Computers Will Never Read (or Write) Literature’ by Angus Fletcher” by 
Jon Chun and Katherine Elkins, published in Narrative (January 2022) an 
academic journal produced by The Ohio State University Press. Note how 
the authors name the specific title of the source and the issue they plan to 
engage within it: 


Alever be able to read or write literature? This question was an- 
swered in the negative by Angus Fletcher in this journal in his article 
“Why Computers Will Never Read (or Write) Literature: A Logical Proof 
and a Narrative.” We have been researching Al and narrative for several 
years now and strongly disagree with Fletcher's conclusion. 

This excerpt comes from the very first paragraph of the authors’ article 
and the source functions as an argument source, which they plan to re- 
fute. Fletcher’s argument is made clear from the title. Chun and Elkins make 
it clear that Fletcher is a credible stakeholder by citing his article and its 
publication in the same journal, The language “strongly disagree” illustrates 
these scholars’ dialogic engagement. 


ANOTE ON ACADEMIC INTEGRITY AND PATCHWRITING 


‘As you work on integrating your sources effectively and trying different ap- 
proaches to the three-step method, remember to maintain your academic 
integrity by citing your sources appropriately and never copying the lan~ 
guage or ideas of others and passing tt off as your own, 

This includes avoiding patchwriting, which is a form of plagiarism in which 
the writer takes a passage ftom another source, changes a few words, and 
presents it as their own original writing, While patch writing may sometimes 
result from deliberate cheating, there ere also other reasons why patch writ- 
ing occurs. Sometimes the writer has not achieved full understanding of 
the material and cannot supply their own words to express the idees Other 
times, the writer's inexperience with college-level academic writing may 
lead to half-finished paraphrases, the result of misunderstanding how to 
properly integrate source material, Sometimes, writers lacking confidence 
may try to disquise whet they perceive as flaws in their writing with some- 
one else's more polished writing. In all these contexts, we might think of 
patch writing as a common phase in learning to write well 

However, patchwriting allows the source to take over your writing and be- 
comes an issue of academic dishonesty. While it's understandable to find 
it in working drafts, itis never acceptable in a final draft. It is always your 
responsibility as en academic writer to detect end revise all such instanc- 
‘es—that is to ensure that all of your paraphrases chiefly consist of your own 
words and that all of your quotations are purely the words of the original 
author. 

Patch writing is both serious and common, and you will need to practice 
vigilance to keep it out of your writing, especialy in final drafts where it 
could negatively affect your grade. See the following resources for more an 
best practices regarding paraphrasing and citing the work of others: 


UCI Library Introductory Guide to Citations: http://quideslibuciedu/ 
citations 


UCI Office of Academic Integrity and Student Conduct: https://aiscuci.edu/ 


Indiana University Plagiarism Tutorials: https://plagiarism.iu.edu/tutorials/ 
index.html 


Crafting Introductions, Conclusions, & Titles 

Introductions, conclusions, and titles play special roles in your paper, and 
as such, they can be especially challenging to write. For this reason, it can 
be a good idea to wait until you've drafted your main body paragraphs and 
developed your claims and evidence in more detail before trying to write 
these, Once you have a clearer understanding of what your paper is about 
and its scope, it's usually much easier to figure out how to begin and end it. 
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Strategies for Introducing Your Argument 
Introductions serve two important purposes for your paper. They should: 
1) provide enough context about the current conversation on your topic 
so that your reader will understand your thesis and why/how you're joining 
this conversation; and 2) entice your reader into actually reading the rest of 
your argument. 


But what’s supposed to go between the hook and your thesis statement? 
Think about what your reader needs to know in order to understand where 
you're coming from and wiy your argument is interesting or meaningful. 
Whatever strategy you choose will depend on the kind of analysis and argu 
ment you're introducing, as well as the genre you're writing in, As with your 
body paragraphs, it's best to be as specific as possible and to begin in your 
own words. 


An anecdote is a quick story (whether it is fact or fiction depends on your 
genre) to illustrate the context and main issue or question. Because it relies 
heavily on description, it can help the reader to relate to, and perhaps even 
empathize, with the situation at hand, 


Sample: Introductory Anecdote 


“AHHHHHHHHT" Everyone zoomed past me riding X-2. The trembling noise 
of metal clashing against metal vibrates through my body, shaking every 
part of me. Suddenly, | thought to myself, is this true happiness? Is our 
pursuit of happiness the little things that make us scream and laugh and 
not the full journey? 


Citing a specific piece of relevant data can be an effective way to illustrate 
the importance of the topic you're writing about. This quickly allows the 
reader to understand the reason why you're writing and ean draw them in if 
it is surprising or shocking. 


Sample: Introductory Statistic 


For over a century, child prostitution in Thailand has become an overwhelm- 
ing problem plaguing the country due to poverty and lack of education. 
According to Lisa Taylor from the Coordinator of the Regional Counter- 
Trafficking Foundation, Thailand has been ranked within the Tier 2 by the 
U.S. Department of State in the 2011 Trafficking in Persons Report, which 
indicates that the country has a significant child prostitution problem. It is 
estimated that over 800,000 children are currently working in the lucra: 
tive sex industry that generates roughly 37% of Thailand's GDP generating 
$22 million of the country’s GDP. However, some citizens still live inextreme 
poverty while others reap the luxurious benefits of the thriving business of 
prostitution. 


Sample: Introductory Example 


The doorbell of a dim erotic massage parlor breaks the silence on a frigid 
night in San Francisco, California. The customer is greeted at the door by an 
elderly woman and escorted inside as the massage parlor manager searches 
for any sign that he could be part of law enforcement. In another room is the 
slight pitter patter of a dozen oriental [sic] masseuses positioning themselves 
and getting ready to be selected. They wait nervously, keeping their eyes on 
the ground, and hopelessly awaiting their fate. With over ninety sex-for-sale 
‘massage parlors stretching acrass San Francisco, according to myredbook. 
com, this customer is sure to be the first of many during the night (May). 


There are several strategies that you may have used in the past that 
aren't good ways to begin a college-level paper, 


+ You may have been told to start broadly and move to a specific 
topic. While this can work, you don't want to start too broadly, 
such as "Throughout history. ..” You need to be in the same ball- 
park as the topic that you're discussing, 


+ Similarly, you don’t want to use quotes that you find on a quotation 
website that are vaguely related to the topic at hand. If you want to 
use a quote, it should be from a source close to your topic. 


+ And in some cases, a definition of a term or issue may be neces- 
sary in the introduction, but you don't want to find a dictionary 
definition online and quote that; instead, it is better to build your 
‘own definition based on your own analysis and research. 


Try This: Setting the Scene 


Consider how movie trailers introduce you to their stories—through mov- 
je trailers. How do movie trailers quickly bring you into the world they're 
creating? They set tone and mood through music and sound. They quickly 
flash through the main points and present the dilemma that the characters 
are going to face, For this exercise, describe what a movie trailer for your 
in- troduction would look like. What music would you use to set the mood? 
What images would you show and why? How would you present the dilem- 
ma of the paper? What would entice your reader to read the whole paper? 
Once you've thought about these issues cinematically, think about how you 
can then transfer this to your writing. For instance, can you describe an 
important location in full detail? Or can you show particular characters/ 
scholars facing off against each other? How do you show each position? 
See if you can translate this to an introductory paragraph. 
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Strategies for Concluding Your Argument 

The first thing to say about conclusions is that their purpose is not to simply 
repeat your thesis. You may have heard the advice “Restate your thesis,” 
but repeating what you've already written in the paper is generally pretty 
boring. 


Instead, think about the larger implications of your argument. Remind your 
reader how your argument is connected to a larger conversation in the 
academy or out in the world. How do you want your argument to affect the 
usual ways that others (including your reader?) think and discuss this topic? 


If it’s important to get your readers to care about this argument, you can 
spend some time in the conclusion explaining why. Perhaps you could do 
this by asking your readers a probing question or by giving them a lasting 
image to reflect on afterward. 


If your argument demands a call to action, make clear what that action is and 
how your reader can get involved. 


If you're feeling stuck, a helpful strategy can be to examine other texts in the 
same genre you're writing in and analyze how other writers conclude their 
arguments. Maybe they ask a question or end with a meaningful image or 
quotation; perhaps they end with a warning or ideas about next steps or an 
appeal to something their audience values or is concerned about. 


In general, if you can show the reader why this topic and issue matters, then 
you cansuccessfully conclude your paper. Conclusions don’t have to be very 
long, either. Sometimes the difficulty is just giving yourself permission to 
end. 


Strategies for Generating a Strong Title 

Once you've finished drafting, you'll need to put a title on the paper—some- 
thing that’s not Just the name of the assignment! As the first thing your 
reader sees, your title should draw the reader into your paper and be spe- 
cific to the argument you're making. 


Titles for academic papers often have two parts: 1) a creative or catchy 
phrase followed by a colon, and 2) a clear descriptive statement (or some- 
times, just a list of key terms) regarding the paper's argument. For example: 


‘The Day the Music Di 


How California Reduced Arts Education in Elementary Schools 


‘The first part references a popular song and the second part introduces the 
reader to the issue and argument being addressed in the paper. Notice the 
rhetorical relationship between these two parts, Also notice how the key 
words (California, arts education, elementary schools) in the second part let 
us know exactly what the essay will be about—what the issue is and where 
it's taking place. Helpful key terms to include in a title might focus on the 
who, what, where, and/or when of the topic you're writing about. 


Sample: Academic Titles 


This Is Not a Love Story: 
How (500) Days of Summer Breaks Romantic Comedy Conventions 


Never Too Late to Educate: 
A Proposal for Addressing Thailand's Dependency on Prostitution 


The Long Struggle Continues: 
The Androcentric Ideology that Influences Scientific Research 


Remember that different genres have different expectations for what's ap- 
propriate for a title. If you're not writing an academic essay, look at different 
examples of the genre you're writing to see what your options are. 


Revising Your Draft 
Once you have a fairly solid first draft, it’s time to start revising. Revision 
requires you to shift your mindset from that of a writer to that of an editor. 
You have to actually re-see the paper from a different viewpoint. In order 
to do this, you'll need to analyze the smaller sections of your paper and see 
how they work together to contribute to the bigger whole. 


What is 
‘The word “revision” might evoke in your mind the image of altering one 
sentence that might locally alter the meaning of the sentences surrounding 
that sentence. Rather, “global” revision involves changing whole parts or 
paragraphs of drafts which will have a big picture effect on your essay as a 
whole structure. Try using this flowchart to check if your paragraphs flow in 
a logical manner. 
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Figure 76 A flowchart for evaluating logical low across paragraphs 


Sometimes, you might feel like you need to make BIG changes in your essay. 

Here are some ideas to help you get started: 

+ ZAP IT: If your paragraph diverges far off from your central thesis and 
no longer contributes to the building of your essay — it sticks out like a 
sore thumb- then you should delete the whole paragraph. 

+ TIDY IT: Like Marie Kondo says when she declutters: “ask yourself if it 
sparks joy!” If your paragraph sparks confusion or extra explanation, 
then these feelings should serveas an indication that clarification, edit~ 
ing, and further connections may be needed to “spark joy.” 

+ MIX IT: Generally speaking, a paragraph should be less than one page 
in length and begin with a topic sentence and end with a transition sen- 
tence. If you find that you have two short paragraphs which address the 
same topic, use this as an opportunity to mix these paragraphs togeth- 
er to control and organize your ideas more coherently. If you have long 
paragraphs followed or preceded by short paragraphs, this may also bea 
symptom that global revisions may be necessary to mix and match ideas. 


+ The more time you give yourself between drafts, the easier itis to 
come back to the paper as an editor. 

+ Leave yourself next steps before you quit writing, so that when you 
next sit down to work, you won't waste time remembering what you 
were doing or what you meant to say. 

+ Remember that you are always writing to one person at a time. 
Reading is fairly private: there's a real person at the other end of the 
page, and your end goal is to communicate your ideas in a way that 
person can understand, 


Revision Strategy: Reverse Outlining 
When you work on math or science equations, you often are asked to pro- 
vide a “mathematical proof” that shows the logical relationship between as- 
sumptions and conclusions. Well in your writing class, you can “check your 
work” by reverse engineering your outline. 


Sometimes, when we are in the process of drafting essays, our minds might 
deviate on tangential paths, we might include extra sentences expanding an 
interesting fact or we might accidentally skip over a relevant detail as we rush 
to finish the paper. Not everything we write in an outline might make it into 
the first draft. To think of it in a different way, not every part of an ingredient 
makes it into the recipe. You might have to peel an onion before you chop it, 
and that is fundamentally a good thing for your overall recipe. The drafting 
process, like cooking, is a creative and dynamic process, which begins from 
multiple sources or ingredients which mingle together to create one perfect 
essay meal. But like any great food critic, you should be able to deconstruct 
your dish by tasting each of the different flavors in just a few bites. 


After your rough draft has been written, deconstruct your essay into its 
major outlined components. A reverse outline should not take the place 
of your pre-writing outline; rather a reverse outline should reveal to you 
whether your thoughts are well-organized and logically coherent. You might 
find yourself completing a draft and wondering "My ideas make sense when 
I read it, but will these scrambled thoughts make sense to anyone else?” 
Summarizing your topic sentences in 1 to 2 sentences, using a separate 
piece of paper or adding comments on the left margin of your document, 
will help you to discover the global function of individual paragraphs within 
the framework of your composition. See the example below: 
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Background Detail 


Definition of the “Fighting Words” 
test from the Supreme Court case 
Chaplinsky v. New Hampshire. 


Grounds for the claim 


Comparing Virginia v. Black and 
RAV v.St. Paul 


Claim 


‘Some ideological hate speech, such 
as burning crosses, is by its nature 
intimidatory and therefore pres- 
ents an important contrast between 
“true threats” and “fighting words” 
which should apply to hate speech 
codes in public university settings. 


Paragraph 1 


Introduction of Virginia v. Black: 
history and social context. 


Paragraph 2 


Introduction of RAV v. St. Paul: 
history and social context. 


Paragraph 3 


Comparison of two cases and devel- 
oped definitions of “Hate Speech” 
vs. “True Threats.” 


Paragraph 4 


Study of “Hate Speech” codes in 
other countries, contexts, and so- 
cial institutions. 


Paragraph 5 


The debate over “Hate Speech” 
codes in the American Public 
University setting 


Conclusion and Thesis Restatement 


“Hate Speech” in public university 
campuses should be studiedas hate 
crimes based on the history of hate 
speech in America, 


Figure 77 Sample Reverse Outine 


This exercise can be expanded, formalized, or simply a mental habit to 
practice as you begin your revision process. The ability to summarize and 
rearticulate your complex ideas in simple ways is not only a helpful argu- 
mentative writing skill, but also a way to help you verbally present your 
ideas in elevator pitches or oral presentations in your future careers. 
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GUIDING QUESTION 


Once you've created a reverse outline, you can use these questions to help you 
make effective revision choices, 


1 Compare your reverse outline to your pre-writing outline. Are you cover- 
ing each of the initial ideas or is there something left out or confusing? 


Does each paragraph support your claim or is there extraneous detail? 
Does each paragraph reveal a clear transition to the next paragraph? 


Can any paragraphs swap places in the essay to strengthen your argument? 


ye wy 


‘Are there any paragraphs with too much information or too little 
information? 


6. _Isthere any obscurity between your thesis and what your body paragraphs 
actually prove? 


"Local" Revisions and Proofreading 
“Local,” or sentence-level re 


ions might be the thing that you're more fa- 
miliar with—changing a word here and there, adding a few sentences, ete 
Proofreading is about looking at the small stuff—grammar and mechanics. 
While itis very important, you don’t want to do this until you've addressed 
the larger issues in the paper. As you proofread, make sure you also look at 
the citations and properly format your paper according to MLA, APA, or the 
citation format used for the discipline, If you're unclear, ask your professor 
which format is appropriate. 


Below isa list of some common sentence-level issues to watch out for: 


+ Wordiness: Sentences are heavily weighed down with too many prepo- 
sitional phrases, clauses, or infinitives. 

+ Fragments: A sentence fragment is missing the subject, verb, or pred- 
icate of the sentence, thus leaving out important logical information. 


+ Passive Voice: Passive voice confuses the source of the action in the 
sentence. Ideally you want to allow the subject to impact the object. 

+ Subject-Verb Agreement: Place subjects near the verbs to avoid con- 
fusion. If the subject is plural the verb should follow as plural, If the 
subject is singular the verb should be equally singular. 

+ Pronoun Ambiguity: Pronouns and antecedents should agree in num- 
ber and gender. 

+ Dangling and Misplaced Reference: Be sure the modifier is close to 
the word that it is meant to modify. For example: After reading the 
book, the movie version was less entertaining. Revised version: After 
reading the book, | felt the movie version was less entertaining, 
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* Subordination: Eliminate choppy short sentences and combine them 
to create longer, complex, and more elaborate sentence structures. 

+ Parallel Structure: Parallel structures have symmetrical grammatical 
structure and flow nicely in a paragraph. Consider revising sentences 
which contain similar ideas in a similar pattern to heighten and repeat 
the strength of your ideas. 


+ Read the paper aloud. Hearing the paper allows you to see what 
yeu stumble on and what flows well. You can make adjustments 
when the words and sentences don't flow smoothly. 

+ Read the paper backward—no, not word by word, but sen- 
tence by sentence. Read the last sentence and then move to 
the next sentence. This allows you to stop reading for meaning and 
focus instead on grammar and mechanics, 


+ Use a grammar checker. You can find 2 grammar checker in 
most word-processing programs (and an even more robust one in 
Tumitin.com), However, you should understand that while grammar 
checkers can be helpful, there are also limitations to any computer 
program, 


Now What? 

After moving through the required elements of the paper, you're probably 
ready to turn it in, Of course, it might be that you need more outside feed- 
back from your instructor, peers, or the Writing Center to help refine and 
revise your paper. It really depends on the complexity of the task and your 
familiarity with the genre. Keep in mind that even professional writers edit 
and revise their work obsessively. If you've written more than three drafts 
of your essay and you're still finding things to improve, then you're in good 
company. Think of this essay as just one step in a longer journey. What you 
didn’t master this time can be on your agenda for the next assignment. 
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When to Visit the Writing Center 


By Yolanda Venegas 


Yolanda Santiago Venegas is committed to teaching writing as a tool for 
personal and social transformation. Her area of expertiseis designing and 
teaching equity-minded courses for first-generation students that aim to 
legitimize and leverage first-gen students’ ways of being and knowing. 


‘The Center for Excellence in Writing and Communication—or the Writing 
Center—is a valuable resource to help you succeed in your writing class. 
Both the Writing Specialists and Peer Tutors work with our students all the 
time and know each of our essay assignments intimately. If you are com- 
ing into the university feeling a bit nervous or unprepared for college-level 
writing, know that in addition to your writing instructor, the Writing Center 
is here for you! 


When Should You Visit the Writing Center? 

+ To brainstorm ideas about your essay topic 

+ Toreview your outline or essay plan 

+ To review your draft; make sure you are on the right track; make sure 
the draft you have fully responds to the prompt 


* If you need help integrating sources (the words and ideas of others) to 
develop your essay. Often, students have found good sources, yet they 
‘are not sure how to use them to develop their essay 

+ To make sure you are integrating sources effectively and that you are 
following MLA style conventions as you work with sources. 

+ Ifyouhave been working on your draft but are feeling stuck and are not 
sure how to develop your essay further 

+ If you have developed your essay yet it is much longer than the 
word-limit required and you are not sure where to cut or what to 
synthesize 
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How it works: 


+ To make an appointment with 2 Writing Specialist, visit the appoint- 


ment calendar linked at their website: https://wwv.writingcenter.uci. 
edu/ 

‘The Peer Tutors offer drop-in hours at several on-campus locations 
during the academic year—no appointment necessary. Visit the Writing 
Center website for more details. 

You can also request an email consultation, which takes longer, but is 
helpful if you have 1-2smaller questions about your draft. 
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Writing 40: Introduction to 
Writing and Rhetoric 


By Kat Lewin 


Welcome to the WR 40 chapter! I'm Kat Lewin, and when I'm not writing 
homework assignments or AGWR chapters, I write novels and short 
Stories. As a writer, the day I learned about rhetoric, it was like a firework 
went off in my brain. P've always known when I write fiction that one tiny 
change (a word here, a dash there) can make my writing come alive by 
adding a necessary pause or a jolt of emphasis. The beauty of rhetoric 
is that it gives you a framework for noticing and talking about those tiny 
yet powerful decisions, which, in turn, allows you to develop more control 
over them. Rhetoric makes the invisible visible. 


Writing with Purpose: Goals and Routes 
Using Rhetoric to Make Your Map 


Imagine that you are in Irvine and you have a simple goal: to get to San Francisco. 
What's the best route? 


Figure 81 A highway map of California's Bay Area 
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‘There are many options: 


+ Youcan driveto Los Angeles and take a two-day cruise to San Francisco, 

+ You can fly from the Santa Ana airport to San Francisco International 
in about an hour. 

+ You can drive the fastest route, from the 405N to the SN, and get there 
in 65 hours (depending on traffic). 

+ You can drive the long, scenic route up the California coast (twelve 
hours of stunning ocean views). 

+ You can spend a week bicycling, camping overnight in various state 
parks. 

+ You could walk there... or do cartwheels the whole way ... or get your 
pilot’s license and fly yourself by helicopter ,.. or fly by way of Hawait 
with a week-long layover ... or-—well, you get the point. There are a lot 
of routes. 


Question: Which route is the most effective? 


Answer: That was a trick question. There is no one best route. It all depends 
on your travel situation 


Maybe you want to get there are quickly as you can, so it makes sense to fly. 
Or maybe you know you'll need a car while you're in San Francisco and you 
don't care much about how pretty the drive is, so you drive the direct route. 
Or maybe you have a friend in town who has never seen California, so you'd 
prefer to take the longer, more beautiful drive so you can enjoy yourselves. 
Maybe you love whale-watching and the feeling of the ocean underneath 
you, so you'd rather sail on the cruise ship. Maybe you have a week to spare 
and want to challenge yourself to getinto shape, so that long bicycle ride is 
the best option, 


‘There are a lot of potential routes, and you can understand logically that 
choosing the bestone depends on alot of factors—like who you're with, what 
‘your purpose is, and what you value (e.g., getting a good workout, spending 
time with a loved one, reaching your destination quickly or cheaply). 


‘Writing works the same way: We know from the rhetoric chapter in this 
book that when you write you always have a goal (a purpose to achieve and 
a message that you want to send your reader). But in order to figure out 
the best route to achieve that goal, there are ¢ lot of other factors to take 
into consideration: who you're writing for (and what they expect from you), 
what type of writing you're doing, the context (e., when and where) you're 
writing in, and how you want to present yourself. 
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THE MYTH OF “GOOD” AND “BAD” WRITING 


There is no such thing as “good” or "bad” writing, All communication is 
situational, And you understand this logically: writing that makes a great 
text message to é friend (lke, for example, “hey bro” followed by eighteen 
‘emojis) makes a terrible email to the president of UCI (seriously, don't try it) 
‘Sometimes it's tempting to think that there's just one good type of ‘college 
writing” or “academic writing" But that’s simply net true, 

Some of you may have been taught in high school that the five paragraph 
essay (introduction with thesis statement, three body paragraphs with one 
‘example each, and a conclusion that summarizes the entire essay) is a good 
‘way to write—yet when you get to WR 40, your instructor will tell you that 
five-paragraph essays wont succeed in this environment. So what's the 
truth? Are five-paragraph essays good or bad? 


‘Well, neither. It depends on the situation you're in, 


Five-paragraph essays might be @ very good option when you're writing 
for an audience who has to read quickly and is primarily interested in the 
contentof your wrting—say, for a standardized test like the SAT or for an in- 
class final for a professor who asks for that style of writing, But for your final 
essay in WR 40—where your goal is toimitate models of complex, academic 
writing and to help the reader understand and believe your claims—that 
‘organization structure simply will not do, 


‘Similarly, in 40, you may be imitating models that use personal anecdotes or 
narratives, or rely on lyrical, poetic language and lots of metaphor. And that 
might be a great decision for that particular essay... . but that doesn't mean 
that those same decisions will still be appropriate for the specific writing 
tasks you're assigned in WR 50 or WR60. 

Writing is all about decisions, and there is no objective “good! or “bad” or 
formula for great writing. Instead, you have to do the hard work of under- 
standing what your purpose is, what genre you'e writing in, and who your 
audience is and what they expect from you. Only then can you figure out the 
best decision for that particular situation. 


Before you take on any writing task, is a good idea to have your 
purpose and message in mind. For example, if 'm writing a per- 
suasive essay, my purpose will be to convince my audience of my 
argument. My message would be the argument itself—the new, 
original, interesting opinion that | am explaining and defending. 


From there, you need to understand the rhetorical situation (Le. 
the situation that you're writing in). All writing is an act of communi 
cation, and all communication is situated in the real world, and be- 
fore we start writing, we need to ask questions about that situation 
that will help inform our decisions. 


Rhetor 


Text 


Context 


‘Audience 


parts of rhetorical situation 


Figure 8.2 A diagram showing the 
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Here are examples of some of the questions you might ask about your rhetorical 
situation in order to help you determine the best route to achieve your goal. 


AUDIENCE: Whom am I writing for? What do | know about their background 
that’s relevant and will help me make good decisions? What might this audience 
already know/assume/believe about my topic? If the audience has little to no 
knowledge about my topic, why is this the case? What does this audience think 
is important? What do they expect from me? 


TEXT: What is my primary purpose? What other purposes might some parts 
of my text have, to help me achieve my primary purpose? What message am | 
sending? 


MEDIUM AND GENRE: What type (or genre) of writing am | participating 
in? What does this type of writing usually look like? What types of content 
does this type of writing usually contain? What style decisions do writers 
tend tomake in this type of writing? 


RHETOR/COMMUNICATOR: Whatis my relevant background for writing 
about the topic? How will l establish my ethos (ie., how will I convince the 
audience that | am an authority)? What persona will | try to create? What 
style will L write in to help me create that persona? 


CONTEXT: When and where is my writing going to be read? Are there any 
issues, events, or discussions going on in that time/place that relate to my 
topic? What might the audience have already heard about my topic? 


GUIDIN HETORIC 


IF you want to see how dramatically a message can change when you alter part 
of its rhetorical situation, try an experiment with rhetorical transformation. 
Let's test it with the simple message: | don't like this food. 


For each situation below, how would you express this message? 


‘Audience: How would you sayit to your best friend? To your grandmother? Toa 
waiter who has been very rude to you during your meal? 


Purpose: How would you communicate the message to a chet if your goal was 
tomakeher feel a strong emotion? Would you express it differently if your goal 
‘were to simply convince her to change her recipe? 


Genre: How would you express that you didn’t like food as: A restaurant re- 
view on Yelp? A caption for an Instagram picture? A humorous text message to 
a close friend? A formal email complaint to a restaurant, asking for a refund? 
Wordless body language to someone sitting across the room from you? 


‘Your answers for each question probably look pretty different. That's rhetoric 
inaction. In each different situation, you considered factors lie audience, pur- 
pose, and genre in order to make successful decisions. 
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Transform a Text on Your Own! 


Try Thi 


Choose a paragraph you've written in this class and revise it three different 
ways. Keep the content the same, but change your audience to: 


* College students 
+ Elementary school students 
+ Professors 


For each of these versions, you'll need to ask what each audience already 
knows about the subject, what vocabulary is most suitable, and how to best 
keep their attention. 


Once we understand the situation we're in, then we can start to decide the 
most effective choices to make in order to achieve our goals. Rhetoric is the 
art of effective communication, Whenever we write, we make a million tiny 
decisions about our writing, and rhetoric is how we use our understanding 
of the situation we're in to make those decisions successfully. 


Writing 40: An Overview 
Course Goals and Assignments 


In this chapter, we're going to be thinking about rhetorical situations in two 
different ways. 


For the first section of the chapter, we're going to think about the very speci 
situation you're in: taking Writing 40 or 40A (formerly WR 39A/P) at UCL. This 
section of the chapter aims to help you understand the goals and methods of 
the course and will give specific tips about how you can set yourself up for 
success, 


‘The second section of the chapter gets more in-depth about how you can 
teach yourself to succeed as a writer in a wide variety of rhetorical situations — 
including the types of writing tasks that you may encounter in WR 40. This 
half of the chapter will include activities that you may wish to try on your own 
as you write and revise your major assignments throughout the quarter. 


WR 40 is an intensive course designed to help students write with confi- 
dence and develop versatile reading, thinking, drafting, and editing skills 
to use in a wide array of rhetorical situations. Each section of Writing 40 is 
quite different, so the best way to understand the course is to listen to your 
instructor and pay close attention to the syllabus. However, there are some 
key elements that all sections of WR 40 have in common: 


+ Each section of WR 40 is built around a sequence of major assignments 
designed by your instructor. The types of writing you do will depend 
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on the section you're in, and these assignments can vary from short 
stories to academic essays to speeches to analyses of poems—the 
variety is tremendous! What all of these assignments have in common 
is that they are designed to guide you to develop your skills in critical 
reading; successfully navigating @ variety of writing styles; developing 
and defending original, complex arguments; adapting your writing to 
appeal to an audience; and showing ownership in identifying your own 
strengths and weaknesses so you can improve your own writing with 
rigorous revision. 

+ For each Mejor Assignment, you will produce a minimum of three 
globally revised drafts. Global revision means editing your whole draft 
by reconsidering every sentence, paragraph, and section. You'll do more 
than change a word here and there and add a couple of new paragraphs; 
you'll push your writing skills by close reading your own work and, 
over the course of the quarter, using critical thinking to challenge and 
improve your own writing—from choices as small as punctuation and 
individual words, all the way up to entirely rethinking your central ideas. 

+ Atthe end of the quarter, you will compile an ePortfolio, in which 
you will include @ wide array of your work from the quarter: not just 
drafts of Major Assignments, but also homework assignments, in-class 
writing, peer reviews, and more. (Your instructor will give you a prompt 
with their requirements.) The portfolio is a big deal: 100% of your grade 
in the course is determined by the work in this portfolio. (Read the next 
section for more information about the Final Portfolio and how it’s 
graded!) 

+ The Final Portfolio will include a Final Portfolio Introduction. In the 
Final Portfolio Introduction (or elsewhere in the portfolio) you will 
make an argument about the skills you have gained in the course, using 
your own writing from the quarter as evidence. 


KEY TERM: CRITICAL THINKING 


Critical thinking means being able to improve your own thinking by 
analyzing, critiquing, breaking down, and rebuilding your own ideas on a 
given subject. Critical thinking takes many forms, and one of thase forms 
is being able to think about ideas from multiple perspectives (from your 
‘own, from the reader's, from another writer's, etc.) and question those ideas 
deeply, then answering those questions and using your new understanding 
‘to make your ideas even stronger. 


Writing doesn’t just mean sitting at a computer and making words appear 
on a screen. To grow as a writer, you need to develop your skills as a reader, 
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a thinker, and an editor. These identities are interconnected. In this way, 
writing is a little like swimming: when you try to swim, if you just kick or 
Just move your arms or just breathe...you'l fall to the bottom of the pool. 
You can't leave out a single one of those steps because each one helps the 
others, For a writer, the same is true of the relationship between reading, 
thinking, and editing: unless you do all three of those things whenever you 
write, you will sink WR 40 isintended to help you grow asa complete writer, 
and so the assignments in the course develop all three of those skills. 


The Final Portfolio: Evaluation and Common Questions 

All of the work you do in this course—reading, thinking, writing, and revis- 
ing—has one very important goal: to allow you to develop control over your 
own writing, from coming up with original and interesting arguments all the 
way down to successfully proofreading and polishing a sentence, Make no 
mistake: the work that you do and the skills that you gain are the most im- 
portant things you will get out of this course. 


But you might also care a little bit about your grade—and, in particular— 
how you will be graded. 


There is but one grade in WR40. The final grade. At the end of the quarter, 
you will compile all of your work into an electronic portfolio, and then the 
work in that portfolio will be holistically graded according to the WR40 ru- 
bric. “Holistic grading” means that your grader is going to use the rubric to 
assign you one overall grade, rather than giving individual grades to each 
piece of writing in the portfolio. 


Why the portfolio model? 


This portfolio grading is useful for students as they develop mastery of a 
variety of writing skills. Because Writing 40/40A students come into the 
course with different strengths and weaknesses, the Final Portfolio sets 
students up for success in a number of ways: 


+ Youcan continue revising all of your work until the day that portfolios 
are submitted. Take a big risk on a draft and then realize it didn't work 
out as planned? You can try again, Did you reread the work you wrote 
in week three and realize that, after another month of WR 40, you could 
do it way better now? Great, you can revise it. You can keep revising 
assignments as your skills develop, so your work can grow with you. 


+ You can identify and prioritize the skills that you most need to focus 
on, and seek feedback (irom your instructor, from other students, from 
the Writing Center, etc.) in order to strengthen those particular skills. 
This model lets your instructor see, concretely, the work that you've put 
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into your growing mastery of wnting, and it should motivate you to go 
above and beyond the technical requirements of the course—pushing 
your work toward no-holds-barred excellence, rather than settling 
for mere technical proficiency and writing the minimum number of 
required drafts. (Why settle for competent when youcan be awesome?) 


Your grade is not penalized for weak work early in the quarter. Because 
you will be undergoing so much writerly growth in this course, your 
early work will simply not be as strong as your work near the end of 
the quarter. Wherever you are as a writer when you walk in, you'll be 
stronger when you walk out. The holistic grading of the WR40 portfolio 
gives you room to struggle early in the quarter and allows those strug- 
gles to build your writing muscles. Instead of spending the first few 
weeks trying to bang out perfect products, you can focus on mastering 
the concepts and skills that will lead to great writing later in the quarter. 


Feedback can take the form of a conversation between you and your in- 
structor, rather than the model in which your teacher makes a bunch of 
red marks on the page and you go make the corrections they suggest- 
ed. When you have the length of the quarter to revise work and build 
skills, your teacher has the freedom to be more targeted and selective 
with their commentary. This means your instructor likely won't give 
you feedback on every single thing that can be improved in an assign- 
‘ment—and that’s good. You'l prioritize issues together to find the skills, 
that you need to focus the most energy on, target those issues in your 
revisions, and then seek more feedback (and give yourself feedback) to 
keep improving. You'll have plenty of time to absorb your instructor's 
feedback, work with it,and come back for another round. 


In the Final Partfolio, you'll be making an argument about the skills 
you've gained in the course—so track that skill growth! After each 
revision, while the essay is fresh in your mind, take five minutes and 
writea reflection about what you improved and what you need to work 
On, It doesn't need to be fancy! Even a quick list will help you in the 
end of the quarter. Or if you want to be extra diligent, try inserting 
comments in the file itself to write your analysis of sections that are 
successful (and what you did, how it affects the reader, and why) and 
give yourself advice or ask targeted questions about sections that still 
need work, 
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Does anything other than the final drafts of essays 
affect my grade? 


“s 


Yes. Yes. Yes. Please do not make the mistake of thinking that you can skip 
all of the other work, as long as you write passing-level essays. You will be 
very disappointed! The Final Portfolio rubric evaluates not just your essays, 
but also your work throughout the quarter. 


Your final grade is determined by the WR 40 Final Portfolio rubric. While the 
rubric does include evaluations of your Major Assignments, Final Portfolio, 
and Final Portfolio Introduction, it has many categories. Homework assign- 
ments, rough drafts, participation in dass, attendance, and in-class writing 
are all accounted for on the rubric! Just as all of these things impact your 
learning, so too do they impact your grade. 


Different instructors have different requirements, but you will be 
asked to include a wide variety of work in your portfolio, not just Major 
Assignment drafts. And if you dont save it, you can't include it! Save 
each draft seperately, save your class notes, the editing and brain- 
storming you do—everything. Snap photos of in-class writings, peer 
review activities, notes you take in tutoring sessions, and extra editing 
you do for your essays. If you receive handwritten feedback or write 
notes on printed copies of your paper, scan them into a PDF. Keep 
everything organized in @ file on your computer so it’s all ready when 
you start assembling your portfolio! 


But how do | know what grade I’m going to get?. 


The portfolio model might take a little getting used to, but here are some 
things to remember: You will be in constant communication with your in- 
structor about your strengths and weaknesses as a writer. You'll hear praise 
and criticism. You'll hear both frequently. 


In fact, if you feel that you have no idea how you're doing in the course, that 
means you likely need to be showing more initiative in discussing your work 
with the instructor. Visit them. Bring a copy of the final rubric, and plan to 
go over it with them. Tell them where you think you are, skill-wise (and have 
evidence to back that up!), and find out where your instructor thinks you 
are, Have a lively conversation! 
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The rubric is a great tool to use throughout the quarter, to see what 
skills you should focus on. If yourestuck while revising a draft, print out 
the rubric and fill it out about yourself, to see how your skills stack up, 
Don't forget to take a photo for your portfolio! 


What do | do with my work once it’s in the portfolio? 


Once your work is in the Final Portfolio, itis your responsibility to make ef- 
fective choices to show off the skills you have developed over the course of 
the quarter. Whereas your other Major Assignments may have been drafted 
over the course of a month or longer, with frequent feedback from your 
instructor, your Final Portfolio Introduction is an opportunity to show own- 
ership and demonstrate the skills you developed as you worked on those 
Major Assignments! 


KEY TERM: OWNERSHIP 


For a writer, ownership is the ability to take control of your writing, Writers 
with strong ownership are able to read their writing and identify what they 
need to improve, then make a plan for how to create those improvements, 
If you rely on an instructor to give you feedback about your writing and you 
only make the changes that they suggest, then you are letting them be the 
boss of your essay. If you are able to make your own decisions about how 
to improve your writing, then you are the boss and demonstrating great 
ownership, 


Inmanysections of WR 40, yourinstructor willask fora PortfolioIntroduction 
that serves as a tour through the Final Portfolio: it’s your opportunity to 
present evidence of the work you've done and make a compelling, well- 
supported argument for what skills you have developed in the course— 
which means convincing the reader what you have learned, how you will use 
these skills, and what you still need to improve. After ten weeks in WR 40, 
you will have leamed a lot about how to make precise, complicated claims 
and how to support them with well-chosen evidence—all while writing in a 
style that is well-controlled and appropriate for your writing task. The Final 
Portfolio Introduction is your space to put all of those skills into practice. 


Your instructor will give you specific instructions for the Final Portfolio and 
the Final Portfolio Introduction. They might request certain style or content 
choices(such as specific types of evidence included in theintroduction, close 
readings of passages of your own writing, annotated revisions of certain 
major assignment drafts, a particular genre or format for the Introduction, 
specific types of organization or design choices, etc.), or they might ask you 
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to show ownership in making these choices for yourself. But whatever you 
do for the Final Portfolio and Final Portfolio Introduction, remember this: 
the Portfolio Introduction is your final opportunity to demonstrate the skills 
you have mastered as a writer, so to convince your reader that you have 
improved as a writer, it's not enough just to say that you have improved your 
skills. You have to be able to show it. 


Just as there's no one “correct” way to write, there's no ‘correct” way to 
assemble a portfolio. You have to make good choices for your specific 
situation. So even if youve taken another class with a portfolio or 
portfolio introduction, or if you're retaking WR 40, pay attention to your 
instructor's specific prompt and requirements, 


If you argue that you've learned how to use evidence to support a claim, 
but don’t use any evidence to convince us of that? The reader won't believe 
you. What if you argue that you've learned how to write stylish sentences 
that come alive on the page—but make that argument in short, repetitive 
sentences that don’t contain a single detail? Not very credible. It's your last 
opportunity to show your reader (and grader!) what you're capable of, so 
leave yourself plenty of time in week ten to do your best. Don't run a ten- 
week race just to fall down at the finish line! 


Writing in WR 40: Imitation and Innovation 


The Imitation Model: What and Why? 

While the writing assignments in WR 40 vary from section to section, the 
course as a whole is based on imitation: the idea that reading exceptional 
writing from amazing authors in a variety of genres will expose you to 
rhetorical strategies that you can analyze, understand, and learn how to 
incorporate into your own writing. 


You're going to do a lot of writing in your life, including career writing (like 
grant proposals, lab reports, emails to clients and managers, progress 
reports, all kinds of stuff) and personal writing (emails, text messages, 
dating website profiles, social media posts, Yelp reviews). Here’s the deal: 
your lower-division college writing courses can't teach you how to do all the 
types of writing you'll need do in life. 


“Why not?" you ask. “Isn't that why I'm going to college? To get the skills I'l 
need for the rest of my life?” 


Yes, absolutely. College is great. (Do all the reading. Ten years from now, 
you'll regret skipping the readings.) But there are good reasons we can’t 
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teach you how to do every single type of writing you'll ever need todo. First 
of all, WR 40 is only ten weeks long and we're not wizards. But more impor- 
tantly: You will be doing types of writing that your instructors have never 
done. In fact, in your life, you will be writing in styles and genres that DO 
NOT EVEN EXIST YET. 


Take social media, for example: You may use Instagram now (or WhatsApp 
or Tumblr or Reddit or whatever app you use that I'm not cool enough to 
know about), and you may be very good at it. You'll notice that the social 
media apps you use require a different type of writing than you use in other 
parts of your life—maybe there are certain restrictions to the writing (char- 
acter limits, for example) or certain types of etiquette that only apply on 
certain apps (like on Venme, it's customary to use emojis instead of words) 
or certain emoji or phrases that are popular only on certain sites. 


You weren't born knowing how to use these apps, because they didn't exist 
when you were born. You didn’t learn how to use them in school. So how did 
you learn? Chances are, you used imitation. You probably read a bunch of 
examples of how other people did that type of writing, noticed the choices 
they made, decided which of those choices you liked (and why) and which 
choices you did not like (and why not), and then used all of those observa- 
tions to create your own successful writing style, You may have even kept 
those other writers’ voices in your head and wondered: “How would so-and- 
so say this?” or “Would what’s-her-name think this post was good?” 


That's the imitation model in action. It's how everyone learns how to partic- 
ipate in new kinds of writing—it’s the most natural possible process. And in 
real life, when we're writing without having to stop and explain why we make 
the choices we make, chances are this process feels so natural and invisible 
that we don't even see it happening. 


Good news, though: just because you don't notice yourself imitating doesn't 
mean that you don’t already have the basic skillset to do it well. The imi- 
tation model in WR40 empowers you to take this process of imitation and 
learn how to break it down into steps, so you have more control of your 
ability to imitate; you can make better-motivated choices; and you can suc 
cessfully use imitation to participate in any kind of writing, from now until 
the end of your life. Academic writing! Personal writing! Types of writing 
that currently don't exist! Types of writing that shouldn't exist! Whatever 
your writing task, once you master imitation, you can go forward with the 
confidence that you can master any kind of writing. 
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Practice Imitation in Less than Ten 


Try Thi 
Minutes! 


Choose a classic fairy tale (like Cinderella or Red Riding Hood) and rewrite 
it two different ways: 


* a movie description (like the ones you see when you scroll through 
Netilix) 

+ alimerick (a short, funny five-line poem with an aabba rhyme structure) 
Look up several examples of movie descriptions and limericks, then write 
your own. Even though the two pieces of writing are similar lengths, you'll 
have to make very different choices. When you're done, compare the dif- 
ferences between your two versions. Could a stranger easily tell which is 
which? 


For the movie description, you likely focused on capturing the hero's main 
characteristics and creating suspense about the plot. For the limerick, you'll 
probably have to focus more on creating a humorous mood and choosing 
words that fit into the rhyme scheme. 


These differences are evidence of imitation in action! Chances are, you haven't 
written a large number of movie descriptions or limericks—but after reading 
some of them, you learned enough of the unspoken “rules” to write your own, 
And the more you read, the more of the unspoken “rules” you’ learned. 


Imitation is NOT Copying 


KEY TERM: MODEL TEXTS 


Model texts are the pieces of writing you read and imitate to learn how to 
succeed in a certain type of writing task, Sometimes we imitate a model text 
very closely, to create a text of our own that Is similar to the model, 

Often, we only imitate someof the choices our model text makes, For exam- 
ple, if you read a short story and think the author writes beautifully complex 
sentences with exciting verbs, then when you write an essay, you might 
choose to base your punctuation and verb choices off of the model but 
make very different choices about organization and message. For any giv- 
en writing task, you might choose to imitate the writing choices of several 
different models, Mixing and matching allows you to find your own style! 


‘The goal of imitating a model text is to look at what choices an author made, 
think about sow those choices affect the audience (and help communicate 
the message of the text), and consider why those choices were suecessful— 
then use your analysis of the text to decide how to adapt those choices into 
your own writing, 
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Copying, on the other hand, happens when we try to copy an author's 
rhetorical choices without thinking about why the author made those 
choices and why those choices work. When we copy a text's rhetorical 
choices, our thought process is something like: I made this choice because 
the author made this choice.” We don't really have a deeper understanding 
of why the choices are effective, so we don't develop the skills to be creative 
and logical when we want to make similar style choices in the future, 


Remember that your goal when imitating a text is to learn how to make 
stylistic choices that you can use in the future. Your goal is not simply to 
produce one very good piece of writing for this class—instead, you want to 
focus on developing a set of skills that you will be able to use in the future. 
You simply cannot accomplish that goal by copying stylistic decisions with- 
out understanding how and why those choices work. 


Let's look at a passage from Kate Chopin’s The Awakening and illustrate 
what happens if we copy it without considering her stylistic choices. 


Original Text: “The voice of the sea is seductive; never ceasing, whis- 
pering, clamoring, murmuring, inviting the soul to wander for a spell in 
abysses of solitude; to lose itself in mazes of inward contemplation. The 
voice of the sea speaks to the soul.” 


“The voice light of the sea desert sand is seductive enchanting; never 
coasing always changing, whispering glimmering, clamoring sparkling, 
murmuring glowing, inviting the-soul you to wander-for-a-spell take 
peaceful stroll in abysses-of solitude its golden halo; to lose itself 
yourself in mazes-of inward-contemplation its softly blinding gleam. 
‘The voice light of the sea desert sand speaks calls out to the soul your 
heart.” 


Copied Version: “The light on the desert sand is enchanting; always 
changing, glimmering, sparkling, glowing, inviting you to take a peace- 
ful stroll in its golden halo; to lose yourself in its softly blinding gleam. 
‘The light on the desert sand calls out to your heart.” 


My copied version sounds pretty good and was easy to write! All I did was 
read her sentence, then think of synonyms for every word to tweak the 
meaning alittle, The problem is: / didn't actually learn anything from copy- 
ing her sentence, and | couldn't write another passage like this if I tried. | 
have no ownership over this passage, because I didn’t really write it, Kate 
Chopin wrote it and I just changed a few words. 


Copying doesn't help me, because while I may have noticed what choices 
Chopin made, | didn’t do the work to figure out how she created her effects 
or why they worked. So I can't recreate this effect, and | can’t figure out how 
to adapt these methods to other types of writing! 
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Let's try again, but instead of just copying what Chopin wrote, we'll first 
try to understand the effects she created, so we can learn strategies to ap- 
ply to different writing assignments. (There's no one right way to analyze a 
writers’ choices and there are no “correct” answers. Table 8.1 records my 
own personal reactions to and opinions about the text—but another reader 
might notice totally different choices or have different reactions to them.) 


Original Text: “The voice of the sea is seductive; never ceasing, whis- 
pering, clamoring, murmuring, inviting the soul to wander for a spell 
in abysses of solitude; to lose itself in mazes of inward contemplation. 
‘The voice of the sea speaks to the soul.” (Kate Chopin, The Awakening) 


Table 8.1 


Pace: The first sentence | The punctuation creates | The “flewing’ of the sen- | Try describing a moving 
is quite long, punctuated | a series of relatively tence mimics the waves _| cbject in a pace that 
with frequent semicolons | short pauses, giving the | of the ccean. She helps —_| matches the way the 
and commas, sentence a fiowing pace, | us hearthe "seductive" | cbject moves: short, 
voice of the ocean, staccato sentences for 
‘choppy movement or 
maybe long, flowing 
sentences for an abject 
that moves smoothly, 


‘Sentence length: The | There is a contrast Readers tend to focuson | Try following a complex, 
second sentence is very | between the complexity | contrasis, so she creates _ | abstract sentence with a 
brief I’sjust a simple | ofthe first sentence and | emphasis on the second _ | short, puncty sentence 


sentence with one noun | the directness of the sentence. that captures your mean- 
phrase and one verb second sentence. ing in a slightly diferent 
phrase. way. 
Repetition: Both The repetition of the | The repetition helps TTy finding a description 
sentences begin with the | veice of the sea" might | build abridge between | that is two or three sen- 
phrase "The voice ofthe | helps refocus on the | two sentences that are tences long and repeat 
sea... subject ofthe descrip- | otherwse stylistically | a key phrase at the 
tion. Repetition also usu- | quite different. beginning or end of each 
ally creates emphasis, sentence, Revise the 
‘And using the phrase sentences to make sure 
‘again unites two stylisti- they te different enough 
cally different sentences that the repetition feels, 
about the same subject, intentional! 
List order: In ‘never | The lems on thelist The alternation in inten- | Try evising a list in 
ceasing, whispering, seem to go up and sity is another wayshe | your writing to see how 
clamoring, murmuring, | down in intensity. Never | continues mimicking the | cifferent organizations 
inviting the soul..°the | ceasing” ismmoderately | wave effect, just like she | might change the impact 
items onthe list seems | intense; “whispering” | did with the punctuation | of the list. Ty alternating 
tobe arranged so they | isquiet and mellow; inthe frat sentence! And _| like Chopin or other or 
alternate in intensity. “camoring’ is oud: endinga lst with the ‘ganizations, ike small to 
“murmuring’ is quieter | most detailed or vivid im- | large, simple to complex. 
than a whisper; ‘inviting | age can help that image | or /east to most intense. 
the soul..." isthe most | linger in readers‘ minds. 


dramatic iter on the list 
and the most detailed, 
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After doing all of this analysis, I could write my own description of the des- 
ert sand that is inspired by Kate Chopin's beautiful sentences, but not a 
direct copy of them. But better yet, I can also use the techniques | discov- 
cred in all kinds of different writing assignments. I could try the repetition 
technique in an email to my boss, or practice ordering a list in order to write 
an effective caption of a photo on social media, or vary sentence length in 
order to emphasize a point in the abstract of a lab report. 


When you know how and why writing techniques work, then you have in- 
finite options about when to use them, 


To see whether you're imitating or copying a model text, pause often to 
check your motivations for making certain stylistic decisions. If you don't 
understand why you're making the choices you make or how they might 
affect the audience, then you've still got some thinking to do. 


Let’s break down the art of imitation into a few more specific steps, and let's 
use an example so | can show you what | mean instead of just telling you. 
Just as your identity as a writer involves being a reader, a thinker, and an 
editor, so too can you break down the process of imitation into questions to 
ask as a reader, a thinker, and an editor. 


Imitating Model Texts: Developing Your Reading 
Skills 


How Do You Pick an Effective Model Text? 

Ask pretty much any writer who their best teacher was, and they'll point to 
the shelf of books behind them. (Writers love to hang out in front of book- 
shelves.) The best writers know that good writing, when you read it deeply, 
becomes your teacher: If you have a question, you go to the writing and ask 
it: What did you do? How did you do it? How can I do the same? 


But before you let a piece of writing teach you how to make good choices, 
you have to make sure you've picked an effective model to emulate. You 
don’t want to write your job cover letter in the style of lyries to a Rihanna 
song, unless you're applying for a job writing songs for Rihanna. 


Fortunately, your WR 40 instructor will provide you with model texts for 
all of your Major Assignments, Study these model texts carefully: they can 
teach you strategies to usein your own writing! 


But you are not limited to the texts your instructor provides, and in life be- 
yond WR 40, you will have to find your own model texts for writing in your 
major and career. 
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Here are some questions to ask yourself to choose effective model texts: 


1 Whatis the purpose of this text and how does it relate to my purpose? 


2. Whois the audience of this text and what do they care about? 


3. What dol admire about this text? 


‘What is the purpose of this text? Is it similar to my purpose? 


Does the text primarily try to inform the audience of facts? Convince them 
of an opinion? Entertain them—make them experience a series of emo- 
tions? Everything a writer does is in pursuit of achieving their purpose, so 
it helps to read writing that has the same goals that you do. You can imitate 
the author's strategies to achieve those goals. 


Who is the audience of this text? What does that audience 
already know about the topic? What do they already assume, 
believe, and care about? 


Writing is situational, and because our goal is to create an effect in our au- 
dience, we can learn a lot from imitating texts whose audiences have some- 
thing in common with the audience we are writing for. 


For example, there's tons of writing about writing—t've read hundreds of 
essays about writing, all for different audiences: from elementary schoolers 
all the way up to folks with PhDs in linguistics, Those linguistics essays have 
taught me a lot about the subject, but imitating their style would not help 
me explain writing to college freshmen who don't know (or care) what a 
labiodental sibilant. To learn how to best communicate with college fresh- 
men, I'd be better off studying the style of college writing textbooks or other 
forms of writing geared toward young adults. 


Choosing model texts for the audience you're writing for is especially useful 
if you don't have a very good firsthand understanding of your audience or 
if it's an audience of which you are not a part, If your WR 40 instructor asks 
you to writea final essay foran audience of English professors—well, you're 
‘not an English professor, so how can you know what they already know, 
what they care about, and what style choices appeal to that group? The 
best way to learn is by finding texts written for that audience and studying 
them—figuring out which writerly choices are successful for that audience, 
so you can emulate them. 
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Js this model somet! 
some pleasure in it? Does this writer do things that 
I wish I could do? 


Don’t underestimate the value of caring about the stuff you write. You know 
how sometimes you stay up until 4 a.m, writing an essay for your English 
class, and the whole time you're thinking: “This is terrible. I hate this. 'm 
so bored,” and you just wish you could finish the essay and move on with 
your life? Spoiler alert: The reader can usually tell that when they read. Find 
model texts that appeal to you, at least a little, Youtl be spending a lot of 
time taking them apart and figuring out how they work, so you might as well 
not hate the process. In fact, you might find that you start to really like the 
process. 


Your WR 40 instructor will be assigning you lots of reading, and you will be 
able to use these texts as models for the writing that you have to do. But 
remember as you read essays for your other classes, or books for pleasure, 
or articles on your phone to pass the time: anything you read can be a 
model. Look out for choices that writers make that seem cool or unusual 
or like something you wish you could do. You can make any piece of writing 
your teacher, and you will be a better writer because of it, 


Imitating Model Texts: Developing Critical Thinking 
Breaking the Text Down 

Once you've chosen model texts that can effectively teach you about the 
type of writing you'll be doing, your next task is to think about the texts— 
analyze the style and figure out what choices the writer made and how the 
writer created the effects they did. 


KEY TERM: STYLE 


Style is the combination of the milions of tiny choices that a writer makes 
every time they create a text. These choices encompass every aspect of 
writing: the writer's tone, word choice, punctuation, organization, etc. Style 
is the fingerprint of writing: what makes it unique. 


You can think of content or meaning as the WHAT of writing (what the 
piece of writing is about) and style as the HOW (how that meaning gets 
conveyed), 


When we talk about the ‘choices’ a writer makes, we're talking about 
“rhetorical devices’—or, as you might know them, ‘literary devices” or 
“figurative devices.” If you took AP Language & Composition or studied 
for the SAT after 2016, you may well have some experience with rhetorical 
devices. (Back in my day, we had to memorize a list of 100 rhetorical devices, 
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BUILDING VOCABULARY. Many WR 40 students say that one of their biggest priorities is 
expanding their vocabularies. Close reading model texts and locking up the definitions of words 
you don't know is one of the greatest tools for expanding your vocabulary. But here are a few 
others to use as you read, write, and revise: 


cHoosING 


orecise 


woRDS 


i corpus 
STS Checking your writin against a 


ras ane OMS; you can fine how 
‘common words are anc 
‘whether they'te sulted to 
acacemic writing, You can also 
find an array of synonyms for 
cifferent writing tasks! 


‘http// www worcandphrase.info/ 
dictionary + 
thesaurus 
Yosabulary.com offers a 
‘friendly’ comprehensive 


dictionary Definitions are 
‘written with students in mind, 


hp:zwdoceentn con/tctorary 


comprehensive 
dictionary 


‘The Lonaman Comarehensive 
Dictionary defines the word anc 
various phrases the word i 
found in pronunciation 
recordings. synonyms and 
Usage examples rom recent 
published texts, 


lexical map 


‘An amazing tool for visual 
learners! VisuWords offers a 
visual map of a wore its 


See ty ‘fferenteetinivons, synonyms 
Fecal geiereircegy land antenyms, related phrases, 
emote onset ‘and much more 

http //www vocabulary com/dictionary/ ‘nttpuvisuwords. com) 

passive voice 
word cloud analyzer 
Paste the text of your essay into Passive voice isttalways a bad 
a werd cloud to see the choice, butts often an 
frequency of your words: The Opportunity to select. a more 
larger the word, the most often precise wee This passive voice 
youl use it Look for overused. ‘analyzerhighlights the passve 
‘wores & opportunities for ‘verb phrases in your writing 
Bynonymmel Sempievand acs zombies! 

p/w wore ney ups fdstayvcomipassinevoleedetetor php 


Figure 82 Resources for developing precise vocabulary 
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inalphabetical order from anaphora to zeugmal) Even if you haven't worked 
with many of them, chances are you've had to write essays about a few 
devices like diction, tone, and syntax, 


However, often students are taught that these rhetorical devices are 
Important—but they aren't taught why. So even if you think you know 
what they are, let’s take a moment to make sure we're on the same page, 
Rhetorical devices are strategies used by writers to provoke responses from 
their readers. Some rhetorical devices are sonic (.e, based on sound) like 


alliteration (when multiple words in a phrase start with the same sounds). 
Other rhetorical devices are focused on the type of logic that you use to 
create an argument (like syllogism, which is a term for the argument that 
if Premise A > Premise B, and Premise B > Premise C, then Premise A 
~ Premise C). Some rhetorical devices deal very specifically with word 
choice (like hyperbole, another term for exaggeration) or comparisons (like 
metaphor, which transfers the qualities of one object to another object—like 
saying “his eyes are stars"). 


‘There is no shortage of rhetorical devices, and they affect elements of writ- 
ing that are as small as punctuation all the way up to the entire organization 
of a piece of writing. While you may not know the technical names for all of 
the devices you notice, if you pay attention to the style of the writing you 
read, you'll find yourself noticing these devices and the effects they create 
on the reader—and then you can learn how to successfully imitate these 
style decisions. 


‘There are too many types of style decisions to make a definitive list, but 
throughout the rest of this chapter, you can find boxes defining a few 
commonly used (and commonly abused!) key terms about rhetorical choices. 


CRAFTING AN ARGUMENT ABOUT RHETORICAL DEVICES 


\iyou write @ paper in which you're asked to make an argument about rhe- 
torical devices, remember to argue about what they do. It is not enough to 
simply point out that they exist. 


Think of yourself as a chef: A great chef can't just walk into the kitchen and 
point out every single item in the refrigerator. ("There's a tomato! That's 
spinach, These are radishes and cucumbers”) That chef would get fired 
pretty quickly, because she's not actually making food. It's not her job to list 
all of the foods she sees—it’s her jab to notice them, and then actually do 
something useful with them. She must take those individual foods and do 
‘things with them, Chop up the tomato, Wash and dry the spinach, Cut the 
radishes and cucumbers into cute little flower shapes. And then toss them 
with a dressing to make a salad. 


Similarly if you want to make an argument about how a text uses rhetorical 
devices, you can't just point out the fact that those rhetorical devices exist! 
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That's not a great argument, because you're pointing out the ingredients of 
the writing you're looking at—but not actually making an argument out of 
them! 

You have to work with your evidence, to understand it, break it down, explain 
exactly what effect you think it makes on the piece of writing and why you 
think that, And then you have to combine that evidence together into a 
bigger argument that actually says something interesting about what those 
rhetorical devices are doing! 


As you notice other writers’ stylistic choices, you can analyze them and 
learn how to imitate them by asking three simple questions. 


“WHAT Choice Did the Writer Make?” 

‘Try to get specific in your thinking here. If you're going to learn how to 
imitate a writer's technique, you have to see the technique clearly in your 
head—otherwise, imitating them is like trying to draw a picture based on a 
fuzzy photograph! It doesn't lead to anything but frustration. 


So, for example, noticing “the writer uses a lot of detail!” is probably not 
super useful. Many writers use a lot of details, and yet their stylesare totally 
different, The best way to get a good sense of what the writer is doing is 
to keep asking yourself questions. If, for example, you notice that a writer 
uses a lot of details—well, what kinds of things do they describe? Do they 
give the details simply, in an adjective or two, or in long, complex phrases? 
Are the details literal (describing what actually exists) or figurative (making 
comparisons or using metaphors)? Do the details use our senses, and if so, 
which ones—taste? sight? sound? smell? touch? 


Here's the test | use to see if!'m evaluating a writer's choices in enough 
detail: | ask: "If @ writing teacher gave me this advice, would | know 
how to follow it?" You're trying to become your own writing teacher, 
so give yourself specific feedback like you'd want from a real teacher. 


Afterall, if you're trying to imitate someone's writing and you just tel 
yourself; "Use more detail!" then when it comes time to write... youre 
going to spend a lot of time staring at your computer screen and re- 
gretting your life. if, on the other hand, you can give yourself specific 
instructions like: "When | describe people, | should try describing parts 
of their appearance using short, concrete deteils that appeal to the sens- 
es of sight and touch, and occasionally write a longer, more detailed 
metaphor about the person as a whole’ then even though writing is still 
difficult, you'll at least have given yourself a very spectic to-do list. 
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“HOW Does this Choice Affect the Reader?” 

One way to think of the rhetorical is: “the relationship between a piece of 
writing and the outside world.” A big part of that connection to the outside 
world is the relationship between the writing and the reader. Every choice 
you make as a writer changes your reader’s experience. 


Some of our choices make a reader read more slowly: like inserting a para- 
graph break, so the reader can stop, take a breath, and digest what we've 
just said, or adding a detailed description that the reader lingers over, sa- 
voring each word and picturing everything we describe. Some choices make 
a reader read more quickly: adding a list the reader is intended to skim, for 
example, or using a comma—instead of a long, dramatic em dash. 


Some of our choices can create emphasis on our words or ideas (making 
them shout in the reader's mind) or remove emphasis (perhaps by hiding 
the idea in parentheses). Some of our choices help readers understand our 
ideas, believe our ideas, or care more about our ideas. Choices can make 
readers laugh or thrill them with a different emotion, or (in the case of typos 
or confusing grammar) choices can make our reader want to put down our 
writing altogether. 


KEY TERM: DICTION 


Dietion is perhaps the most slippery “rhetorical device" that you may have 
encountered, Diction simply means "word choice” and the difficulty of dis- 
cussing diction is that: every written word is an example of diction. All writ- 
ing is made up of words, and all of those words are chosen by an author. 
Therefore, literally every single word in @ piece of witing is an example of 
diction, Imagine how the reader will respond if you argue that a piece of 
writing uses diction. Chances are, the reader will say: “Ves, | already knew 
that this short story/essay/poem/play was made up of words. What's your 
point?" 

To think about diction more usefully, a good start is to narrow your thoughts 
down to a particular type of diction. Of all the words the author chose, which 
type are you interested in? Poetic? Informal? Profane? Biblical? There are 
8 lot of options—make sure you're being specific so you can narrow your 
focus and notice something interesting the writer is doing, Ifyou try to make 
an argument about all the ciction ... wel, that's every single word, so chanc- 
es are you'll just make a series of disconnected observations, 


In writing—as in life—our choices have consequences. So as you read your 
model texts, pay attention to the consequences of the writer’s choices. 


Writing is a form of manipulation: we put our ideas in the minds of ourread- 
ers and use style to try to make readers react to those ideas in a certain 
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way. And because the texts we read affect us so skillfully, it can be hard to 
understand the effects of a choice a writer has made. If you find it dificult to 
see HOW a writer's choice affects the reader, you might consider trying to 
rewrite the phrase in a totally different style and then pay attention to how 
or whether the effect changes. 


For example, let's say Im trying to imitate a line from Shakespeare's Sonnet 
CXXX, in which the speaker describes his lover's mouth: 


“Coral is far more red, than her lips red” 


I might notice WHAT he does—the fact that he repeats the word “red” twicein 
the same sentence stands out—yet struggle to explain HOW the choice affects 
the reader. Sol could try rewriting the sentence to remove the repetition: 


“Coral is far more [rose], than her lips red” 


And then it’s a little easier for me to see: When I reread my new version, I 
have to read more slowly, because I have to stop and think about the colors 
“rose” and “red.” | stop at the end of the line when I come to “red” and have 
to consider: “Are rose and red different shades? Which one is redder? What 
exactly is he saying about her lips? Are they redder than coral or nat?!?” 


‘Then | can look back at the original line and realize HOW his repetition af- 
fects the reader: repeating the word “red” helps the reader understand the 
comparison by removing potential confusion from the line. It also gives em- 
phasis to the word “red”—so nice he used it twice! 


KEY TERM: TONE 


Tone can be thought of as the speaker's attitude toward their subject, 
Consider the following two sentences: 


"You are so beautifull” and "You are not ugly" 


They technically mean approximately the same thing (the person that the 
‘speaker refers to is good-looking), but the tones are very different. The first 
example shows an enthusiastic attitude about the subject and seems much 
kinder and more sincere); the attitude (and tone) of the second example is 
insulting, 


‘When we speak, our tone can be a bit ofa roller coaster ride, growing more 
or less formal, polite, enthusiastic, academic, etc, as we continue talking, 
The same is true in writing: as a writer discusses different subjects (or re- 
vveals more about their view on the same subject), their tone can shift grad- 
ually or dramatically over the course of a single piece of writing—or even a 
single sentence. The tone of a text is often not static from one moment to 
the next, so look out for where and how it changes. 
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‘You might be amazed by how much you can learn from just one or two sen- 
tences of another writer’s work! Check out the process applied in Table 8.2 
to Just a few sentences of Sojourner Truth's immortal “Ain't | a Woman” 
speech (as transcribed by Marius Robinson and printed in the Salem Anti- 
Slavery Bugle in 1851): 


Thave as much muscle as any man, and can do as much work 2s any 
man. | have plowed and reaped and husked and chopped and mowed, 
and can any man do more than that? | have heard much about the sexes 
being equal; I can carry as much as any man, and can eat as much too, 
if | can get it. 


Table 8.2 


icing: Using 


“have plowed | “Ihave plowed, | The rewritten version has more 


“and’ between | and reaped reaped, husked, | punctuation and many more 

every list item | and husked end | chopped, and | pauses, The first version is faster 

in second choppedand —_| mowed. Can any | paced and feels kind of bresth- 

sentence (aka, |mowed,and | mandomore | less, The nonstop pace in the 

polysyndeton) | can any man —_| than that?" original version emphasizes the 
do more than ‘amount of work she describes. 
that?” 

Repetition: | “Ihaveasmuch |“Ihaveasmuch | The ist rewttten version is, 


“Any man’ in the 
first sentence 


muscle as any | muscle and can} unclear; we don't understand 


man, andcan | do.as much the muscle comparison until the 
doa much work as any end of the sentence. The second 
work as any man" Or"thave | rewritten version is clear, but 
man’ as much muscle | ending an “one” instead of "any 


as anyman and | man's pretty weak, Ending 

can doas much | on "any man’ emphasizes the 
work as one” —_| gender comparison, which is her 
main point! 


Rhetorical 
question: She 
asks a question 
to create an 
effect, rather 
than to get an 
answer 


"Ihave plowed "Ihave plowed — | The rewritten version sounds 
and reaped and | and reaped and | more like a direct challenge, 


husked and husked and and like she is giving her own 
choppedand | chopped and —_| opinion. in the original version, 
mowed, and mowed. No man_| the readers give the answer 
cananyman — | can domore themselves, so they may be more 
domorethan _| than that” likely to believe it. (But before 
that?’ the question, Truth gives seven 


‘examples of her being equal to 
‘3 man—and after the question, 
she gives two more. Even though 
the reader answers the question, 
there's really only one way they 
can answer!) 
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Try Thi: 


Choose a reading from your WR 40 class that has a great first paragraph, 
Try making a chart like the one above, where you notice three or four effec- 
tive choices the writer made. When you rewrite the author's sentences, are 
they better, worse, or just different? Can you use ane or two observations 
‘you made to improve the introduction of your essay? 


Rewriting to Understand Style 


“WHY Does the Choice Create that Effect?” 

Once you know WHY style choices create the effects they do, then you're 
ready to think about how you can use this style technique in different 
situations. 


In the Shakespeare example above, once I rewrote Shakespeare's line to 
remove the repetition, | had a good idea of not only HOW his repetition 
of the word affected the reader (by helping to clarify his comparison) but 
also WHY it had that effect (because the reader didn’t have to linger over 
a new synonym for “red” and ponder its meaning—instead of struggling to 
interpret a new word, they can jump straight to considering the comparison 
as a whole), When you analyze why stylistic choices have the effect they do, 
then you're one step closer to figuring out when to imitate those choices. 

Chances are you won't be writing a ton of Shakespearean sonnets in your 


life, (Or maybe you wil, in which case: I salute you.) But does that mean you 
can never use this style technique? Of course not. 


Once you figure out why a technique works, you can think about how to 
adapt this knowledge to different writing situations. If, for example, you're 
writing an essay or an email to aprofessor in which you make a comparison— 
well, you might not have to worry about rhyme or meter like Shakespeare 
did, but you can still remember what this poem taught you: Using consistent 
terminology in a comparison can avoid confusion. t's good advice that you 
can use in a lot of scenarios, not just poetry and not just Writing 40/40A. 


Regardless of the style or genre of writing you read, once you understand 
how and why the writer’s rhetorical choices affect the audience, then you 
can add those rhetorical strategies to your tool kit and make educated 
choices about how to adapt those strategies to all kinds of writing. 


Imitating Model Texts: Becoming Your Own Best 
Editor 


You won't have a writing teacher for most of your life. So your goal in this 
class should be to become your own writing teacher—your own best editor: 
Instead of relying on someone else to make red marks all over your writing, 
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you should leave this class with the knowledge and confidence to read and 
give excellent feedback on your own work, 


How do you do that? By reading your own writing the exact same way you 
read other people's writing 


You know all the great critical reading you've done so far, reading for style by 
asking what, how and why? Good news: that is the exact same reading pro- 
cess that an editor does. Only you read your own work instead of someone 
else's, And instead of reading a Shakespeare play and scrawling, “Seriously, 
this is terrible, what is wrong with you?!?!2" in the margins, you get to write 
it in the margins of your own writing! And then you get to change your writ- 
ing to make it better! (But don't call your writing terrible, Be nice to yourself. 
Writing is hard for everybody—even professional writers.) 


Editing is hard, in part because we're often too close to our own writ 
ing: we know what we meant to write, and it can be difficult to separate 
‘that from what we actually wrote. Our brains like to autocorrect our 
own writing, s0 it's important to learn techniques to turn that autecor 

rect off. Your instructor will ikely teach you several useful techniques 
{for reading your own work for revision, but here are a few to start with. 


Read your writing aloud. Pretend you are an actor getting paid to 
read your own vrriting—and read it slowly, expressively, and exactly as 
‘you wrote it, grammar errors and everything. You should even consider 
audio-recording your reading and listening to it again. We read aloud 
much more slowly than we read silently, and this technique makes it 
easier to hear every. single. word, (Don't forget: your reader will be 
reading every word.) 


Read aloud sentence by sentence, backward. This technique 
can help you start to improve your individual sentences. Sometimes 
when we read from beginning to end, the overall logic of a paragraph 
can cause us to skim over some individual sentences that don't quite 
make sense. But reading from the last sentence to the first sentence 
‘takes away that context and forces you to stare your own writing in 
the eye. 


recorder or to a friend. It's easy to get so caught up in making 
your ideas sound "fancy" or “academic” that you end up... not quite 
knowing what you mean. But if an idea is truly good, you should be 
able to explain it clearly and simply—without looking at your writing or 
falling back on repeating the phrases you've already written. When you 
start to stumble, you might realize you need to go back to the “thinking” 
stage and keep building your ideas or explore more evidence. 
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Print out your writing and edit by hand. We do a lot of “skim 
reading’ on our computers and phones—much of our screen-reading 
lime is spent on emails and social media, situations in which we're 
just trying to figure out WHAT something means and we don't think 
too deeply about HOW it is written, When you edit, switch it up: the 
novelty of reading your own writing on paper can trick you into paying 
more attention! 


As you read your own draft, when you find sections that you think could be 
improved, take notes for yourself: WHAT choice did you make? HOW is it 
going to affect the reader, and WHY? And HOW do you want to affect the 
reader instead? 


Once you have a clear idea of what problems you'd like to focus on in your 
writing, then go back to your model texts. 


Find part of a model text you admire that successfully solves the problem 
you see in your own writing. Then ask: WHAT did the writer do to solve this 
problem? HOW did their solution affect the reader? WHY? And how can you 
learn from that writer's experience to try solving your own problem? 


Consider making a *What"/“How"/*Why"/“Technique to Try" chart, like 
Table 8.1. 


For example, imagine you're having trouble organizing an essay: In the be- 
ginning of each of your body paragraphs, you use really simple transition 
‘words like “Firstly,” *Secondly,” and “In conclusion.” You're pretty sure this 
isn't the best strategy for writing transitions, because none of the essays 
you've read in class use these words—their transitions seem a lot smoother 
and more exciting. 


Instead of opening Google and typing “How do | write a transition please 
help me,” fet your model texts teach you how to solve the problem. You 
might find an essay you think has really beautiful, smooth transitions and 
then ask WHAT they did and WHY it worked, Find a transition you think 
is particularly excellent and make a list of style techniques the writer used 
to achieve that effect. You might ask questions like: How did they choose 
to order their examples? Is the transition between examples one word, a 
sentence, a whole paragraph? Do they stop between examples to help the 
reader understand what they've learned from the last example and what 
knowledge they will gain from the next example? Does the writer use white 
space or section headers? 


For more great advice 
on critical reading, 
revisit the Chapter, 
"Practicing Critical 
Reading” 
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Editing Strategy: Use a reverse outline to revise your organization and transitions. 


Reverse Oukline 


PROCESS 


before tf you don't see a clear connect 
‘paragraph around, 


Once you've divided and rearranged your paragr 
Just your summary sentences ard put thern Into a 
‘paragraph, Read it aloud: note gaps in your logic or missing 
pleces to write about 


] CONNECT THE BIG PICTURE 
For each paragraph, writea 
contributes ta your overal 


REVISE TRANSITIONS: 


Reb Laval 
2019 


Figure 8.3 A summary of the reverse outlining process: 
Once you've spent some time with that example, you can ask yourself:*What 


advice would this writer give me?” and then give ita try. Even if that solution 
doesn’t work, you'll have gained valuable experience as a reader and as a 
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writer—and you might find you have even more ideas for the next time you 
edit that part of your essay. 


Wait, I'm Reading The Model Texts Again?! Aren't | Right Back 
Where | Started? 


Writing is an iterative process. Imagine it as a slow spiral upward to excel- 
lence: You may feel like you're going in circles, but you are likely moving 
upward. Because there is always room to improve, writing is never really 
done—we just have deadlines and eventually force ourselves to stop. But 
ideally, the process of using imitation to improve your writing looks like 
Figure 8.4. 


Figure 8.4 A flowchart illustrating the revision process with a model text 


And because of the portfolio model of WR 40, you have ten weeks to keep 
refining that process so you can see how far it can take you. Remember also 
that your identity as a writer includes your skills as a reader, a thinker, and 
an editor—so as you improve one skill (like writing first drafts), then you 
may find that when you go to use a different skill (like reading the model 
texts), you have improved without even noticing it happening. 


Revising Toward an Audience: Empathy + Logic = Effective 
Rhetorical Choices 

Writing is just an act of communication—taking ideas from your brain and 
putting them in someone else's. You do this literally all the time. The most 
common way we communicate is talking, and chances are, you're already a 
pretty sophisticated talker who is good at making decisions about, in any 
given situation, which approaches may or may not be successful. All that 
talking hasn't been a waste of time! The same logic that you use to commu- 
nicate successfully one-on-one can help you edit your own writing, 
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That said, there are some big differences between talking and writing, The 
biggest, perhaps, is that when we write, we can't see our audience or their 
responses. If you're at a party, talking to a stranger, and you begin to talk so 
much you get boring, you can tell right away: the person you're talking to 
may start looking around the room or excuse themselves and join another 
group or begin frantically texting someone. However, when you're writing 
an essay, if you're boring your reader—well, they're reading it in a different 
time and place than you, so you can't see if they're bored, They may belook- 
ing around the room or texting. They may even have folded your essay into 
a paper airplane and flown it to the recycling bin. And you will never know. 


Because we can't see our readers’ responses, in order to become effective 
writers, we need to be able to imagine our readers’ responses by putting 
ourselves in their shoes. Another word for this is empathy: the ability to 
share another person's feelings or emotions. 


Once you understand your reader's point of view, then it becomes easier to 
see places in your own writing that you need to expand or revise. Imagine 
you are writing fora reader who is very skeptical or critical. I you are writ- 
ing a persuasive text, imagine a reader who doesn’t want to agree with you; 
if you are writing a text meant to entertain the reader, imagine a reader 
who is bored and just wants to pull out their phone and check their email; if 
you are writing an informative text, imagine a reader who may take a while 
tounderstand your explanations. Imagine that this reader is intelligent and 
has their own good reasons for thinking the way they do—and your piece 
of writing isn’t done until you have successfully communicated with this 
person and made them respond in the way you want them to. 


When we assume our readers want to agree with us, or that they automat- 
ically understand our explanations, we don’t have to stretch our brains too 
much: anything we say will be good enough. But when we imagine a reader 
who will challenge us, then that makes us challenge and question our own 
ideas and the way we present them. Considering your own ideas from multi- 
ple perspectives like this is an important element of critical thinking. Ithelps 
our writing (and ideas) grow stronger. 


One way to incorporate a skeptical reader's point of view into your draft 
is to print out a copy of your essay and read it, pretending to be them. 
Use those skills you've built up from peer review and give yourself 
advice. Academic audiences constantly gauge your ethos (credibility 
or authority) and like to ask: “Why should | trust you?" As you read your 
draft, embody this type of reader by stopping at every sentence and 
challenging yourself to find the objections that reader might make to 
what you've written. 
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Do they understand you? Where might that sassy reader say: 
“What do you mean?" or "Can you define that?” or "I think | get what 
you're saying, but give me an example” or "I know what you mean, but 
do you know what you mean?” 


Do they believe you? If you're quoting an expert, will the reader 
ask; "Why should | trust this person? Why are they an expert on this 
subject?" (Read the section on integrating sources in the Drafting and 
Crefting chapter about introducing quotes for ideas and how to con: 

vince your reader that your sources are credible) If youre explaining 
your own idea, where would the reader say: ‘Prove it” or "How do you 
know?" or “Where did that idea come from?” or "Yes, but...” Try to 
imagine the counterarguments that your (educated, intelligent) reader 
would come up with, so you can account for those arguments in your 
own writing—before the reader gets a chance to critique you! 


Does the reader care? Remember that when we think ebout the 
situation we're writing in, one of the first questions we have to ask is: 
“What has the audience already heard about this topic? What do they 
know/assume/believe about this idea already?" As you edit your draft, 
take this information into account, and look for places where the read- 
er might say: "| already knew that!" or "That's really obvious" or “The 
expert you quoted is making a good point, but what are you adding?" 
or ‘So what?” 


As you have hopefully absorbed over the course of this chapter, the difficult 
thing about writing (and the rewarding thing) is that every choice you make 
affects whether your communication is successful. And the Final Portfolio 
and Final Portfolio Introduction are your opportunity to gather the writing 
choices you've made in one place and showcase them: to demonstrate to 
the reader that you have been an active decision-maker and that you have 
developed the skills to not just satisfy the requirements of WR 40, but to 
continue growing as a writer in your life at UCI and beyond. 


Goals and Routes: An Adventure 


To return, briefly, to the discussion at the beginning of the chapter: By now, 
I hope that you understand the goals of this course, and some of the routes 
you can follow to achieve these goals. Your instructor will determine part 
of the route you take: they will give you texts toread, assignments to write, 
class discussion questions to answer. But your instructor isn’t the person 
taking this journey—you are. And since it is your journey, you are the one 
who decides how you get there. 


As you proceed through WR 40, remember that in your life as a student, 
your choices have effects. Do you want to rush to the goal as quickly as 
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possible, without looking around and asking questions about everything 
you see? Or would you rather take a leisurely trip, making detours (to the 
Writing Center and to office hours) and trying to stay in the moment, deeply 
engaging with the readings and class discussions around you, so that you'll 
remember your journey? 


Your instructor will be there every step of the way, but this is your journey, 
so choose your route wisely. Bon voyage! 


Attending Office Hours and 


Emailing Your Professors 
By Yolanda Venegas 


If you feel nervous or intimidated about contacting your professor, just 
remember your professor is a person too! We all were once undergraduates. 
Many of us were also first-generation students, And you may be surprised to 
know that many of us struggled with reading and writing as we started our 
journey in higher education. 


Students sometimes begin an email or conversation by saying “Sorry to 
bother you but...” yet answering your questions, clarifying expectations, and 
reviewing material from the course one-on-one to help you succeed is our 
job—it is never a bother! We always want to hear from you, especially if you 
are having personal or academic difficulties in our class|When you come to 
our office hours or email us, we see you as an engaged student. Try to shift 
your mindset to see office hours as a valuable resource to help you succeed 
in class. 


One notable difference between high school and the university is in haw 
you address your teachers. In high school you might have addressed your 
teachers by their last name or, in maybe some cases, even by their first. In 
the university, when in doubt, you can use the title “Professor” and their last 
name to address your instructors. This form of address shows respect and 
is what your instructors expect in the university. 


If your instructor prefers that you call them something else, they will let you 
know—and if you're ever unsure, just ask! 


One of the most intimidating things to do in the university is to attend office 
hours. Here's what you should know about office hours: you do not have to 
worry about sounding “smart,” and there is no such thing as a stupid ques- 
tion. When you come to office hours, we are not making judgments about 
your intelligence or potential. Most students don't attend office hours, so 
when you do come, we cherish the opportunity to get to know you a bit bet- 
ter. Below are examples of good reasons to come to office hours: 
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+ You need clarification on material covered during class or on the re- 
quirements of an assignment 

+ You feel overwhelmed and are not sure if you can succeed in the class 

+ You would like to discuss your ideas for how you might approach an 
assignment 

+ You are having trouble starting your essay or you have been working on 
your essay fora while and are not sure how to develop it further 

+ You have an outline or a draft of an assignment and would like your 
professor's opinion on what you have thus far 

+ You mismanaged your time or have a heavy course load this quarter 
and are falling behind on one or more assignments 

*  Youare excited about the class, your essay, and just want to share your 
thinking 


Email your professor when you have a quick question or a larger issue you 
need to discuss but can’t make their office hours. Here are some tips: 


+ Itis important for you to use your UCI email account for all communi- 
cation with your professors because many of us won't open email from 
students using other accounts for security reasons. 

+ Always adda subject line to your email to give your professor an idea of 
what questions or concern youare writing about. 

+ Begin your email with the formal address “Dear Professor Last-Name.” 
If it’s the first time you're writing to them, introduce yourself (your 
name and the course you are in). Then state the purpose of your email 
(why you are writing). At the end, close with “Sincerely, Your-Name.” 

+ Try to be as specific and brief as possible: instead of “in last week's 
reading assignment” or “I don't know what to do,” write the specific 
name of the assignment or say what specific aspect of the assignment 
you're struggling with. Use a professional tone and keep the email clear 
and short. 

+ And please proofread it before sending! 

+ Your writing instructor is a busy person (just like you!), so please don't 
expect a reply within 20 minutes—especially if you've written about 
a complicated question or situation, or if it’s 11:58pm. In general, a 
reasonable window to expect a reply is 24-48 hours, but your instructor 
probably has an email policy described in their syllabus that you can 
review as needed. 

+ Ifyoudon’t hear back within the designated time frame, it's fine to send 
a polite follow up email to make sure they got it. Sometimes emails do 
get lost! 


Writing 45 & Writing 50: 
Critical Reading and Rhetoric 


By Jackie Way 


I'm Jackie Way, a Lecturer in the Composition Program. One of the things! 
love best about WR 45 and 50 is how our focus on critical reading creates 
opportunities for us to talk to others across time and space. Understanding 
how texts function as part of specific genres and rhetorical situations lets 
us start deep, important conversations about the world we live in, how it 
changes, and how it stays the same. | hope that as you progress through 
either WR 45 or 50, you'll gain the experience and confidence {o initiate 
these conversations yourself and read the world fearlessly. 


Introduction to Writing 45 & 50 

WR 50 (formerly WR 398) “Critical Reading and Rhetoric” is the first of 
UCT’ lower-division writing courses, intended to prepare you for col- 
lege-level writing. Welcome! 


This course focuses on critical reading, genre, and rhetoric; over the next 
ten weeks, you will learn to use a variety of critical reading strategies to 
develop your genre and rhetorical awareness and to analyze and build com- 
plex claims about texts. You will also write a great deal and refine your ap- 
proach to the writing process, including strategies for invention, drafting, 
delivering and receiving feedback, and revision. A major element of all this 
reading and writing will be strengthening your multimodal literacy—no wor- 
ries if you've never heard of this before, but chances are you already know 
something about it. And finally, you will come to understand critical reading 
and writing as inseparable and recursive processes, and demonstrate your 
knowledge and ownership of these processes through regular reflection. 


When we say that critical reading and writing are “inseparable and recursive 
processes,” we mean that one must read in order to become a better writer, 
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one must write to become a better reader, and the improvement of both skills 
demands repeated practice, In WR 50, you will not just read and write, but 
reread and rewrite in order to attain new levels of sophistication and com- 
plexity in your thinking and communication and to prepare you for WR 60. 
When you move onto the capstone course in the lower-division writing series 
and embark on a quarter-long research project, you will continue to rely on 
your critical reading skills and genre and rhetorical awareness to help you 
evaluate your sources and integrate them appropriately into complex written 
arguments. 


But beyond preparing you for the next class, WR 50 also aims to help you 
interpret and take meaningful part in the cultures in which we live. Today's 
media landscape is vast, with more and more people not only consuming 
new content, but creating it as well. Learning to read critically and under~ 
standing genre and rhetoricare not ust applicable to the books you read for 
school, or even the books you read for fun, but also the films, TV, and videos 
you watch, the games you play, the newspapers and magazines and blogs 
you check, the social media posts you scroll, and whatever as-yet unknown 
media you will engage over the course of your life. We are in this for the 
long haul. 


HOW IS WR 45 DIFFERENT FROM WR 50? 


WR 45 “Intensive Writing” (formerly WR 37) is a six-unit version of WR 
£0 that also satisfies UCI's Entry Level Writing Requirement. It features 
the seme curriculum and learning outcomes, but also offers more lan- 
guage intensive instruction and extra time to sharpen critical reading and 
‘riting skills. If you're enrolled in WR 45, you will have more opporturities 
‘to work on things like sentence-level mechanics and paragraph develop- 
ment, and develop independent revision strategies. “Intensive Writing” 
is just what it sounds like, and students will be expected to devote the 
necessary time and engagement in order to succeed. 


Overview of the Quarter 

This chapter is designed to guide you through the core skills, processes, and 
concepts that we focus on in WR 45 and WR 50 and to help you succeed 
on the major assignments—the Genre Analysis, Imitation Project, and Final 
Portfolio. Here you'll find explanations, guiding questions, practice activi- 
ties, and plenty of advice. Please feel free to jump around to different topics 
as they become relevant to whatever you're working on. 


Your section of WR 45/50 will focus on a particular genre selected by your 
instructor, All the assignments you will complete this quarter are designed 
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to help you gain a deep, nuanced understanding of that genre and its con- 
ventions, as well as the rhetorical work that genre does in the world. 


During the first few weeks, you will complete a variety of low-stakes, un- 
graded process assignments, which are intended to provide a space for 
practice and experimentation without the pressure of having ta perform 
for a grade. In these process assignments, you will be asked to do things 
like summarizing a text’s message and analyzing the effects produced by 
its language and style, key genre conventions, and rhetorical strategies. 
You'll also practice a range of skills related to critical reading and analytical 
writing—for example, creating a reverse outline of an academic argument, 
responding to class discussion questions, reflecting on your reading and 
writing processes, and even experimenting creatively with the genre you're 
studying. Once you start working on the major writing projects, you'll con- 
tinue to complete process work related to those assignments. These might 
ask you to practice specific invention and revision strategies, to annotate 
your sources for your working bibliography, to read and comment on your 
classmates’ drafts, and yes, to continue reflecting on your writing process 
and on how your skills are developing. 


Please keep in mind that your instructor won't comment on every single 
process assignment you complete this quarter. Often, a process assignment 
1s primarily intended for you—to help you move to the next step in your 
drafting or revision process. Other times, it's meant to help you prepare for 
the days in-class activities. In cases like these, your instructor may simply 
give credit for completing the assignment or stipulate that certain process 
assignments must be completed in order for the final draft to be accepted. 
Itis up to you to ensure that these assignments contribute meaningfully to 
your learning in WR 50. Before you start each assignment, it’s a good Idea to 
consider its purpose, so that you can approach it thoughtfully and produc 
tively. And if you're ever unsure about why you're doing a particular task, 
don’t hesitate to ask! At the end of the quarter, you'll come back to these 
process assignments and select a representative set to serve as evidence 
for how you mastered the course skills in your Final Portfolio (more on this 
below). 


‘The first major writing assignment is the Genre Analysis, which asks you to 
write a thesis-driven analytical essay that conforms to the conventions of 
academic writing. Your main goals here will be to read and analyze a text, 
craft an argument about it in an appropriately academic style, and demon- 
strate that you understand the key conventions of your class's genre and its 
rhetorical opportunities. This essay is about establishing baseline knowl- 
edge and venturing into a nuanced understanding of the genre, 


‘The second major writing assignment is the Imitation Project. Here, you will 
compose a piece intended to join a publi—not an academic—conversation 
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about or related to your class's genre. Your instructor will provide more spe- 
cific details about what precisely you'll be writing and to whom, and any 
resources you'll need. But regardless of what your project ultimately looks 
like, your main goals will be to demonstrate a fully nuanced understanding 
of your class's genre and to craft a complex message that joins an ongoing 
conversation in the public sphere. 


‘The last thing you'll do for WR 45/50 is put together your Final Portfolio, 
You might think of this assignment as similar to a final exam you'd take in 
your other classes, except that it's open-book and i's about you. The Final 
Portfolio is an opportunity for you assess your own learning by reflecting on 
how you've deepened your understanding of the classconceptsand achieved 
our course learning outcomes. Youll start by explaining some of these key 
concepts and processes in your own words, and then make arguments about 
both your strengths and struggles as a critical reader and writer and analyze 
a selection of process assignments as evidence for those arguments. Your 
main goals for this assignment will be to direct your instructor's attention to 
aspects of your learning that might not be as clearly visible from your Genre 
Analysis and Imitation Project, and to take ownership over your learning by 
framing it within contexts beyond the WR 45/50 classroom: 
community here at UCI, as well as your world beyond the university. 


‘Take intellectual risks. Don't be afraid to push beyond what has 
been stated in class by your instructer and peers, to read against 
the grain, and to explore questions in different ways 


fhe academic 


* Be open to other people's ideas. It's fine to disagree, and it’s pos- 
sible to be wrong, but listening to and treating others with re- 
spect will ensure @ productive learning environment for everyone 


* Try not to procrastinate. Careful reading and writing take time 
Try to spread out your work in a manageable way, instead of 
cramming at the last minute 


‘+ Refer frequently to the prompts and rubrics. Whenever you get 
stuck or confused, rereading your instructor's directions can be a 
good step to pushing forward 


* Develop a system of detailed note-taking. Research shows that 
taking notes, especially by hand, helps to improve your memory 
and understanding of the material. 


* Visit office hours. Write down specific questions and bring them 
with you. 
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* Get extra help when you need it. UCI's Center for Excellence in 
Writing and Communication offers a variety of ways to get help 
from a writing specialist or peer tutor. 


Reading for Genre and Rhetoric 


What is Critical Reading? 

Living in a literate society means that reading and writing are necessary 
to survive and succeed. Given this, you probably first learned to read 
many years ago, whether in English or another language. Before you came 
to UCI, you must have read a variety of different texts for school and for 
your everyday life—not just novels, essays, and textbooks for the classes 
you took, but also traffic signs, recipes, social media posts, film subtitles, 
household bills, letters... and so on, 


But let's pause for a moment to consider what we mean by “reading.” In 
many of the everyday reading examples described above, the main goal is 
comprehension. That is, we read a recipe in order to learn how to make a 
particular dish, or we read film subtitles to know what the characters are 
saying when they arent speaking a language we understand. In certain ev- 
eryday reading situations, like scrolling social media and reading comment 
threads online, we're also reading in order to participate in an ongoing con- 
versation; the point is to see how people react to each other's posts, how 
they agree and disagree with each other, and what ideas they contribute to 
the discussion, before joining in ourselves. 


‘Things get more complicated when we're talking about the reading we do 
in school, where our goals are to complete our assignments and, hopefully, 
demonstrate that we've learned something. Depending on the class, we 
read different genres of texts, which leads us to understand and analyze 
those texts differently, We use certain strategies when reading a novel for 
an English class, and different strategies when we're reading word problems 
for a math class. 


Outside of school, we also read for fun, and to find out what’s going on in the 
world, and to improve our personal well-being, and to enrich our spiritual 
lives, and to achieve many other goals besides. In all the various areas of 
our lives, we read for different purposes and therefore develop different 
relationships to the texts we read, While comprehension is fundamentally 
important, the act of reading comprises much more than simply recognizing 
words on a page. 


an 
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detailed explanation 
of the basic process of 
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This brings us to critical reading, Toread critically is to read with awareness 
of your purpose and situation and to employ flexible strategies depending 
on that purpose and situation. It involves reading to understand not just 
what a text means, but also how and why it’s trying to communicate that 
meaning. It also requires us to analyze how parts of a text relate to each 
other and to the whole, to recognize genres and their conventions, to locate 
texts within larger rhetorical situations, and to respond to texts in conversa- 
tion with other people. While we typically practice critical reading in aca- 
demic contexts, these skills are important to apply outside school, too. 
Being able to read critically will help you participate in public life as an in- 
formed, responsible citizen, help you manage your personal affairs, and can 
deepen your enjoyment of your favorite media, 


Metacognitive Checkpoint: Exploring Your Reading Strategies 


Take a few minutes to reflect on the strategies you use to read. Start by pick- 
ing a recent moment—this could be the last thing you read before reading 
this chapter, or a particularly memorable reading experience. Then answer 
the following questions. 


1. What did you read and why did you read it? 
2. Describe the reading strategies you used: 
> How quickly did you try to read it (not how long did it take)? Why? 
> Did you read aloud? If so, why? 
> Did you read to or with another person? If so, why? 
>» 


Did you pause in the middle of reading? If so, how often did you 
pause, and why? 


> Did you reread any part of the text? If so, how often did you reread, 
and why? 

> Did you look up anything while you were reading? If so, what did you 
Jook up and why? 

> Did you write or draw anything while you were reading? If so, what 
did you write /draw and why? 

> Did you visualize or otherwise imagine anything while you were 
reading? If so, what did you visualize, and why? 

> Did you think of anything else while you were reading? If so, what 
did you think of, and why? 
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> Did you ask yourself any questions while you were reading? If so, 
what did you ask and why? 


> Did you talk to anyone about your reading, during or after? If so, 
what did you talk about, and why? 


3. How did these strategies help you achieve your purpose for reading? 


As you complete your assigned reading in WR 45/50 this quarter, you should 
continue to use the questions above to compare your reading strategies with 
the ones you use in your other classes and in situations outside of school. To 
what extent do your reading strategies overlap in all these situations? Why 
do you think they overlap in the way they do? How can the reading strate 
gies you use in one situation transfer to other situations. 


Understanding Genres as Rhetorically Situated 

This chapter has already tossed the word genre around a few times. Your 
section of WR 45/50 focuses on a particular genre or possibly a few closely 
related genres, But what is genre, exactly? 


The short definition is that a genre is a category of text. That's it! 


But as you start discussing genre with your instructor and classmates, you'll 
find that this definition Is deceptively simple. The challenge of understand- 
ing genre comes from trying to figure out what counts when we're trying 
to place a text in one category or another. How do we know whether a text 
belongs to a genre or not, or a subgenre, or possibly multiple genres? Why 
bother categorizing texts into genres anyway? The answers to these ques- 
tions get complicated because of two important facts about genres: 


First, genres are rhetorically situated. That is, the meaning and significance 
of any given genre depends on the larger social, cultural, historical, and/or 
political context in which it exists; the purpose it serves; and the audience 
it addresses. 


Second, genres overlap with each other and evolve over time. That is, be- 
cause they are rhetorically situated, genres cannot function as rigid cate- 
gories. Their meaning and significance can fit into multiple contexts, serve 
multiple purposes, and address multiple audiences at different points in 
time and place, or all at the same time. 


So going back to our earlier questions: in order ta figure out whether a text 
belongs to a given genre or not, we look at the extent to which the text 
follows certain conventions. Or put another way, we look to see how the 
text meets the audience’s expectations for that genre. And of course, genre 
conventions are closely tied to rhetorical situation. 
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GENRE CONVENTION VERSUS RHETORICAL STRATEGY 


‘As you can probably tell by now, thetoric and gerve are closely related 
concepts, and both are applicable to every communicative act. But they 
are not interchangeable. A text's genre encapsulates the familiar features 
an audience expects to see when they read (or listen or watch or play) 
a text, By contrast, a text's rhetorical situation frames how and why it 
communicates to a specific audience, regardless of what genre category 
it belongs to. 

‘As a reminder from Chapter 1 “Rhetoric,” the four main components of 
rhetorical situation are: 


+ The text itselfthe language and ideas that convey a message 


© The rhetor—whoever created the text (author, composer, filmmaker, 
graphic designer, etc) 


©) The audience—whoever receives the text, intended or unintended 


* The context—all the external conditions that affect the other three 
elements; atts most basic, context is the occasion (the event that in- 
spires or motivates the text, its reason for existing), venue (the place 
where the audience encounters the text), and can also include the 
medium in which the text is conveyed 


Arhetorical strategy is anything in the text that is intended to create an 
effect on the audience and achieve a specific purpose 

When a thetor chooses to do something that challenges the audience's 
expectations, we call jt subverting a convention. This can be a powerful 
thetorical strategy that prompts the audience to think about something 
differently than they're used to. 


Let's pause for a bit to examine a familiar example: the essay genre. In the 
Western literary tradition, the modern essay was invented in the sixteenth 
century by Michel de Montaigne; the French word essai originally meant a 
“try", or an attempt, or a test. Montaigne’s essays, written after he retired 
from his government job and public life in general, are attempts to explore 
his personal thoughts about various topics that caught his attention—things 
like “Of Cannibals" and “Of Smells” and “Of Drunkenness.” As a man of his, 
time, Montaigne’s approach to these topics reflects his Renaissance human- 
ist education and philosophical skepticism. Since he’s primarily focused on 
communicating his own thoughts, his essays break from traditional writing 
In that they do not primarily seek to teach his readers anything (like in a 
history or a treatise) or to amuse them with art (like poetry or drama). Yet as 
a humanist, he was also deeply inspired by the classical Greek and Roman 
tradition of prose writing, and the audience for his essays would have been 
familiar with this tradition as well, 
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While this is a very simplified description of Montaigne’s rhetorical situ- 
ation, these basic details still help explain how his essays set some prec~ 
edents for the genre’s conventions. Today when we think of an essay, we 
generally expect that 


+ it will be written to express a personal point of view about something 
real in the world; 


+ while it might include anecdotes, we don’t expect the main point will be 
telling a story; 


+ twill be written in prose, as opposed to verse; 


+ its length will be determined by how long it takes to fully explore the 
ideas under consideration and how much the writer feels like writing; 

+ the writer may cite sources as needed to help develop their points— 
probably sources that the reader will not only recognize, but value as 
authoritative; 

+ and while it may be both informative and entertaining, the essay is i 
tended to be thought-provoking above all else. 


But although Montaigne’s essais are the clear ancestors of the essays peo- 
ple write today, there are also some major differences that have developed 
over the past five hundred years, as the genre has evolved to serve new 
discourse communities. A discourse community describes any group of 
people who share a set of values, goals, and ways of communicating. An 
academic essay of the kind you're probably used to writing in school is not 
just about exploring ideas on a whim because you suddenly have free time, 
but about demonstrating knowledge, often for a grade. Because academic 
discourse communities value objectivity and aim to generate and debate 
knowledge, the style of our academic essays will generally not be as chatty 
and personal as Montaigne’s, and the topics will usually be determined by 
the current interests of the community (or our instructor), rather than by 
our individualimpulses. We also expect to follow stricter rules about organi- 
zation, evidence, analysis, and argument than Montaigne himself practiced. 


‘That said, academic essays are not the only kind of essays that are popular 
nowadays. Consider the “think piece” and “hot take,” which are essay-ish 
genres commonly published online. In some ways, these actually can be 
pretty similar to Montaigne’s essays, since they tend to be more exploratory 
and are frequently quite short. But in addition to musing for its own sake, 
the goal is frequently to comment on some recent political or pop culture 
event or phenomenon, and respond directly to other writers. To the extent 
that think pieces and hot takes participate in larger ongoing conversations, 
they are similar to academic essays, And in other ways, they are entirely 
their own separate genres. A unique convention they share, borne out of 
the social media discourse communities in which they frequently circulate, 
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is the shorthand TL;DR (“Too Long) Didn't Read”), which introduces a mi- 
cro-summary of the essay’s main ideas, provided for people who either 
don’t have time or don’t feel like diving in fully. The emergence of conven- 
tions like these illustrates how genres continuously adapt to new rhetorical 
situations and media. 


So, to recap: understanding how a genre works requires an analysis of its 
conventions and the discourse communities that use it—what they are, how 
they are related to the genre’s rhetorical situation (including context, pur- 
pose, and audience), and how they evolve over time. 


The next reasonable question is, why do we categorize texts into genres? 
‘Why is this so useful that an entire class is devoted to studying it? 


Not to be flip, but one important reason is that humans love to categorize 
things—this activity takes up a lot of cultural energy, from an anthropologi- 
cal point of view. So there's that. 


Within the context of college-level reading and writing, genre is also a pro- 
ductive tool for evaluating texts in the world around us and responding to 
them in nuanced, sophisticated ways. IF communication, no matter how 
basic or sophisticated, is rooted in interactions between speakers and lis- 
teners, or writers and readers within specific discourse communities, there 
need be mutually understood rules—kind of like a game. Simply bringing 
a ball to an open field with your friends isn’t enough to play anything in 
a meaningful way. All the players need to have shared expectations about 
how the game play should typically proceed and what is (and isn't) allowed 
AAs the players advance their skills, they will develop different styles and 
strategies to win, which mark them as individuals and add complexity to 
the game itself. The best players spend hours studying other players, and 
they use that knowledge to bring nuance and artistry to their games that is 
beautiful to watch, for those in the know. 


When we can locate a text within particular generic contexts and rhetorical 
situations, we're in a position to understand when a writer has done some- 
thing surprising, or elegant, or funny, or subversive; how they managed it; 
and why they aimed to communicate that way. In this sense, understand- 
ing and applying knowledge of genre and rhetoric are fundamental critical 
thinking skills and a crucial part of gaining an advanced education. 


Metacognitive Checkpoint: First Impressions of Your Course Genre 


Although you may have some familiarity with your course genre before tak- 
ing WR 45/50, you're not necessarily expected to know anything about it, 
Early in the quarter, it's a good idea to take stock of what you do know and 
what you expect to discuss and leam about this genre. 
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> Before reading any assigned texts, what do you already know about 
your course genre? 


> Based on the assigned reading you've done so fas, what are your cur 
rent impressions of this genre and its conventions? 


» What conventions (audience expectations) do you think make this 
genre what it is? 


> What contexts do you think this genre comes from, exists within, 
and/or responds to? 


> What purposes do you think this genre serves, within those contexts? 


> What audiences or discourse communities do you think find this 
genre useful or compelling, and why? 


> Atthis stage, what do you think may end up being useful, fascinating, 
or surprising about this genre? 


> Atthis stage, what questions do you have about this genre? 


Understanding Multimodal Genres 


Even if you have never heard the term multimodality before, you're proba- 
bly familiar with the concept already, since so many communicative acts 
turn out to be multimodal, Consider the last song you listened to—how did 
it communicate its meaning to you? The obvious answer is through its mu- 
sic, including things like its melody and harmonies, tempo, rhythm, and 
form. But if the song had lyrics, then it also communicated with language. Revisit the 

And if you watched a music video of the song, then it also communicated “Multimodality’ 


é chapter in R 
with images and the bodily movements of dancers and musicians. raptor in the AGW 
torefresh your 


Even when you're just standing around talking to someone, you're employ-_ understanding of 
Ing multiple modes to communicate—not just the words you're speaking, _!hes® concepts. 
but also your tone of voice and body language. Written texts are also fre- 

quently multimodal, even if it doesn't seem like it. Consider an academic 

essay with a title, centered at the top of the first page, and footnotes in a 

smaller font piaced at the bottom of the page. It’s the spatial arrangement of 

those things that makes them meaningful, in addition to the words. 


‘The terms “multimedia” and “multimodal” are both adjectives that describe 
how a text can communicate. While these two terms are often used inter~ 
changeably, the root words “medium” and “mode” are not, A medium (plural 
media) is the material product that conveys the text; for example, printed 
paper, radio, television, and the internet. By contrast, a mode is the method 
or process that conveys meaning in a text, We typically identify five modes: 
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+ The linguistic mode indicates meaning conveyed through spoken 
and written language. When analyzing this mode, you might look at 
things like tone, diction (word choice), or syntax (sentence structure). 
Depending on the genre, puns and other forms of wordplay as well as 
figurative language like simile, onomatopoeia, riryme, alliteration, and 
anaphora, may also be meaningful. 


+ The visual mode has to do with conveying meaning through still or 
moving images. When analyzing this mode, you might lock at tradition- 
al design elements like color, shape, texture, repetition, and emphasis. 
You might also delve into elements of film language like mise en scéne 
(the composition of a scene in front of the camera), cinematography, 
and editing, 


+ The aural mode deals with conveying meaning through sounds, When 
analyzing this mode, you might pay attention to volume, silence, noise, 
timbre (the quality of a sound—e.g,, the sound of a flute vs. the sound 
of a kazoo), and sound effects. You might also apply elements of music 
theory like melody, harmony, rhythm, form, and expression. 


+ The spatial mode describes the arrangement of elements in 2D or 3D 
space. This could include the layout and design of a page or objects in 
a room or on a stage. When analyzing this mode, consider how the text 
leads your eye or body in a particular direction, and how that progres- 
sion creates a particular relationship or logic between elements. 


+ The gestural mode includes movement, body language, facial expres- 
sions, and interactivity like clicking and scrolling. When analyzing this 
mode, focus your attention on who or what is in motion, and think 
about how particular kinds of motions create meanings that are tough 
to the other modes to communicate. 


Modes are characterized by specific affordances—that is, opportunities and 
limitations in communicating meaning, If you have ever skipped reading a 
book in favor of watching its film adaptation, you know that the affordances 
of different media can play important roles in how a text is constructed and 
how its audience will respond to it. A two-hour film can take you through a 
story more quickly than a two hundred-page novel; yet visual storytelling 
may undermine the your agency to imagine the action however you like. 
Films and novels can both represent a character's inner life, but whilea film 
might use a combination of images and sounds to depict a sensory experi- 
ence, a novel might use stream-of-consciousness narration to approximate 
a character's train of thought. 
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Metacognitive Checkpoint: Exploring Your Multimodal Literacy 


Take a few minutes to reflect on what you already know about multimodal- 
ity, by answering the following questions: 


1. How do you use different modes to learn and study? For example, do 
you prefer to type or handwrite your notes? Do you record yourself 
reading or talk through your ideas out loud? Do you collage or draw in 
your notes or during your reading or writing process? 


2. Have youcomposed a text using multiple modes before—for example, a 
meme, a video, a podcast, etc.? If so, what was the original context for 
creating that text? What process did you fallow? 


3. Which modes do you think you're most comfortable using to commu- 
nicate? Why? 


4. Which modes do you think you're least comfortable using to commu- 
ricate? Why? 


5. How do the critical reading strategies you use to read written texts 
transfer or adapt to multimodal texts that rely on images, sound, space, 
or movement? 


Analyzing and Annotating Your Texts 

‘As you spend time reading and discussing your course genre with class- 
mates and completing your initial process assignments, you'll probably find 
yourself wondering: what counts as a convention or rhetorical strategy? 
And what conventions and rhetorical strategies are essential to this genre? 


You'll be able to answer the second question as you read different examples 
of your course genre this quarter; comparing examples is the most straight- 
forward way to gain familiarity with any genre, Consider for a moment— 
what genres of books, music, film, television, and games are you already fa- 
miliar with? To get to this level of familiarity, how many individual examples 
of these specific genres have you read, or listened to, or watched, or played? 


As for the first question—no matter what genre your class focuses on, there 
will be some consistency in the types of textual features that should draw 
your attention as you take notes, prepare for class discussion, and ultimate- 
ly, work on the major writing projects. 


Cry 
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After you've mastered the techniques described in "Pract 


1g Critical 


Reading’ you can take your skills to the next level by paying closer 
attention to your thought process as you read. The next time you read, 
read aloud if you can, and talk to yourself as you read. Verbalizing the 
ideas and questions that come to mind makes it easier to perceive ex- 
actly how you are working through a text and can help you take more 
effective notes. in particular, try to notice whenever you do one of the 
things listed below, 


Identify ("This is an example of...” or "I recognize this as...") 
Paraphrase (‘Another way to describe this is...”) 

Imagine ("\'m seeing/hearing/smelling/tasting/feeling...”) 
Evaluate ("The purpose of thisis...” or "This helps the writer to...") 
Predict ("I think _ is coming up next,’ or “This looks like...") 


Make connections ("This reminds me of..." or "This is similar to/ 
different from...” of "This could lead to...") 
Contextualize ("This fits into _ social/cultural/historical/politi- 
cal/environmental circumstances” or “This is motivated by..." or 
“This is based on an assumption that...") 
Challenge ("I disagree because..." or “What about this other...?") 
Inquire ("I need to look up.." or “im confused about...” or "im 
curious about...” or ‘Ask in class about...”) 


‘There are four main types of conventions you'll encounter as you read, 
which deal with content, form, rhetorical appeals (you may recognize these 
as Jagos, ethos, and pathos), and media/modes. These reflect different ways 
of conceptualizing genre categories in general; for example: 


Romance is a genre primarily defined by its conventional content. During. 
the Middle Ages, romances told stories about knights who went on quests, 
fought monsters, and rescued ladies. Modern romances foreground the 
love stories and usually end with marriage or togetherness; when ro- 
mances end with the tragic deaths of the main characters, they subvert 
the expectation of happily-ever-after. A major theme of both medieval 
and modern romances is self-actualization—in order to become worthy 
of someone's love, one’s self must be explored, tested, and fulfilled. 


The novel is a genre primarily defined by its conventional form—it is 
a fictional narrative of a certain length written in prose, Beyond those 
formal requirements, novels can be about anything. Likewise, poetry 
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is defined by its being written in verse and organized into stanzas, and 
drama is defined by being performed on a stage by actors (see medium 
below). 


+ Horror is a genre primarily defined by its conventional emotional ef- 
fects on the reader—namely fear, dread, suspense, and shock. Unlike 
romances, a horror story doesn’t have to feature any specific kind of 
plot, setting, or characters, though we recognize certain conventions 
like murderers, monsters, and haunted houses as typical for the genre. 
‘And it doesn't have to follow any particular form—horror stories are 
told in novels, short stories, poetry, film, and even mockumentaries. AS 
Jong as the text tries to create a sense of fear, it might be considered an 
example of horror. 


+ The sitcom (short for situation comedy) is a genre primarily defined 
by its medium, television. Because of the way television is broadcast 
and funded, sitcoms developed certain conventions of content, form, 
and rhetorical effect that make it distinct from other types of drama or 
comedy: recurring characters get up to new hijinks in each episode but 
return to the status quo by the end, the story structure includes breaks 
for commercials, and the addition of laugh tracks lets producers regu- 
late the responses of studio audiences and cue jokes for those watching 
at home. 


Notice how, in these examples, different types of conventions influence and 
overlap with each other and how some conventions are dependent on oth- 
ers, of are more important than others, The nature of these relationships 
between conventions depends on the genre and the particular rhetorical 
work it does in the world. 


Reading for Content 

When we read narrative genres, the content we analyze typically has to do 
with breaking down the main elements of storytelling: plot, setting, charac- 
ter, dialogue, themes and motifs, and symbols. As we read, we are looking at 
how these elements communicate an implicit message, achieve a purpose, 
and fulfil or subvert the audience's expectations. 


But perhaps your class is reading other genres in addition to a narrative 
one—argumentative essays, manifestos, speeches, or something else. In the 
absence of familiar storytelling techniques, we focus on the ideas them- 
selves, illustrative examples, and citations of other works. 


And regardless of what we're reading, we always examine its style, or how 
the language is used to express meaning, including things like point of view, 
tone, voice, diction, syntax, imagery, and figurative language. 
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UIDING QUE 


‘What is the text’s overall message or main themes? How does this 
message/theme respond to a larger context? 


ING CONTENT 


- 


2. How would you characterize the relationship between the text’s message 
and purpose? Do you see any contradictions between the message and 
purpose? 

3. What rhetorical effects are particular details supposed to create on the 
audience? How does a specific rhetorical effect contribute to the text’s 
overall message or purpose? 


4, Is any particular detail a conventional feature of the text? If not, what 
effect is created by subverting this convention, and how does this effect 
contribute to the text's overall message or purpose? 


Reading for Form 
Form, or how a text is structured and put together, is important because It 
shapes the way an audience experiences and understands a text's content. 
When we look at form, we consider things like a text’s length, the order 
in which events occur or ideas are expressed, its organization into smaller 
sections, patterns of repetition, juxtaposition, and so on. 


It is important to remember that form isn’t really separate from content, 
although it can be helpful to discuss them as if they are to aid our 
understanding, It's not really possible to separate the idea you're trying 
to express from the way you express it, If you change the way you phrase 
something, it becomes a different idea, however slight the difference may 
be. This inextricability is relatively easy to perceive when we examine a 
text’s style (for example, point of view and syntax), but this holds for other 
elements of the text as well. 


UIDING QUE NS FOR ANALYZING FORM 


1 How is the text ordered (what comes first, next, last)? Is the content out 
of order? What gets repeated in the text and what is emphasized by this 
repetition? How do order and repetition frame the audience's response to 
certain elements of the text? 


2. How is the text broken up (parts, sections, chapters, paragraphs)? What is 
the relationship between these smaller units of text? How do they lead the 
audience to see connections between certain elements of the text (@.9. 
compare/contrast, cause/effect)? 


3. What shetoricaleffectis this form supposed to create on the audience, and 
how does this effect contribute tothe text's message or purpose? 
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4, _Isthis form a conventional feature of the text? If not, what effectis created 
by subverting this convention, and how does it contribute the text's mes- 
sage or purpose? 


Reading for Rhetorical Appeals 
Both form and content can be considered aspects of Jogos, or appeals to 
logic, so here we'll focus on the other two: ethos and pathos. 


Ethos, or an ethical appeal, is identified with the rhetor and describes how 
this person frames themselves within a text, When we consider someone's 
ethos, we think about their credibility, authority, likability/relatability, and 
reputation, and the values, beliefs, assumptions, and motivations associated 
with them, Sometimes the rhetor is not a single person, but a group of 
people or an institution. 


Pathes, or a pathetic appeal, is identified with the audience and describes 
how audiences are intended to respond to the text. Traditionally, these 
responses are framed as emotional, but it’s perhaps more useful to think 
of them instead as irrational—as in opposed to logic and reason, not reliant 
‘on evidence. This allows us to account for not only the audience’s emotions, 
but also their values, beliefs, assumptions, anxieties, desires, and interests, 
Furthermore, there can be multiple audiences for the same text, and those 
audiences can be intended or unintended. 


When we first start analyzing rhetorical appeals, we might start with 
phrases like “the author uses /ogos to convince the audience” or “the 
author uses ethos to relate to the audience’ or “the author uses pa- 
thos to grab the audience's attention’ This kind of phrasing suggests a 
vague, in-process understanding of how rhetorical appeals work. The 
issue is that logos, ethos, and pathos are not themselves concrete tex 
tual elements that one “uses” Rather, they are labels that "categorize" 
rhetorical strategies. 


‘As you analyze instances of logos, ethos, and pathos in your readings, 

try to emphasize the specific strategy itself instead of the general label: 

+ Instead of saying “the author uses /ogos...” you might say “the 
author cites a familiar example as evidence that...” 

+ Instead of saying “the author uses ethos! you might say "the author 
crafts a youthful, friendly persona to foster the impression that...” 

+ Instead of saying “the author uses pathos" you might say “the au- 
thor's angry tone encourages readers to eel. 
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There's plenty you can infer about the rhetor and audience from reading 
the text alone, But for a full understanding, it may be necessary to do some 
outside reading on the rhetor’s life and background, the discourse commu- 
nities in which they work(ed), and the major cultural, social, historical, and/ 
or political movements of their time and place. 


Please note that you're nof required to do any outside research in WR 45/50. 
Feel free to look this information up on your own, but your instructor will also 
provide you with helpful background readings in your course bibliography. 


GUIDING QUESTIONS FOR ANALYZING RHETORS AND ETHOS 


1 Does the rhetor call attention to their presence in the text or not? Either 
way, what effect does this create? 


What characteristics define the rhetor's persona? How does this persona 
contribute to the text's message or purpose? 


3. _Isthis persona a conventional feature of the text? If not, what effect is cre- 
ated by subverting this convention? How does this effect contribute tothe 
text's overall message or purpose? 


4. How do you personally respond to this persona? Based on your reaction, 
do you think this persona is effective in the way thetor intended? 


GUIDING QUESTIONS FOR ANALYZING AUDIENCES AND PATHOS} 


1 Whore the intended audiences for the text? What characteristics define 
each audience? (Be careful not to stereotype.) How would they encounter 
this text? What elements of the text enable you to make these inferences? 


2. Who might be some unintended audiences for the text? What character- 
istics define this audience? (Be careful not to stereotype.) How might they 
encounter this text? What elements of the text enable you to make these 
inferences? 


dt 


3. How are the message and purpose of the text tended audi- 


ence(s)? How is the audience intended to respond? 


4. Are you a part of the intended or unintended audience for this text? How 
does the text let you know whether itis “for” you or not? 


‘And while we're here, let's include conventional contexts—as in, the occa- 
sions and venues where we expect to find a particular genre of text. For 
example, at a funeral, we expect to hear a eulogy; at a wedding, we expect 
tohear vows. But context isalso about the ongoing conversation that's hap- 
pening between the rhetor and audience in that time and place. In this sense, 
context includes cultural, social, historical, and ideological discourses. 
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1 Whats the occasion for this text, andin what venue did it first appear? Since 
then, has itreappeared in other times and places? 


2. Does this text respond directly toa specific message froma person or another 
text? If s0, how does it portray that person or text? Does it agree or disagree 
with this outside message? 


3. How does the text portray particular cultural trends, social situations, or his- 
torical events? Are these representations intended to be positive or negative, 
or do they address a prevailing point of view, assumption, or concern? 


4, How doesthe text adopt, complicate, or question specificideologies (systems 
of value or belief)? 


5. How do you think the context shapes the assumptions and attitudes of the 
rhetor and audience(s)? 


Reading for Multimodality 

‘The key to understanding a multimodal text is to analyze how different 
modes work together to create a message or serve a purpose—in other 
words, we must analyze the relationships between modes. 


‘The simplest type of relationship is when one mode replicates another. For 
example, if you want to learn the lyrics to a song, there are plenty of videos 
on YouTube where the lyrics appear as the song plays, karaoke-style. In this 
case, the language on screen isreplicating the sung words. Or, if you're fol- 
lowing instructions to assemble something like furniture, the pictures and 
the written directions will also match each other. 


Another kind of relationship between modes is when one mode contextual- 
les o frames or supports another. For example, the periodic table organizes 
the elements into “periods” representing the continuum from metals to non- 
metals (the horizontal rows) and “groups” representing elements that share 
similar properties (the vertical rows). In this case, the spatial mode (the table) 
contextualizes what is expressed using the linguistic mode (the elements). 
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Periodic Table of the Elements 


Figure 9.1: Periodic Table 


The most complex relationships between modes can be described as 
“metaphoric” and ‘metonymic.” These are relationships in which different 
modes create an association between ideas, 


Figure 9.2 Save the Children Ad (an example of 
multimodal metaphor) 
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Figure 9.3: Keep Your Distance Ad (an example of multimodal metonymy) 


A metaphoric relationship is when an idea expressed in one mode is 
compared to another idea expressed in aother mode. View this Save the 
Children ad as (See Figure 9.2) an exemple of a metaphoric relationship: 
the caption “Nothing good grows from violence” and the image showing the 
woman as a plant work together to compare past traumatic experiences to 
hidden roots. 


A metonymic relationship is when an idea expressed in one mode stands in 
for another idea expressed in another mode. View this “Keep Your Distance” 
ads for the United Nations as examples of a metonymic relationship: the 
words “keep your distance” literally enforce the separation between the 
blow-dryer and the bathtub, which illustrate the danger of getting too close 
to other people during the COVID-19 pandemic. 


GUIDING QUESTIONS FOR ANALYZING MULTIMODALITY 


1. Ina multimodal text, what distinctive affordances does each separate 
mode bring to the whole? 


2, How does the relationship between two or more modes create a meaning- 
ful idea or rhetorical effect? How does this combination serve the text's 
purpose and shape the way the audience experiences the text? 

3. To what extent does the combination of two or more modes in the text 
fulfill or challenge the text's genre conventions? 
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Akey component of your Final Portfolio will your Working Bibliography, 
which asks you to annotete course texts that you wrote about or used in 
your writing projects and that were otherwise meeningful to your learn- 
ing in WR 45/50. Your instructor will provide specific guidance on what 
you should include in your textual annotations and how these should be 
presented in your Final Portfolio. 


Your main goals for writing these textual annotations are to develop your 
critical reading skills and practice constructive habits of mind, To that 
end, you should start annotating your texts from the first day you read 
your assigned texts and continue revising and adding to them as you 
reread them throughout the quarter. Your annotations might include: 


+ Your individual responses to the text—what you find fascinating, 
weird, disturbing, funny, or beautiful about what you're reading, 
and why you think you're responding in these ways? 

+ Your evolving sense of how the text is meeting and/or challenging 
the conventions of ts genre, and how it is fulfiling its rhetorical 
purpose 


+ How the text is prompting you to think about something in new or 
unexpected ways 


+ How you plan to use the text in your writing assignments 


+ How you'e talking about these texts with other people in your life 
outside WR 45/50 


The Genre Analysis 

Your first major writing assignment, the Genre Analysis essay (GA), asks you 
todo two main things. First, define the text you're writing about as an exam- 
ple of the course genre, focusing on one or more of its key conventions. And 
second, analyze how the text fulfils, reinterprets, or subverts those con- 
ventions in order to elicit a certain response from a particular discourse 
community or address a certain issue within that discourse community. 


An important goal of the GA is to demonstrate your understanding of the 
texts you've been reading during the first half of the quarter, as well as our 
core WR 45/50 concepts—as we've said before, not just what texts say, but 
how and why they say it, The other main gosl is to formally engage with the 
discourse community that is your writing class by composing an academic 
essay that makes an argument based on textual analysis, 


Atits most basic level, performing an analysis means that you're breaking 
something down into meaningful parts, and then explaining the relationship 
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between those parts, or how those parts contribute to the whole. As part of 
your analysis, you will make arguable claims about the significance of those 
relationships. This combination of analysis and claims will amount to your 
overall argument about your chosen text. Your thesis statement, usually 
presented nesr the beginning of an academic essay, is a quick summary of 
your argument. 


As you develop your argument in the GA, you'll need to integrate out- 

side sources to provide 1) background information about your text's 

rhetor, audience(s), and/or context and 2) arguments for you to re- 

spond to. Your instructor will provide these sources for you-WR 45/50 

does not ask you to discover sources on your own. The “Drafting and 

Crafting” chapter gives concrete advice for using sources more gen- 

erally, and it will be a good idea to revisit that chapter throughout your 

drafting and revision process. 

Here are a few tips for integrating sources in your GA: 

+ Secondary sources are not there to "prove" that your argument 
is right—your analysis should do that. Instead, think of your sec- 
ondary sources as providing additional perspectives that you can 
agree or disagree with or that you can apply or qualify to fit the 
unique textual circumstances you're focusing on 


+ Trynotto leave your secondary sources until the very end. If you're 
about to conclude, it’s probably too late for outside information 
to help you develop your ideas. Instead, create early opportuni- 
ties in your argument to engage productively with other writers’ 
perspectives. 


+ Quoting a secondary source once and then moving on, never to 
mention it again, can lead to missed opportunities for productive 
analysis. To get the most out of your sources, try to engage with 
them more than once, 


+ Choose your quotes judiciously, In general, background informa- 
tion from a secondary source can be summarized or paraphrased. 
Save your quotes instead for significant language expressing the 
writer's opinions and attitudes. 


There are two main types of arguments you might make in the GA: audi- 
ence-focused arguments and context-focused arguments. But please note 
that audience and context are not mutually exclusive options, If your ideas 
about the text lead you to combine the two, go for it. 
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Audience-Focused Arguments 

Arguments that focus on how a text tries to affect its audience begin with an 
explanation of who this audience is meant (or not meant) to be. Depending 
on the genre and text you're writing about, the audience might be pretty 
obvious and relatively easy to define. More often, though, you'll need to 
infer some audience characteristics based on certain textual details. Your 
text’s audience might be hazy at best, or there could be multiple intended 
and unintended audiences. 


Once you've got a sense of the who, you'll investigate what kind of response 
the text is trying to evoke in the audience, based on how it deploys specific 
genre conventions and other rhetorical strategies. The intended response 
might be logical, with the text trying to prompt the audience to think about 
something a certain way. Or it could be emotional, centered on complex 
feelings. Perhaps i’s an action, or something else beyond what takes place 
inthe mind and the heart. And you might find that some responses elicited 
by the text are not intended at all. 


The last crucial piece of this type of argument is addressing purpose: why is 
the text concerned with eliciting this type of response from this audience? 


Context-Focused Arguments 

Arguments that focus on how a text responds to a larger context should 
begin withan exploration of this context. A good place to start can be ideol- 
ogy—the prevailing system of ideas and ideals that influence the text (words 
ending in -ism frequently describe ideologies). Other options for anchoring 
the argument include cultural trends, social order and upheaval, and histor- 
ical events. 


The next step is to examine how the text responds to this context, based on 
how it presents key genre conventions and other rhetorical strategies. The 
text could be reinforcing or challenging a dominant ideology, or it could be 
expressing its own argument about something going on in the world. 


To address purpose, consider how the text is participating in an ongoing 
conversation—explicitly or implicitly responding to other texts—about a 
specific idea or experience, 


‘One of the most common issues in writing the GA is that the argument 
is too general, too broad, or too superficial. This is to be expected in 
the early stages of drafting, when your ideas are still coming together. 
But by the time you submit the final draft, your argument should offer 
a deep dive into the details of your text, tightly focused on a few key 
features 
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+ Anargument that is too general suggests the writer might be wor- 
ried about being wrong or is otherwise reluctantto take ¢ risk with 
their ideas. If this describes your draft, be bold, be bold, but not too 
bold! tis better to make an interesting argument that doesn't quite 
hold together, than to stick with something obvious or predictable, 


+ An argument that is too broad suggests the writer might be trying 
to cram in too many different things. If this describes your draft, 
know that the pain of choosing what to keep and what to cut 
has been experienced by many writers before you, Make these 
tough decisions so that you can do justice to the ideas you end 
up keeping, 

+ Anargument that is too superficial suggests the writer hasn't read 
the text carefully enough yet. Ifthis describes your draft, go back 
and retead; you might find it helpful to teke a break for a few hours 
or even a day ar two togive your brain a chance to refresh before 
going back to the text, And if you'te still stuck after that, try reading 
and discussing with someone else—your instructor, a classmate, 
ora kind-hearted friend, 


+ In short, specificity is your friend! Don't worry about getting “too 
specific"—this is almost never a problem. 


The Imitation Project 

As you begin work on the Imitation Project (IP), you'll notice some import- 
ant differences between this assignment and the Genre Analysis. First, the 
IP asks you to develop a message in a non-academic genre; second, it asks 
you to employ the affordances of language and at least one other mode to 
craft your message and serve your purpose. The work you did on the GAis For additional 
meant to provide a solid foundation for your work on the IP; in particular, guidance on drafting 
you will continue to write about your class genre, or about one of its central and developing your 
themes. But now that you've practiced making arguments for an academic ®52, please (ve) 
audience, you're n a good postion to practice making argumentsaddressed 94 eit and 
to the public—after all, you won't be in school forever! The main goals of the 

IP are for you to deepen the understanding you have so far about genre, 

rhetorical situation, analysis, and argument, and transfer that knowledge to 

writing situations outside the classroom. 


At certain points in your composing process, you'll be asked to complete 
two assignments related to the main project: a proposal and a craft essay 
(some instructors might call this a writer's memo). These are both important 
real-world genres that you may well find yourself writing in at some point 
in the future, A proposal, of course, is just what it sounds like—a document 
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that proposes a new idea or undertaking; it's common to write proposals in 
all kinds of professional contexts, A craft essay is a meaningful genre among 
creative writers; ina craft essay, a writer reflects on how they write, Within 
the context of WR 45/50, the immediate purpose of these two assignments 
will be to provide you with opportunities to take stock of your progress, and 
check in with your instructor and peers for feedback before submitting the 
final draft. Your instructor may also have additional process assignments to 
guide your drafting and revision, 


Metacognitive Checkpoint: Transitioning from the GA to the IP 


The GA and the IP ask you to compose in different genres, for different 
discourse communities. Take a few minutes to reflect on the relationships 
between these two assignments and how your critical reading and writing 
abilities will transfer between them: 


> After completing the GA, how do you see yourself as an academic 
writer? What skills and practices do you feel confident performing? 
Woat skills and practices do you feel you still struggle with? Why? 


> How has your initial impression of your course genre evolved, since 
the beginning of the quarter? Now that you know more about this 
genre, what do you think have been its most useful, fascinating, or 
surprising features? 


> What images, music, films television shows, games, websites, or other 
multimodal texts related to your course genre do you look forward to 
examining as part of the IP? 


> How do you anticipate tweaking your critical reading and writing 
strategies for the IP? 


Analyzing Genre Models 

Your instructor will provide you with more information about what genres 
are available for you to compose in, as well as resources that you'll be able 
to draw on throughout the composing process. Besides these, the genre 
models you'll be imitating will be absolutely key to your success on the IP. 


Whatis a genre model? In short, itisan archetype, a representative example 
of the kind of text you'll be writing yourself, Before you can start drafting, 
or even planning your project, you must analyze and compare several genre 
models to get a sense of which conventions you must follow, and which con- 
ventions you might productively reinterpret or subvert entirely in order to 
convey your message, appeal to your audience, and achieve your purpose. 
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The good news is that your critical reading during the first half of the 
quarter has prepared you for this—by now, your analytical skills should be 
well-practiced and the genre you'll be writing in or about should be familiar: 
However, as you might guess, analyzing a text to understand how it works 
is not quite the same as analyzing a text so you can imitate it effectively. 
Different purposes for reading will necessitate different reading strategies. 


GUIDING QUESTIONS FOR ANALYZING GENRE MODELS 


[As you investigate your genre models, start with the guiding questions from the 
“Annotating and Analyzing Your Texts” section of this chapter to help you get a 
handle on their basic generic and rhetorical elements. Once you've got those 
down, use the following questions to start planning your IP, 

1 How do the content, form, rhetorical situation, and modes of this model ap- 
ply to your project’s rhetorical situation? Whatare the most relevant similar- 
ities and differences between them? 

2, Based on their similarities, which of this model's conventions could/should 
you imitate for your project? 

3. Based on their differences, which conventions could/should you reinterpret 
or subvert? 

4, Based on your project’s particular message, audience, context, and purpose, 
what idiosyncratic rhetoricalstrategies might your project need to employ? 


This question comes up a lot, so if you're asking, know that you're not 
alone. There are two main reasons: 


WR 45 & 50 are not creative writing workshops. Granted, the craft of 
fiction writing draws on skills that overlap with what we focus on here, 
which is why the IP asks you to write a craft essay. But ultimately, the 
qualities that determine whether a short story is effective or nat (that is, 
what you would be graded on), fall outside the scape of these classes. 


You have probably read plenty of fiction in your life prior to this class 
and are pretty familiar with its conventions, and those of its subgenres, 
One important way that you'll demonstrate your genre and rhetorical 
awareness in the Imitation Project is by writing in and about a genre 
that you're less familiar with 


UC''s English Department does offer creative writing workshops, WR 


30 and WR 31. If creative writing is a thing you want to explore, ask your 
instructor or your academic counselor about these courses. 
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Planning Your Project: The Proposal 

While your instructor will provide specific directions on what precisely 
you'll be required to submit, the main reason to write a proposal in the first 
place is to describe—and thereby test—the conceptual framework of your 
project. In other words, how cohesively do all the different parts of the proj- 
ect fit together? And does the project as a whole make rhetorical sense? 
Your proposal should explain the key elements of your text and its rhetorical 
situation, including its 


+ Message, purpose, audience, and context (including occasion and ven- 
ue), how these are related, and how they are suited to the genre in 
which you're writing; 


+ Content, form, rhetorical appeals, and modes, how these are related, 
and how they fulfil, reinterpret, and/or challenge the conventions of 
your genre. 


‘The point is not to simply list these elements, but to establish relationships 
between them so that when you begin drafting, you have a clear road map 
for where the project is going. This should be a document that you can also 
return to as you revise, to help you keep sight of your goals or help you rec- 
ognize when your goals change. Your proposal might also discuss what your 
message means to you, or why the project as a whole could be relevant to 
others. It might help to think of your proposal as a story you're telling about 
‘your project, starting with how you came up with your message and why it 
matters, then progressing to how you plan to communicate this message 
and tailor it to a specific occasion, venue, and audience, 


Just as you integrated sources in the GA to help you develop your 
arguments, you will rely on sources to help you develop the IP. In par- 
ticular, your sources will provide: 


+ Genre models to guide your rhetorical choices; 
+ Background information abaut your audience and context; 


+ Existing ideas and arguments for you to raise and respond to in 
the project itself. 


But unlike the GA, in which you followed academic conventions for 
source integration and citation, the IP requires you to integrate sourc- 
es according to the conventions of the genre you're writing in. This 
means you're probably not using MLA (or APA) style. You may need 
to hyperlink instead of writing a traditional citation at all, or perhaps 
create some other kind of bibliography (for example, some texts have 
a section titled "Further Reading’) 
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Your instructor may require you to submit academic-style citations 
with your proposal and/or craft essay, especially if your project's genre 
doesn't typically include a system of documentation, So even if youre 
not writing MLA citations as part of the project, you will probably cre- 
ate them as part of these process assignments, and/or as part of the 
Final Portfolio. 


Analyzing Your Project: The Craft Essay 

‘The main shift from your proposal to your craft essay is that instead of de- 
scribing what you will do as a narrative, you're analyzing the effect of the 
choices you're actually making, By the time you write this craft essay, you 
should be deep in the drafting and revision process. You have likely dis~ 
covered that some of your earlier ideas didn’t work in the way you thought 
they would—this is an inevitable aspect of the composing process. You may 
have even received feedback from your peers or your instructor to help you 
clarify what's working and what isn’t, At this stage, your goals are to explain 
how your plans have changed to solve any conceptual problems that have 
arisen, and haw your current use of conventions and other rhetorical strat- 
egies suits your project's occasion and venue, affects your audience, and 
contributes meaningfully to the larger conversation you're joining. 


What rules of the genre are you following and why? What rules are you break- 
ing and why? What meaningful novelties, complexities, or ambiguitles are you 
exploring in your project and how do these serve your overall purpose? 


In some ways, the craft essay is a throwback to what you did in the GA. 
ilar to that first assignment, you're analyzing a text—but this time, the 
text is your own. 


Metacognitive Checkpoint: Transitioning to the Final Portfolio ‘en 
Before getting started with the Final Portfolio, take a few minutes to reflect is r 4 
on your experiences with the GA and IP, and how each assignment helped 


you develop your critical reading and writing abilities: 


> After completing the IP, how do you see yourself a writer, academic or 
otherwise? What skills and practices tied to this assignment do you 
feel coniident performing? What skills and practices do you feel you 
still struggle with? Why? 


> How was your experience writing the IP different from writing the 
GA? How did these two assignments complement each other for you 
as an individual writer? 


> How has your initial impression of your course genre evolved, since 
the beginning of the quarter? Now that you're approaching the end of 
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the course, what do you think have been its most useful, Fascinating, 
or surprising features? 


> How do you imagine applying what you've learned in WR 45/50 to 
your future classes and other writing situations outside the university? 


The Final Portfolio 

‘The last assignment you'll complete in WR 45/50 is the Final Portfolio, This 
is a metacognitive assignment, meaning that it asks you to think about 
(“meta”) your thinking (“cognition”). In other words, the Final Portfolio asks 
you to reflect on what you've learned and practiced in class this quarter in 
order to better understand your development as a critical reader and writer, 
Numerous studies show that reflection is a key part of the learning pro- 
cess, no matter the topic or experience of the student; people who spend 
time thinking about their learning actually get better at leaning, and are 
better able to apply that knowledge when and where they need it. All the 
Composition courses in the end with a portfolio—if you took WR 40, you're 
already familiar with how an assignment like this works, and when you get to 
WR 60, you'll complete that course with a final portfolio as well. 


Beyond the general benefits of reflection, there are several goals for the Final 
Portfolio in WR 45/50. One is to continue practicing the critical reading and 
writing skills you've been working on all quarter. Just like in the GA and IP, a 
successful Final Portfolio requires detailed analysis and cohesive argumenta- 
tion, selection of relevant evidence, clear organization, and a polished execu- 
tion that's only achievable through a drafting and revision process. 


Another goal is to assume ownership over your critical reading and writing 
skills by presenting your own clear-eyed understanding of how these work 
together, and why they're important to you and the larger discourse com- 
munities that you participate in, 


And the last goal is to provide you, the student, an opportunity to direct your 
instructor's attention to aspects of your learning that may not have been as 
clearly visible in the final drafts of your GA and IP alone. By assembling and 
analyzing a collection of your working drafts and the low-stakes, ungraded 
process assignments you've been completing all quarter, you're asking that 
your instructor consider these additional assignments when determining 
your final grade, In all of these ways, the Final Portfolio is intended to em- 
power you to take the next steps in your journey as a writer here at UCL 


‘The Final Portfolio has three main components: 


+ A Refiective Introduction, where you will explain in your own words 
how genre, rhetoric, critical reading and the writing process work, and 
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analyze process assignments you have selected as representing your 
key learning moments. 


+ Aselection of process assignments—every assignment that you men- 
tion or quote in your Reflective Introduction must appear in its entirety 
somewhere in the portfolio, Your instructor may ask you to write brief 
annotations or captions of these assignments, to supplement your ar- 
guments in the Reflective Introduction, 


+ A Working Bibliography, containing annotations of all the significant 
texts you have read this quarter, including sources you cited in your GA 
and IP, and other texts that inspired you. 


Your portfolio should also be multimodal, relying on the affordances of visu- 
al, aural, spatial, and/or gestural modes, in addition to language, to present 
your work and your arguments. Your instructor may have specific require- 
‘ments or suggestions about your portfolio’s multimodality, but otherwise, 
how you approach this aspect is up to you. 


You are strongly encouraged tomake this Final Portfolio your own, and have 
it reflect who you are as an individual reader and writer. Many students like 
to add personal touches or fun gifs or memes that illustrate their experienc 
es in WR 45/50. This is not only fine, but welcome (although try not to go 
overboard—this is still a formal assignment). 


Developing Effective Arguments About Your Learning 

While reflection often seems pretty straightforward when you first think 
about it—what could be easier than writing about yourself and what you 
learned?—many students discover that the reflective process can be quite 
challenging. Some students find it awkwardly repetitive or redundant to talk 
about themselves and what they did in class—doesn’t their instructor al- 
ready know wiat they did? Others find themselves a litle lost about what 
precisely they should be talking about and default to describing their feel- 
ings and study strategies as evidence of their learning. Sill others rely a bit 
too heavily on sample portfolios shown in class and go through the process 
as if they're checking off boxes. All of this is understandable—reflection is 
hard, and most of us (including your instructors) don't get many low-stakes 
opportunities to practice reflection before we have to submit a high-stakes 
statement that will be used to evaluate us. 


The key to writing a strong Reflective Introduction is practice. This is why 
this chapter contains several “metacognitive checkpoints” and why your in 
structor has been asking you to reflect on all kinds of things throughout the 
quarter. Before you get started on the Reflective Introduction, go back and 
review these smaller reflective exercises. Look for patterns in what you've 
written about before—what aspects of your reading and writing process 
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were important to you at different moments, and what kinds of things con- 
sistently drew your attention throughout the quarter? Also look for places, 
where you explained things to yourself, especially moments when your un- 
derstanding of a specific concept or skill suddenly clicked into place, as well 
as moments where you struggled (and maybe continue to struggle). Use 
these practice reflections as the basis for your Reflective Introduction; you 
might use them as inspiration, or even quote directly from them to establish 
how your abilities progressed. 


Try This: Portfolio Scavenger Hunt 


Look back through all the writing you've done in WR 45/50 so far: For each 

item listed below, choose a piece of writing that you can analyze as an ex- 

ample in your Reflective Introduction, As you work your way through the 

list, you should find that you can use a certain assignment to discuss mul- 

tiple aspects of your reading and writing process. Efficient examples like 

these will be the most useful to include in your Final Portfolio. 

Find examples of writing that illustrate your understanding of genre: 

+ How you follow or reinterpret a specific genre convention to achieve a 
specific purpose 

+ How you subvert a specific genre convention to achieve a specific 
purpose 

+ How you understand academic writing conventions 

Find examples that illustrate your understanding of rhetorical situation: 

+ How you appeal to a specific audience, or create a specific effect on an 
audience 

+ How you address a specific cultural or social context 

+ How you consiruct a purposeful and effective persona (ethos) 

Find examples that illustrate your (ongoing) mastery of specific critical 

reading and writing skills: 

+ How reading your assigned texts inspires your writing, and vice versa 

+ Your ability toread critically and/or analyze a text 

+ Your ability to generate insightful claims about a text 

+ Your ability to introduce and integrate sources effectively 

+ Your ability to organize an argument effectively, or transition effective- 
ly between paragraphs 

+ Your ability to develop a paragraph effectively, craft effect 
es, or choose precise, appropriate words 


sentenc- 
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Find examples that illustrate your approach to the critical reading and writ- 
ing processes: 


+ Your note-taking and annotation strategies 

+ Your prewriting and drafting strategies 

+ Your revision strategies (eg,, two drafts before and after revision) 

+ Feedback from a peer or your instructor and writing that shows how 
you revised afterward 


+ Feedback you have given {o one of your peers and writing that shows 
how you take your own advice 


First drafts of the Reflective Introduction frequently rely on narrative to tie 
everything together: “First I did this, then I did that, a light bulb came on in 
my head, and now I've improved.” But while narrative is an important part 
of reflection, you should keep in mind that the Reflective Introduction is, 
an analytical essay; the primary technique should be breaking down your 
learning process into parts, and then explaining how the parts are related to 
each other, In other words, while discussing your work in chronological or- 
der can be an effective way to organize your essay, providing a chronology 
of what you did in class isn’t the main point, 


Instead, you'll be using your analysis to make claims about how you've 
improved, and thereby develop a cohesive argument about what you've 
learned. In order to make a convincing argument—namely, that you have 
mastered the learning outcomes for the course and are ready to move on— 
you must evaluate or assess the quality of your own work. By examining 
specific examples of your writing and explaining what works well and what 
doesn’t work well in that writing, youll be demonstrating your mastery. 


Which brings us to a crucial component of the successful Reflective 
Introduction: explanations of what WR 45/50's core concepts and skills ac- 
tually are, how they fit together, and why they're significant, which all can be 
used to evaluate progress. Another way to describe this is that you should 
try to contextualize your reading and writing skills within the academic and 
non-academic discourse communities you're a part of. For example, why do 
we create thesis statements and cite sources the way we do in academic pa- 
pers? How do these practices fulfill the expectations and needs of academic 
audiences? Why do we communicate using specific conventions and strate 
gies in other non-academic writing situations? How do those practices cre- 
ate productive effects and serve the purposes for communicating in those 
environments? 


This should all sound familiar. The most effective arguments in the Final 
Portfolio occur when a student applies their genre and rhetorical knowledge 
to their own writing, 
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Try This: Prewriting Your Reflective Introduction 


Apersuasive reflection will connect your specific achievements to communi- 
ty standards of what achievement looks like. In other words, your reflection 
should connect what you've done in class to the reasons why you were asked 
to perform these tasks. Answer the questions below to gather your thoughts 
about WR 45/50's core concepts and skills, as you prepare to evaluate your 
work. 


+ Explain why it's useful (to you, to your discourse communities) to ap- 
proach writing as a process. What does an effective writing process 
look like, and why does it work that way? 


+ Define “critical reading” in your own words, and explain how it's related 
to the writing process. What does effective critical reading look like, 
and why does it work that way? 

+ Define “genre” using your own words, and explain how it’s related to 
critical reading and the writing process. What does knowledge of genre 
enable you to do as a critical reader and as a writer? 

+ Define “rhetoric” using your own words, and explain how it’s related to 
critical reading and the writing process. What does knowledge of rhet- 
oric enable you to do as a critical reader and as a writer? 

+ Explain how studying your course genre has helped you understand 
genre and rhetoric more generally. 


‘Multimodality in the Final Portfolio 
Like the Imitation Project, the Final Portfolio is a multimodal assignment, 
meaning that in addition to language, the visual, aural, spatial, and gestural 
modes will help you present your work from the past ten weeks. It's import 
ant to remember that the multimodal requirements are not intended to pro- 
vide mere decoration. Rather, taking advantage of multiple modes should 
allow you to depict and analyze your skills and strategies more effectively. 
You won't be required to use all five modes in your portfolio, but chances are 
you'll use most of them, since you'll be putting it together online. 
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Your portfolio will rely heavily on the linguistic mode throughout, and 
especially in the Reflective Introduction where youll be developing 
your arguments, Below are some examples of how to effectively em- 
ploy the other modes—notice how multiple modes can overlap. 


+ The visual mode is useful for presenting work that's hard to just 
paste into a page in the portfolio—for example, handwritten notes 
and annotated feedback from your instructor or peers, To include 
things like this, take a screenshot or a picture using your phone 
and embed the image where you might ordinarily quote, Make 
sure the resolution is high enough that you can enlarge the image 
and make the text big enough to read clearly. 


+ The aural mode can be useful for briefly captioning your process 
work where it appears outside the Reflective Introduction. Or, if 
your instructor asked you to record yourself reading or discussing 
with your classmates, you might just include the audio/video re- 
cordings you made and analyze them as part of your learning pro- 
cess. If you are going to record new audio comments or captions 
for the portfolio, keep the clips short—no longer than a minute, 


+ The spatial mode will be very important when it comes to organiz- 
ing your portfolio. You'll need to create sections that group differ- 
ent assignments together in meaningful, individualized ways. And 
when you add work to a page, you'll need to consider where and 
how youll lead the eyes of the person reading it. If you include 
annotations or captions for individual assignments, the best place 
to put them is usually at the top of the page, so that they're the 
first thing your reader sees. Alternatively, if you want to integrate 
annotations throughout an assignment, you'll need to differentiate 
between the assignment and your annotations—using a different 
color for your annotations does the trick, 


+ The gestural mode can be used to link directly between different 
assignments in the portfolio, Your instructor may have a prefer- 
ence about this—it's a good idea to check with them before you 
make everything clickable. 
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Active Learning vs. Passive 


Learning 
By Yolanda Venegas 


Active learning is defined as “any instructional method that engages 
students in the learning process. In short, active learning requires students 
to do meaningful learning activities and think about what they are doing” 
(Prince 2004). Since our writing courses are active learning courses, it’s 
important for you to understand the differences between active learning 
and passive learning so that you understand how and why we do many of 
the things we do in class. 


Traditional, passive learning centers on the professor as the primary holder 
of knowledge, whose job is to transfer (or deposit) that knowledge onto 
you—usually though a formal lecture style. 


By contrast, active learning involves student-centered knowledge building 
activities in which the professor and students are equally involved in the 
learning process, With active learning, the classroom buzzes with activity: 
you'll frequently work in groups to discuss your respanses to a reading, 
practice specific skills in collaborative exercises, brainstorm ideas for your 
essays, and peer-review each other's drafts. As a student in this type of 
learning environment, you are co-creators of knowledge in a dialectic that 
Joins together your professor's expertise and the knowledge you bring 
from your K-12 educational experiences as well as your home language 
and culture. In your writing class, you are encouraged to create your own 
understanding of the class skills and learning outcomes, so that you can 
then apply that knowledge in whatever rhetorical situation you may find 
themselves in. 


Learn to Roll With it! Because students are accustomed to passive learning 
classrooms, they sometimes resist our active learning strategies because 
they don't understand what we are doing during class time or why we are 
doingit. In the worst-case scenario, students might misinterpret our in-class 
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activities as a waste of time or think of them as motivated by the instructor's 
gender, ethnicity, sexual identity, ete. 


As you begin our class, keep an open mind about this new learning style. 
Our reliance on active learning in our courses is based on decades of sound 
research that shows it develops students’ ability to think critically beyond 
the surface level knowledge and rote memorization that's incentivized in 
traditional passive learning classrooms. You will lear more by doing, than 
by just sitting back. If you ever have questions about how a particular activity 


or assignment is meant to help you succeed in class, ask your instructor! 
Learn to roll with it and see where it takes you—you may be truly surprised 
by your growth at the end of our class and will hopefully make some good 
friends along the way. 
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Writing 60: Research and 
Argument 


By Brad Queen, Scott Lerner, Rachael Collins, Brian Fonken, Alice 
Berghof, and Keith Danner 


This chapter has been written before—many times, in fact—in previous 
editions of this book. Over the years, many teachers have worked togeth- 
er to write the WR 60 chapter. Their thoughts linger in these pages, as WR 
60's curriculum has developed. Our task has been to weave everything 
together, to synthesize the approaches and values of cur teaching com- 
munity. We hope this chapter helps you on your journey to the next level 
as a college-level research writer. 


Introduction to Writing 60 


Education reform. The mass incarceration of African Americans and 
institutional racism, Constitutional liberties and rights and the tensions 
surrounding them. Violent rhetoric and hate speech on the Internet, 
across social media, and in video games. Ethical perspectives on an- 
imals. Climate change, resource management, conservation, and the 
redesign of cities and suburbs. Medical ethics and exploratory science. 
Upward economic and social mobility for oppressed peoples. Issues 
facing women across the globe. 


This list highlights some of the themes explored in WR 60 courses here at 
UCI. Critically, each theme presents significant social, cultural, and political 
Issues and problems present today. Over the course of this quarter, you will 
engage meaningfully with such issues that fall within the broad topics of 
your course through reading assignments, researching, and as you draft and 
craft your way through a two-part research project. As you develop the re- 
search and writing skills necessary to become a savvy, effective researcher 
and writer, the quarter will unfold like this: 
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First, you'll work to describe and analyze one of these problems by present- 
ing research that documents how individuals, communities, and societies 
are affected by the problem(s) under study. This exploratory portion of the 
quarter, taking about five weeks, will be an exciting period of learning and 
growth, 

Second, equipped with a solid foundation of knowledge, you'll research and 
write about expert perspectives that discuss and often advocate remedies 
and mitigative efforts. During this second half of the quarter, writing such a 
rigorous and multilayered analysis will challenge and push you as a thinker 
and writer, 


While writing both portions of this quarter-long research project, you'll 
stay focused on those most affected by your central problem—thase whose 
stories deepen our understanding of real-world impacts—and whose ex- 
periences necessitate urgent, thoughtful action, By the end of the quarter, 
you'll havea deep understanding of a critical issue present today, and you'll 
have worked closely and collaborated with your classroom community while 
synthesizing myriad perspectives, arguments, and sources in order to write 
compelling, engaged projects 


Writing 60, a Capstone Course 
While you're probably already getting a sense for the differences between 
WR 60 and WR 50 (formerly WR 39B), the rhetorical knowledge, critical 
reading practices, and argumentative and metacognitive strategies you ac- 
quired in Writing 50 provide an important foundation of knowledge es you 
move into the complicated and interesting world of research writing. 


One thing to keep in mind is that WR 60 is a capstone course, which means 
it’s the culmination of a sequence of courses. As such, you'll put to use and 
continue building on what you've learned so far in your previous writing 
classes. Once you complete WR 60, you've satisfied the lower-division writ- 
ing requirement! 


Metacognitive Checkpoint: The Research Essay Genre 


Try answering these questions at the beginning of the quarter: Doing so 
might help create a bridge between past writing courses and Writing 60. 
And don’t worry! If these questions are a bit difficult to answer, you can 
always refer back to earlier chapters of this book, as well as other resources 
that you've found helpful, 


© What do you know about the research essay genre and its conven- 
tions? What aspects of writing a research essay are you curious to 
Jearn more about? 
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© What doyou think the research essay’s conventions communicate toa 
specific writing or intellectual community? 


How do you anticipate building your information literacy through the 
process of writing a research essay? 


One of the primary ways WR 60 deepens your understanding of rhetoric 
and communication is by teaching you effective and ethical methods for 
how to conduct research, as well as how bring that same level of aplomb and 
rigor to evaluating and using various types of evidence in your writing. The 
research assignments in WR 60, in short, ask you to evaluate and participate 
actively in discussions that shape our cultures and society. Through writ- 
ing, researching, and various elements of your classroom community, you'll 
take part in academic discussions and vital public debates about issues that 
concern us all. This, in part, is what makes WR 60 such an exciting and em- 
powering capstone course. 


As such, the reading, composing, and researching practices you'll further 
develop in this course prepare you for what comes after completing the 
Lower Division Writing Requirement. It's key, even now, to begin thinking 
about how the knowledge and skills you've acquired (and are acquiring) will 
help you to succeed in your other courses, prepare you to engage in the 
university community and in your chosen discipline, and deepen your per- 
spective on current issues and the idea of social justice itself. 


When you leave WR 60 and move on to other writing courses and when 
you encounter new and different writing and communication situations, we 
hope you will take with you a sense of confidence when making choices 
about how to position yourself as author and communicator. As your WR 60 
course gets under way, it's a good idea to think about what you know about 
research writing and consider what you want to accomplish in this course. 
Thinking reflectively about what you have learned about writing, rhetoric, 
and communications, can deepen your learning and empower you as a per- 
son and thinker, 


Metacognitive Checkpoint: Topic Ideas 


© You might be familiar with your course's theme, and your first read 
ing assignments might have left you inspired, curious, alarmed, and 
ready to take action. Recognizing how, when, and why particular is- 
sues cause such reactions can be your first opportunity to jot down 
some topic ideas. 


© Based on your course's theme and the reading you've encountered, try 
making a list of a few topics you are passionate about, or that you'd 
like to learn more about. 
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© What intrigues you about these topics and why? How might they con- 
nect to other aspects of your education? To your experiences? 


Overview of the Quarter 

‘Three major assignments will guide you through the quarter in WR 60: a 
research project in two parts, consisting of the Contexts Project (CP) and 
Advocacy Project (AP), as well as a Final ePortfolio, which you'll assemble 
over the course of the entire quarter. We'll explore each of these assign 
ments in depth over the course of this chapter. 


There also other assignments your instructor may assign, such as an an- 
notated bibliography (perhaps collaboratively created by a small group of 
students), a reading journal, and/or discussion posts. All of these writing 
process and rhetorical invention assignments are designed to support and 
feed into major assignments and your overall learning in the course, They 
are extremely valuable as scaffolding for the major projects. 


While the ePortfolio is something quite different from the CP and the AP 
in terms of what it teaches you, all three assignments work together to give 
you a powerful array of communicative, rhetorical, and intellectual strate- 
gies. Let’s think of the CP and the AP as the major elements of the writing 
process curriculum, and the ePortfolio as the major assignment of the re- 
flection or metacognitive curriculum, Where the writing process curriculum 
Includes the final and graded compositions of the CP and the AP, plus all 
of the ungraded assignments you complete along the way—source evalua- 
tions, annotations, a research proposal or prospectus, drafts, and possibly a 
reading journal—the reflection curriculum includes prompts given to you by 
your teacher over the quarter that ask you to analyze the strategies you're 
Using as you conduct research and invent arguments and as you draft and 
revise your compositions. These two elements of WR 60's research writing 
curriculum work together to realize the learning outcomes of the course: 


On the first day of class, you'll be assigned the final ePortfolio and the CP, 
and you'll be given your first writing assignment: a reflective self-assess- 
ment. This first assignment is something that you can use as an artifact in 
‘your Final ePortfolio, and it's where you can offer some initial thoughts 
about your experiences with writing, research, and rhetoric, and what you 
hope to learn in WR 60. If you've created a writing portfolio before (and 
even if you haven't), you might even look back and reflect on specific strat- 
egies you've used previously and how they might be useful in WR 60. With 
these assignments in mind, your class will begin exploring your course's 
theme. Keep in mind the metacognitive strategies we've already discussed 
in this chapter, which suggest ways to track your reading and research, as 
well as ideas that interest you and arguments that elicit a reaction from you, 
so that you can start articulating your first guiding quest 
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During these first couple of weeks you'll also be working on a series of li- 
brary modules designed to help you develop your research skills and learn 
about the UCI Libraries’ myriad resources. These modules are rich with in- 
formation and guidance that can help you build a strong foundation for the 
research you'll do throughout the quarter and beyond. Treating the modules 
as an extension of what you're doing in class and in other assignments— 
reading, reflecting, and drafting the research project—is a productive way 
to ensure that these various nodes of learning cohere in meaningful ways 
for you. 


Did you know that librarians at UCI have set up course-specific re- 
search guides? Follow this link (https://guides lib.uc.edu/w60) to see 
the guide for your course theme. 
You can also schedule a time to chat with a research librarian who can 
help you develop and pursue your guiding research questions (https:// 
spaces.lib.uciedu/appointments) 


Research Tips 


Tip #1: Read Widely and with an Open Mind 

As you read and explore, you will probably encounter arguments and post- 
tions that are complex, challenging to understand, and that you may already 
agree or disagree with. For each source, it's worth taking the time to jot down 
your reactions and questions to these various arguments. Approaching re- 
search from a curious perspective usually leads the researcher to unexpect- 
ed, and often exciting places and discoveries. 


‘You might also have an idea of what you want to write about early on, which 
can be quite helpful. However, use caution when approaching research with 
a rigid idea of what positions or arguments you want to make, which can 
create a situation where researching becomes an act of validation rather 
than discovery. 


Why is this a problem? Well, for one, “cherry-picking” evidence to support a 
claimmay prevent you from seriously evaluating the validity of the claim. This 
often leads to confirmation bias, where we—and our arguments—exist in a 
peaceful, unchallenged bubble. Generally speaking, such arguments lack con- 
vincing power. Additionally, looking for evidence to support a preconceived 
claim significantly limits what can be discovered and learned; it short-circuits 
the rich, often laborious yet rewarding process of gathering a wide variety of 
viewpoints before drawing conclusions that is very much in the spirit of WR 
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60 (and good research practices more broadly). This might include consider- 
ing many of the important elements that will guide your research early and 
then throughout the quarter: when a source was written, who it was written 
for, and under what circumstances with what goals and aims. 


Reading widely, and with an open mind, doesn’t mean it's wrong to bring 
‘our own authentic selves, thoughts, and positions to our research. Doing 
so might be impossible, anyway. What it does prompt us to pay attention 
to, though, is how what we bring to the research process might be shaping 
our approach, and perhaps limiting our perspective. Like each course in the 
writing sequence at UCI, the key takeaway here is to be aware of the argu- 
mentative choices we make. 


Consider the experience of nonfiction writer Sarah Broom. In 2006, Broom 
began researching the history of her family’s house, which was flooded and 
destroyed after Hurricane Katrina. She brought many facts, stories, and 
memories, along with their emotional attachments, to her research. In fact, 
these elements provided the initial spark for her pursuing the research proj- 
ect. But Broom, a trained journalist, also remained open to encountering 
stories and information that contrasted with those she had kept close as 
family lore. In fact, Broom approached the project with a series of ques- 
tions. During the research process, she read from a variety of sources, such 
as: census and local records; primary sources like newspaper articles and 
photographs, both in her family’s collection and other archives; first-hand 
accounts, obtained through interviews; books and articles from historians 
and other scholars that deepened her understanding of events. Often, what 
she found provided new insights, ideas she hadn't heard of or thought be- 
fore. In other words, she set out with curiosity, with guiding questions that 
sent her on a journey of discovery. 


Rather than simply confirming what she already knew or believed, Broom's 
project evolved into something unexpected and exciting because she didn’t 
cherry pick her sources, She learned about histories of her neighborhood 
in the city of New Orleans, the city's historical foibles that helped created 
contemporary calamities, and much more, all of which provided new con- 
texts for the stories she already knew. Then, after all of this, Broom was 
able to start composing her book, The Yellow House. We can posit that if 
Broom had skirted this methodology, she may have made few discoveries, 
and perhaps fewer insights, We can likewise imagine how a writer pursuing 
a project in a different context—say, for example, a scholarly writer working 
on a research project—might similarly be limited by cherry picking soure- 
es, Doing so could leave their argument underdeveloped, perhaps seeming 
facile to readers. Complex arguments emerge out of deeply engaged writers 
interacting with and critically evaluating their sources. 
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Try Thi: 


Write down three questions that occurred to you as you did the first read- 
ings in your class. 


Discovering Researchable Questions 


Now, evaluate each of these questions—the questions that might initially 
guide your research and develop and evolve as questions that will guide 
‘your research: 


1. What is the question's specific aim? What are you seeking to discover 
through the question? Often a question can be quite broad, encompass- 
ing several smaller questions that might be more readily researched. 


2. Does the question require more than a yes/no answer? If you have a 
‘yes/no question, which can halt the forward progress youre making 
while researching a topic, try rewriting it to begin with the word “How” 
or “Why.” See what changes with your researching and findings when 
a question is reframed this way. Does it prompt other questions? More 
ruanced inquiry? 


3. After completing the above steps, try making a list of what you know, 
what you'd like to learn more about, what perspectives youve become 
familiar with, and which perspectives might be missing in your read- 
ing and research. How have your questions evolved or morphed? How 
might you rewrite them if you were going to start over, or now that 
‘you've begun the research process? 


Tip #2: Keep Good Notes and Records 

Academic researchers need to be skilled at keeping track of their work at 
every step of the process. As you likewise become an academic researcher, 
now is the time for cultivating strategies that will help you keep track of your 
information and sources. You may even want to keep a research journal that 
helps you document the pathways you've explored, as well as the articles, 
keywords, authors, book chapters, and other sources you encounter that 
are informing your understanding of a topic, as well as those you might want 
to cite in your research, You'll begin working on an annotated bibliography 
as you start the CP, and this formal assignment encourages you to maintain 
an organized log. Still, keeping your own records presents additional op- 
portunities for engaging with your research in ways especially pertinent to 
your own projects. 


Both artifacts—the annotated bibliography and your own log—can become 
quite valuable when reflecting on your learning throughout and at the end 
of the quarter. 
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Metacognitive Checkpoint: Organizing Your Notes 


Toke some time to reflect on what strategies you use to organize your 
thoughts, your notes, and your research. If you need to update your strate- 
gies for notetaking, ask your instructor for ideas! 


1. Whatnotetaking strategies have worked for you in the past? Why? 
2. Which strategies have not worked? Why not? 


3. Do you think your notetaking strategies need to be updated for your 
work in WR 60? If so, which ones? 


Its possible that the authors of your course's assigned texts discuss their 
work—from origins and inspirations to organization and revising—in pod- 
casts and other interviews. Try to find out what note-taking strategies pro- 
fessional authors use when they write with and from sources. 


4, What variety of sources do the authors consult? What argumentative 
and rhetorical effects do they help the writer create? 


5. How do the authors keep track of their sources and researched 
information? 


6. If you find an intriguing strategy, what about it inspires you? How 
might you imitate or apply the strategy to your own work? 


Tip #3: Look for Academic Sources Early in the Process 
Academic sources are often written by experts for other experts, and they 
thus contain a level of detailed argumentation, evidence, and analysis that 
can be complex and challenging to engage with. And while such sources 
might seem daunting at first, giving yourself the time to engage with them 
early in the process can help you in a few very important ways. First, once 
you have a solid understanding of the Issue you're writing about, academic 
sources can take you deeper into the conversations surrounding the issue, 
Going deeper, of course, means that your engagement with the issue is also 
deeper, thus elevating your growing expertise in describing a problem and 
building a foundation of knowledge. 


Second, such sources can help you see how arguments within one discourse 
community emerge, are discussed, and then are often cited elsewhere in other 
sources; recognizing this movement of information provides insight into how 
different authors use sources in different contexts for different purposes. 


‘Third, giving yourself time to engage with complex sources will allow you to 
evaluate them critically. It’s key to note that just because a source is credible 
or academic doesn't mean that you have to agree with it, or that its positions 
and arguments are always sound. You don’t have to agree with an author, 
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and you can certainly challenge one’s argument or credibility—especially if 
you find opposing evidence and arguments in other academic sources, or if 
you reach a different conclusion based on the evidence an author presents 
and analyzes in their work. Doing so, in fact, is a way that you enter into 
academic conversations and contribute to knowledge creation! Since youll 
be writing in the academic essay genre, understanding and utilizing such 
sources will help you write with the analytical rigor central to the genre. 


Tip #4: Remember that Research & Discovery Take Time 

All researchers gather some information they end up discarding. As painful 
as this might seem, doing so isa sign that you're doing a good job explor- 
ing. If you find yourself pursuing a hypothesis and then you conclude later 
that the evidence you found and the arguments you generated led you to 
focus on more important and telling pieces of evidence, you can feel con- 
fident about how you arrived at a such a conclusion: through learning and 
understanding a wide variety of perspectives. Remember that even if you 
don’t end up using some of the sources you've found as support for main 
arguments (or at all), the process of finding and reading them has contrib- 
uted to your journey to becoming an expert on the topic, which then forms 
a key part of your academic ethos. Be brave and explore when you research 
and when you write, You never know when that “light-bulb moment” will 
happen! 


Tip #5: Keep a list of research terms and update it regularly 

One approach for getting started is to generate a list of key research terms. 
Good keywords are specific: they involve names of key writers, thinkers, 
and other prominent figures; communities; organizations; local, state, and 
federal laws; policies; organization and government reports; major protests; 
political movements; and much more. Wikipedia or other encyclopedias can 
be helpful in the early stages of creating a list of keywords. As your under 
standing of the topic grows, you may find more nuanced and detailed key- 
words emerge from different discourse communities. These can help you 
get a sense of both narrowing and focusing your searches, while also better 
understanding the “rhetorical context” of the sources you are locating. 


For example, if you Google “housing” you will get a billion and a half results, 
Some of them may be useful, but how do you decide? Youmight spend hours 
trying to narrow your focus only to realize you've clicked, skimmed, and col- 
lected your way to sources thatare only related in the broadest of strokes to 
“housing.” If,on the other hand, you have found apeer-reviewed journal arti- 
cle on housing in Los Angeles that mentions the Los Angeles Tenants Union, 
a tenants’ rights organization, you can use that term to Google “Los Angeles 
Tenants Union.” You might use the organization’s website to learn about the 
housing experiences of specific communities in Los Angeles County, local 
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events, and important housing related laws, such as the Ellis Act. This law 
then becomes an additional searchable keyword, which can lead to encoun- 
ter locales and keywords relevant to the topic. Maybe “housing” becomes 
“single-family dwelling.” Maybe the primary source—the Act—becomes of 
interest, along with its origins, interpretations, and impacts, each expanding 
your keyword list and leading you deeper into an important, engaging topic. 


Try This: Generating Key Research Terms 


1. Use one or two of the sources you are currently reading to create a 
list of key research terms that will help you do further research on the 
context associated with that source's topic, 


2. After you've searched by using at least three different specific terms, 
try toanswer the following questions ina short reflective analysis: 


+ What did your keyword searches help you to discover about the 
historical and/or rhetorical context of the topic? 


+ What did your keyword searches reveal to you about the limita- 
tions of using broad terms? What about the benefits of using spe- 
cific terms? 


Information Literacy and Working with Sources 

Aswe discussed above, you'll find, evaluate, select, and use various types of 
sources to help you understand the issue you are researching and to build 
informative, credible, and persuasive multimodal arguments in your project. 
Inso doing, you'll put into practice the information literacy skills discussed 
elsewhere in The Anteater’s Guide. 


Inthis section we're going to discussstrategies for evaluating and annotating 
sources, both of which will deepen your engagement with sources and how 
toutilize them effectively in your writing. 


Evaluating Your Sources 

One of the first questions to ask about a new source that you discover is 
what kind of source is this? What is the genre, and how does that shape the 
content of the source? Is it scholarly, and if so, what discipline does it come 
from? If not, what is its purpose and who is its intended audience? 


Then, before using the sources you've found, you'll want to read them 
carefully and make sure you understand the information being conveyed. 
Asking yourself the following questions as you decide which sources to 
Include in your paper can help clarify a source’s relevance as well as its 
purpose in your writing. 
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+ Relevance: Is the source relevant to my topic, and does it help to il- 
lustrate the importance and current urgency of my topic or my central 
problem? 

* Genre: What is the genre of the source? Determine the genre, and think 
through how different genres can bolster your authority. For example, 
accredible news source can help you establish the background to your 
problem, and academic sources can guide you into critical scholarly 
discussions about it. 

+ Authority and Credibility: What authority and credibility do the author 
or authors bring to the topic at hand? What education, training, or 
experience does the author have that qualifies them to write on this 
subject and serve as an authoritative voice? 


+ Purpose: What is the purpose of the information? Is it to educate, to 
persuade, to convey factual information, to share opinions, toentertain? 

+ Evidence: What evidence does the source include? Does the article 
include references and citations? If so, what are the genres of these 
sources, and how do they enhance or take away from the author's 
credibility? 

+ Timeliness: How timely is the source in question? When wasit written? 
Depending on the topic and the use you are making of it, some 
information becomes outdated when new information is available, but 
other sources that are fifty or one hundred years old can stay relevant. 

+ Balance: Is the information balanced? Does the author or does the 
organization acknowledge alternative perspectives or do they include 
alternative viewpoints? 


+ Make it @ practice to write about sources that seem potentially 
useful, starting with writing out your evaluation of the source as well 
as an annotation that summarizes the main ideas or arguments and 
makes note of key pieces of evidence. 


+ While writing about your sources before a first draft may seem like 
extra work, preliminarily writing about your sources can actually 
deepen your engagement with a source and streamline writing and 
integrating sources later on. 


+ For example, summarizing a source helps you understand and 
synthesize the information in that source, which is especially 
important when working with complex scholarly arguments. After 
all, successfully paraphrasing a source or introducing and analyzing 
@ quotation requires a solid understanding of the original source. 
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+ Writing down your evaluations helps you achieve new insights 
about the credibility and relevance of the source that will help you 
Use it more thoughtfully and purposetully in your composition. 


+ Well-crafted annotations and evaluatons create a record of what 
each source argued, key evidence used, and your initial assessment 
of the source's level of credbility and relevance to your project. 
Tracking this kind of information so that you can refer back to it 
days or weeks after you have read a source helps you remember 
the defining characteristics of sources and the differences between 
them and will save you time in the long run, 


+ Someofthe sentences you dreftfor your annotations and evaluations 
will end up in your compositions as part of your analysis. 


+ Revisit and revise your annotations and evaluations throughout 
the quarter to keep them up to date as your understanding of your 
sources and their role in yourresearch and writing evolves. You will 
find that writing about your sources before you use them is actually 
one of the most important steps in your research process. 


Try This: Evaluating Sources 


Write a source evaluation following the format listed above (or an alterna- 
tive format provided by your instructor) for a source you locate among the 
{types of publications listed below: 


+ Wikipedia or another general-oudience encyclopedia 


+ A recent article from a major newspaper (The LA Times, Washington 
Post, New York Times, etc.) 


+ Anarticle from a scholarly journal 


+ An article from a popular magazine (Time, Newsweek, The Atlantic, 
etc.) published more than a decade ago 


+ A study by a governmental organization, such as the Environmental 
Protection Agency or the National Institutes of Health 


+ Areport by a nongovernmental organization (NGO) or think tank, such 
as Amnesty International or the Brookings Institute 


Now answer the following questions: 


1. How did you assess the credibility of your source? Did you have to do 
some extra research, and if so, what did you do? 


2. Whats the genre of your source? How would you use this source, or 
another of the same genre, in an academic composition like the CP? 
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3. Evaluate the collection of sources in your annotated bibliography, at 
whatever stage of development it might be: 


+ How many different genres of sources can you locate? 


+ Does the bibliography contain more of certain genres than others? 
Which ones? 


+ What types of sources should you look for to complement those in 
your current bibliography? You should think about genre (journal- 
ism, scholarship, reports, etc.), but also other qualities: historical 
or contemporary, primary or secondary, and popular or scholarly. 


Annotate Your Sources and Create an Annotated Bibliography 
After you've evaluated a source and determined it will be useful for your 
project (that is, it’s shaping how you think about and understand a topic or 
subject, and you'll be citing it in your project), write an annotation of the 
source. 


At its core, the annotations you will write in WR 60 refine the information 
you put together in the source evaluation and reframes it in two ways: 


1) Through a concise, clear summary of purpose and argument; 
2) Byarticulating how you are usingit for your own argumentative purposes. 


Keep in mind that this can be a laborious process, so ideally—but not al- 
ways—you'll be annotating sources most vital to your project. 


WRITING ANNOTATIONS 


Try using the following quiding questions when writing an annotation for your 
annotated bibliography. Keep in mind that your instructor might offer a slightly 
different approach, and also that your own annotations are, a their core, there 
to help you during the research and writing process. As such, while considering 
(and not shirking) the requirements for the assignment, adjust them to fit your 
needs. 


1. Whoare the author and publisher? What authority does the author have on 
this topic, and what s the publisher's purpose in publishing this information? 


2. Whatis the genre of the source? How does the genre influence how you will 
use the source and its information? 


3. What kinds of evidence does the source draw on? What genres are these 
sources? 


4, When was the source published? Is this information current, a useful histor- 
ical artifact, or simply out-of-date? 
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5, How is the source relevant to your project, and does it help to illustrate the 
importance and current urgency of your topic or yourcentral problem? 


As we discussed earlier, research methodology isn't effective when 
starting with an argument and then find evidence to "back it up" As 
you leamed above, such an approach to evidence is called "cher- 
ry-Picking” We cherry-pick information when we have confirmation 
bias: the tendency to interpret the evidence we find as confirmation 
of our preexisting beliefs or hypotheses, We think, in other words, we 
have "found" information when, in fact, we haven't engaged any in- 
formation that might chellenge our preexisting beliefs or hypotheses. 


Because you will need sources that reflect a variety of perspectives 
and arguments from within various disciplines and professions, the 
"contextualizing’ part of your research project helps to avoid confir- 
mation bias, 


Research Project Part One: Contexts 
‘The Contexts Project (CP) asks you to do two main 
your research project: 


’ings as you compose 


(1) research and deploy various types of sources to describe, contextualize, 
and analyze a significant contemporary political, social, or cultural problem; 
and 


(2) summarize and evaluate conversations and debates happening between 
credible scholars, thinkers, and organizations about your topic. 


While building your body of research and working toward eventually syn 
thesizing your research into a quarter-long project, the CP introduces the 
process of teaching you how to locate, evaluate, select, arrange, and inte- 
grate sourves into your writing as you strive to clarify your main topics and 
key argumentative focal points. As you can see, there are a lot of moving 
parts here, and you'll be drawing on past skills and picking up new ones as 
you draft the CP. 


Below we're going to build upon the prompt your instructor has provided 
to you by exploring some of the CP's main components and requirements. 


Historical Context and the CP 


As the CP prompt says, sources can be rhetorically and historically situated. 
‘What does this mean? Well, above we began exploring rhetorical contexts, 
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considering wiy (purpose), how (style), and for whom (audience), a source 
was created, as well as how purposes, styles, and audiences shape authors’ 
choices. 


Historical context, too, can help us get a much greater sense of when, and 
under what conditions, sources are or were created. Understanding histori- 
cal context pushes us to see past simple or singular accounts of past events, 
allowing us to access various debates from the past, including those that 
continue to shape current conversations. 


In order to write a CP that provides meaningful historical context and engag- 
es with that context through varieties of sources, your research might ex- 
plore how historical events, laws, and practices, for instance, are informed by 
modes of thinking prevalent during a given time and how the pastis shaping 
current issues and responses. Primary sources—documents like court cases, 
political speeches, journalism, oral histories, and more from the time period 
you're investigating—can be indispensable when trying to articulate a deeply 
informed description of how a contemporary problem has developed over 
time. Equally as important are secondary sources. The work of historians and 
scholars should be used extensively as you flesh out and describe historical 
contexts. All writers of history draw from established work written by oth- 
er historians. Referring back to the CP's two main requirements, historical 
context is something to recognize in sources as well as “deploy” in your proj- 
ect—deploy with purpose and to deepen your audience's understanding of 
the problem central to your project. 


An Example from Obergefell v. Hodges 

Building upon these dual conceptions of context, let's look closely at how 
various disciplines, writing in distinct circumstances for particular audiences 
and purposes, make arguments. When reading as a researcher, you can note 
historical and rhetorical contexts when identifying what arguments authors 
are making, as well as how they are making those arguments, Specifically, we 
might look for the ways authors utilize sources in different ways depending 
upon the contexts we've been discussing, Let's look at an example. 


In Obergefell v. Hodges in 2015, the Supreme Court held in a 5~4 deci- 
sion that the right to marry is guaranteed to same-sex couples under the 
Fourteenth Amendment, marking a decisive victory for same-sex marriage 
advocates. The fight for same-sex marriage took place over many years, 
during which numerous positions emerged and were refined—positions that 
extend beyond a “for/against” binary. Considering the long backstory of just 
this one case (that is, longstanding and ongoing debates and conversations 
that evolved over time), how can we approach an understanding of its key 
‘moments, as well as the arguments that informed the decision? 
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One helpful strategy for answering this question is to explore amicus briefs, 
During this case, numerous organizations and experts acted in the capacity 
of amici curiae (friends of the court). They submitted amicus briefs in which. 
they sought to influence the outcome of the court case by presenting their 
expert knowledge to the court. Depending on the focus of your class, you 
may be exploring some current major issues that have been shaped by court 
rulings in the recent or more distant past. It's important to note that such 
rulings emerge from often long-standing positions shaped by the intellectu- 
aland activist work of people and organizations beyond the court. Similarly, 
court decisions have real-world impacts. Both of these realities often inform 
amicus briefs, which can be helpful while researching and studying the issue 
central to your project—both for the CP and AP. 


Try This: What’s an Amicus Brief? 


Have you heard of an “amicus brief” before? Whether you have or haven't 
you're likely to find yourself reading genres you've never encountered be- 
fore as you conduct research, When you do, it’s worth spending some time 
figuring out what they are, assessing their rhetorical situations, and imag- 
ining how you might employ a genre like this in your own project, as follows: 


1. Google this term, take note of where you're learning and understanding 
what an amicus brief is, and look through an example or two. Be sure to 
utilize some of your iniormation evaluation tools when consider where 
you found the example. 


2. How would you categorize an amicus brief as a source? What are its 
characteristics as a genre? What are its purposes? Who writes them? 
Who reads them? Is it a primary or secondary source? Is it scholarly? 
Popular /mainstream media? Something else? 


3. How might you use an amicus brief in your own research project? 
Plucked out of its original courtroom context, what purpose(s) could it 
serve as you make your own arguments in your research class? When 
in the writing process can you imagine it would be helpful to you to 
research and read these briefs? 


How Historians Argued About Gay Marriage Rights 

In their amicus brief, the most prominent historians of marriage in the US, 
as well as the American Historical Association, argued that the court should 
decide in favor of gay marriage rights. Their argument was based on de- 
cades of historical research (keep in mind our earlier discussion of context 
here) carried out by them and their colleagues in the field. Some of their 
arguments are broken down as follows: 


Writing 60: Research and Argument 


1, “Marriage has served multiple purposes beyond procreation through- 
out American history.” 


To people who say that gay marriage should not be allowed because a same- 
sex couple cannot conceive a child, historians responded that marriage has 
historically served many purposes that go beyond having children, Marriage 
is complex, and it has historically served political, social, economic, legal, 
and personal purposes. Moreover, many couples adopt “non-biological chil- 
dren, which, they argued, “have long been integral to the American family.” 


2. “Marriage has changed to reject discriminatory rules and restrictions.” 


Over the course of the history of the US, marriage laws have discriminated 
against different people in many ways. Marriage laws have changed over 
the course of history to reflect changing social norms and values. These 
changes include changes in eligibility, roles, duties, and obligations. For 
instance, in early American law, women were treated differently from 
men, A married couple was treated as a single unit which was represented 
legally, economically, and politically by the husband. This early doctrine 
of marriage required that a husband support his wife and family, and that 
a wife obey her husband, Married women could not own property, earn 
money, have debt, make a valid contract, or sue or be sued. Changing this 
view of marriage was difficult and very controversial. Opponents of making 
changes to the law in favor of greater equality argued that change would be 
blasphemous and unnatural, much like opponents of gay marriage argue 
today, Marriage was governed by “Divine Origin,” opponents to change 
argued, and subordination was “the price which female wants and weakness 
must pay for their protection.” What historians argued in this case was that 
marriage laws have been changed before in the face of great controversy 
and that they can be changed again. 


3. “Race-based restrictions on marriage eligibility have been eliminated.” 


One example of these restrictions that the historians point to in their brief 
is the case of Loving v. Virginia decided by the Supreme Court in 1967. 
‘The case, which struck down Virginia's law against cross-racial marriages, 
invalidated all remaining state anti-miscegenation laws, and with them were 
“such restrictions on the basic freedom to choose one’s spouse finally laid 
to rest.” 


How Psychologists Argued About Gay Marriage Rights 
Another amicus brief for Obergefell v. Hodges, written by the American 
Psychological Association, also argued that the court should decide in favor 
of same sex marriage. Their opinion was based not on decades of histor- 
ical research but instead on empirical research and evidence drawn from 
the study of human behaviors (note the differences from the previous 
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argument). Some of their arguments, broken down as follows, were sup- 
ported with multiple studies from within the field conducted over time: 


1.“Homosexuality is a normal expression of human sexuality, is generally 
not chosen, and is highly resistant to change” 


Writers for the APA note that in 1973 the Diagnostic and Statistical Manual 
of Mental Disorders (DSM) has determined that “homosexuality per se im- 
plies no impairment in judgment, stability, reliability, or general social or 
vocational capabilities.” They also note that, shortly after the change in this, 
official language, the “APA adopted a policy reflecting the same conclu- 
sion” that “homosexuality and bisexuality are normal expressions of human. 
sexuality...” They further cite studies that show gay and lesbian people 
overwhelmingly do not identify their sexuality as a choice. Evidence shows, 
moreover, that any efforts to change sexuality from homosexual to hetero- 
sexual are harmful; major national mental health organizations have adopt- 
ed policy statements warning against such efforts. 


2. "Gay men and lesbians form stable, committed relationships that are 
equivalent to heterosexual relationships in essential respects.” 


Pointing to multiple studies, writers for the APA conclude that “[e|mpiri- 
cal research demonstrates that the psychological and social dimensions of 
committed relationships between same-sex partners largely resemble those 
of heterosexual partnerships. Same-sex couples form deep emotional at- 
tachments and commitments, with levels of relationship satisfaction similar 
toor higher than those of heterosexual couples. They also go through sim- 
ilar processes to address concerns about intimacy, love, equity, and other 
relationship issues.” 


3. “There is no scientific basis for concluding that same-sex couples are 
any less fit or capable parents than heterosexual couples, or that their 
children are any less psychologically healthy and well adjusted.” 


After a review of multiple studies and the evolving nature of scientific re- 
search among mental health professionals, the authors conclude that “the 
parenting abilities of gay men and lesbians—and the positive outcomes for 
their children—arenot areas where credible scientificresearchers disagree.” 
‘They also point to the conclusions brought by The American Academy of 
Pediatrics: “Many studies attest to the normal development of children of 
same-gender couples when the child is wanted, the parents have a commit- 
‘ment to shared parenting, and the parents have strong social and economic 
supports.” 


Writing 60: Research and Argument 


Try This: Connecting Historical and Rhetorical 
Contexts 


1. Compare the historians’ rhetorical strategies to those of the psychol- 
agists. How do their respective disciplines (what they study, and how 
they study it) shape the way they present their arguments? And how 
does the legal context of the amicus brief shape their choices, t00? 


2. Do some additional research: What other communities were invested in 
the debate about gay marriage that led to Obergefell v. Hodges? What 
arguments did they make about the case? 


3. Compare again: How do the arguments in the sources you found differ 
from the ones presented above? Who were those other arguments ad- 
dressing, and what goals did they seek to achieve? 


4. The Obergefell decision was handed down in 2015. How can arguments 
from and about Obergefell help us gain an informed perspective on to- 
day's issues (pertaining to, for example, LGBTQ rights) 


5. When thinking about your own project, consider what it would mean to 
rely on just one of these perspectives when describing a current issue 
(let's say, for example, solely the arguments made by psychologists). 
What impact would this have on your ability to present a multifaceted, 
well-rounded understanding of the debates surrounding your topic? 
What rhetorical effect might this have on your audience? 


‘There are well over one hundred briefs from individuals and organizations 
that were submitted in this case—those in favor and those against. Including 
the two we just reviewed, there are a wide range of other perspectives that 
include religious organizations, LGBTQ organizations, think tanks, legal or- 
ganizations, and more, What we can learn when we engage some or all of 
them is not only the wide range of perspectives engaged in this topic but 
also that those perspectives often draw upon conventions unique to the 
disciplines (for example, the evidence authors use and how they use it), po- 
litical viewpoints, or religious communities they represent. To view a full list 
of the amicus briefs, go to: htips://www.scotusblog.com/case-files/cases/ 
obergefell-v-hodges/. 


Keep in mind that this case, and its associated amicus briefs, represent just 
a portion of thought about same-sex marriage. Still, when researching the 
Obergefelt v. Hodges decision, briefs can serve as an important and signif 
cant entry point into influential arguments. 
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Metacognitive Checkpoint: Your CP Process 


‘As you move through the CP's writing and research process, use the follow- 
ing questions to help you stay on track and reflect on your learning. 


1. What are your guiding research questions? How did you formulate 
them? How have they changed as you've researched and drafted your 
cr? 


2. What key concepts, people, institutions, and events do you need to 
identify and contextualize to clearly present your problem? Where in 
your research did you first hear about these key terms, and how will 
you learn more about them? 


3. Whatsources are you using to provide historical context for your prob- 
lem? How do they function in your composition to support your de- 
scription of the problem and your attempt to persuade readers that the 
problem you're addressing is current, important, and pressing? 


4. Which of yourprimary sources help you historically contextualize your 
problem, and how? Do they register significant and meaningful his- 
torical changes that contributed to the development of your problem? 


5. How ore you using secondary sources, such as scholarly arguments, to 
deepen your understanding of your primary sources: 


6. Which scholarly disciplines are most invested in trying to understand 
and explain the impact of your problem? What is the specific invest- 
ment of each relevant discipline, and what are the different questions 
they're asking about the problem? 


7. Which of your sources, both primary and secondary, contain argu- 
ments about your problem? How are those arguments shaped by their 
rhetorical contexts—whom the author is addressing, and how they are 
attempting to impact their audience? 


8. Doyou offer arich and descriptive summary of your CP's central prob- 
Jem, one that justifies its contemporary importance? Where in your 
composition is this description most concisely and directly stated? 


9. How many different types of evidence do you use in your CP? Can 
you list these types and describe how they function differently in your 
composition? 


10. Explain how the arrangement of your evidence works. Why have you 
chosen to arrange your evidence in the way you have, and how does 
this arrangement contribute to the narrative cohesion and analytical 
depth of your composition? 


Writing 60: Research and Argument 


An Interlude on Multimodality 

Multimodality sits at the center of all the assignments in WR 60, and con- 
sidering multimodality throughout the research and writing processes is a 
solid practice that will help you define your research topics and your guid- 
ing questions. Keeping multimodality in mind will help you consider the ar- 
rangement of evidence in your writing, develop your arguments, and alter 
the course of your research. It will deepen and enrich your argumentative 
style and your rhetorical strategies, both when you write and when you de 

liver your ides orally and visually in a presentation to your class. 


Metacognitive Checkpoint: Multimodal Composing in Writing 60 


As you research and write, use the questions below to help you make inten- 
tional choices about multimodal evidence and composing strategies. 


1, In the various texts you've read for your class, what modes have the 
authors used, and how did these different modes create distinct rhe- 
torical effects? 


2. What modes are at work in your own compositions? What argumenta- 
tive function does each serve? 


3. What modes are at work so far in your ePortfolio? How is multimodal- 
ity in your ePortfolio different from that of your CP and AP? 


When should you start looking for multimodal sources? Well, a good rule of 
thumb is to keep multimodality in mind at each stage of the writing and re- 
search processes. As you begin researching to describe a problem or make 
an argument about a mitigative effort, you might come across multimodal 
evidence that articulates claims and arguments that words alone can't con- 
vey. For example, consider about how striking inequalities can appear when 
represented visually in graphs, diagrams, or photographs. 


‘As you read in an earlier chapter about multimodality, there's a lot more to 
it than pictures and graphs. So, as you're researching and composing you 
might think about how a footnote containing supplementary information 
can help a reader better understand context or help establish your ethos. 
Consider how a carefully chosen and worded annotation can help a reader 
gain a more comprehensive understanding of a source that has only been 
partially engaged in the essay. Thinking multimodally, then, calls upon us, 
as writers and researchers, (0 consider various aspects of what we're com- 
posing, who we're composing for, and under what circumstances and with 
what purposes, 


When it comes to writing about your own writing, consider how an ePortfo- 
lio is, by definition, multimodal: it requires readers to navigate through the 


For more information, 
visit the Chapter 4 
“Multimodalty” chapter. 
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various pages and hyperlinks you have selected and arranged. How careful- 
ly you have attended to both the organizational and spatial dimensions of 
communication in your ePortfolio can result in your reader following your 
writing or becoming confused. And there are several ways to make sure that 
you are attending to these organization and spatial arrangement of your 
ePortfolio. For example, when you use a screenshot of your drafts alongside 
the comments you've received from your instructor or peers or use pho- 
tographs of your handwritten notes, outlines, or marginalia, you are using 
a visual mode of communication. These visual elements, of course, should 
be in conversation with your prose elements, through both effective cap- 
tions and textual analysis. You could even include video or audio of yourself. 
‘The important point here is that all of these elements—text, visuals, and 
arrangement—are integral to the experience of reading an ePortfolio, and 
it’s important to take these things into consideration when creating and re- 
fining your own ePortfolio. 


‘The old cliché says that a picture is worth a thousand words. There’s a valu- 
able point there: not all media are created equal for every communicative 
task. Depending on the rhetorical situation, you will find various media to 
be the most useful, offering you the most effective, efficient, or impactful 
way of communicating a message to your readers. This fact results from 
the different affordances—or possibilities for use—that different media of- 
fer. It would be difficult to use only a photograph to define a key term in 
your essay, just as it would be tough going to grab your reader’s attention in 
an instant with a long descriptive paragraph where @ powerful photograph 
would work perfectly. 


Writing 60: Research and Argument 


Student Sample: Integrating a Photograph 


Take a look at the following example from a student's composition (Figure Ss 


10.1) 


“The atone fing even ated nda ing wy toro ovo ed 


Inne spect cams nthe pt al even od, ay colle have attend solve is 
[ses By erating he pect somes on campuses, cae npc spaces da se et pa or 
her contra speech Weng frie Herage Fowadaton, aponlar 


faring spaces. -and at Califomia Sie Polycehnie University Pomona the one emous 
‘int parent of be campus” ertag: Foundation), Then es rcech von dtm it 
‘the scope tie speechund do very stew nothing to hap foster eampuss at encourage ee 
eapresion 


"asl desi aR spac aan babs fo ee noe Wy 
tot tage of fx gosh wl eqvenion Ta pa hens ho 
“ecopes oping fe pc 


[ier oles ike DePal University, which reue sudentso pt an ainsraae's 
‘enmieion wea pertcula slogan for lub ud ecvies, rior wal fms af seasosip 
Sod peech codes o pret ecru Fors i ude procest(The 10 Wert 
CClleges fer Free Spose). The acti sece tna so many cole ke Deal and Cal oly 
‘hve apa ven and proton aud by fre exyetan base proved more o fess | 
tinge oot of thee 


Figure 10.1. An excerpt from a student project that integrates photograph 


Here you'll see a student drawing on a variety of sources to describe the ex- 
tent to which some college campuses attempt tocontrol or limit free speech 
To support the claims and introduce the audience to the debate at the heart 
of this controversy, the student inserts a rather telling image into the heart 
of the discussion. The photo also lends itself to critical interpretation, as a 
handwritten rebuttal, in an act of free speech, has been placed beside the 
official sign, thus reinforcing the argument being made in the essay. Finally, 
the student includes an informative caption that helps frame the problem 
and propel the argument forward, which adds depth and complexity to the 
overall usage of multimodality. 


When you write multimodally, you should ask yourself what different media 
can do better than uniformly text-based writing, What can images, sounds, 
the spatial arrangement of the page, embedded videos, and other multi- 
modal sources of evidence do, both on their own and in conjunction with 
your words? 
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WA, 


Student Sample: Choosing a Pull Quote 


Below is another example of multimodal evidence 


g integrated effec- 


tively and with rhetorical purpose into a student's essay, only this time the 
student makes use of the linguistic and spatial modes to create meaning. 
Read the excerpt below and then try to answer the guiding questions that 


follow. 


In 1996, the Rehnquist Court dealt 
with the question of whether the 
Communications Decency Act violat- 
ed the First and Fifth Amendments as 
the Act was broad and vague in de- 


“From the publisher's point of view, 
the Internet constitutes a vast plat- 
form from which to address and hear 
from a worldwide audience of mil- 
lions of readers, viewers, researchers, 


fining “indecent” material. The Court and buyers. Any person or organiza- 
ruled unanimously in favor of the tion with a computer connected to 
ACLU and the First Amendment; inthe Internet can ‘publish’ information. 
other words, the Court ruled that the Publishers include government agen- 
First Amendment was violated be- cies, educational institutions, com- 
cause the Decency Act enacted “con- mercial entities, advocay groups, and 
tent-based blanket restrictions’"—the individuals. ...No single organization 
Act did not define “indecent” mate- controls any membership in the Web, 
rial, show that adults would not be nor is there any single cen- tralized 
impacted, or demonstrate that the point from which individual Web sites 
“offensive” material had no inherent or services can be blocked from the 
social value (Reno v. ACLU). More Web.” 

important to the matter at hand, net 
neutrality, is that Reno represents the 
Court’s first direct involvement with 
Internet regulation (Bagwell 137). 


— Justice John Paul Stevens, Majority 
Opinion, Reno v. ACLU 


Justice Stevens delivers the Court opinion, emphasizing its belief that the 
Internet is “a unique and wholly new medium of worldwide communica- 
tion” and is “located in no particular geographical location but available 
to anyone, anywhere in the world, with access to the Internet” (Reno v. 
ACLU). Additionally, Stevens illustrates how no single organization can 
control membership and how no “single central” point from a website or 
service may be blocked. Thus, it can now be argued that network neutral- 
ity’s aim— to prevent any single ISP from controlling the Internet’s mem- 
bership and discriminately “censor” websites or services at their discretion, 
through blocking or throttling outgoing bandwidth—rings synonymously 
with Justice Stever’s thoughts. 


Writing 60: Research and Argument 


Try Thi: 


After reading both examples above, use the following questions to help you 
practice analyzing the uses of multimodal evidence: 


Using Multimodal Evidence 


1. How does the photograph create a different rhetorical effect than an 
illustration? Or an infographic? 


2, Howdoes the pullquote create a different rhetorical effect than a quote 
integrated as usual on the sentence level? Or a block quote? 


3. How would you describe the relationship between the text and photo- 
graph? How about the text and the pull quote? How do the visual and 
spatial modes enhance the reader's experience of the arguments? 


4. What other forms of multimodal evidence do you think could work in 
place of a photograph or pull quote? 


Metacognitive Checkpoint: Documenting Your CP Process 


After you complete the CP. before getting too deep into the next stage of 
‘your research, take some time to reflect on your research and writing pro- 
cess and get ahead start on putting together your ePorttolio (see the end of 
this chapter for more information about this assignment). 


A common strategy for displaying drafts and notes in the ePortfolio is to 
capture screenshots of your writing and annotate them directly using basic 
photo editing tools, This can help you showcase your skills integrating mul- 
timodal evidence and enhance your analysis of your learning. 


Use the following questions to help you reflect on various aspects of your 
CP research and writing process. For each question, identify examples from 
‘your writing and analyze them. 


© A number of other chapters in the Anteater's Guide relate directly to 
WR 60. What have you read so far? How have the strategies helped 
you? Are you repurposing strategies in WR 60 that you used in 
Writing 50? 


© What have you read so far (whether assigned in class or discovered 
on your own) that has helped you with your researching and writing 
processes for the CP? How has your reading shaped the direction of 
your research and arguments? 


© What have you learned about locating, evaluating, and selecting 
sources? Where can you point to evidence of your improved skills? 


® What variety of sources do you draw on in your CP? How and why do 
you use different types of sources (genres) to support specific claims 
and bolster your credibility? 
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© How have you entered into a discussion among scholars and other 
experts? How have you explained counterarguments or competing 
perspectives? 


Student Sample: The ePortfolio 


Now look at the following example from a final ePortfolio (Figure 10.2), Here 
‘we see a student documenting the evolution of their outlining strategies. We 
can see clearly how the act of outlining evolved for this student from a sim- 
ple method of listing ideas for providing very general guidance when writing 
a first draft, to a robust method for inventing arguments and rhetorical po- 
sitions, and for organizing ideas, sources, and arguments. Without the visual 
comparison here, we would wonder whether this student really did become 
“more selective and conscious” of his or her sources and whether outlining 
really did help this student to discover “transition sentences.” 


‘nis metnod groves to be aenerla in my Asyocacy Project because | ras moe selecthe and conscous of wnat sources | srowta 
Ireerprate. Wnereas in my HCP | feltthat | was taking about tc many eas a the sare me I went fom taking about the 
"achievement gap fo dropit rates, to cppostiona behavior theres, to acing vite, fo the schoolo-tson pipeline In his aspect, | 
{et lacked cehesion throughout my whole essay. Thats why pre wating, such as oreanzing my ideas in an cuit (ee Belov), 
hsp me to iake a sep tack and ru) soe fal my ideas Inked toa main argument 


"HEP OUTLWE on ‘AP OUTINE* fom Prospectus 
chy note 


Ccutines ae greet vay to plan ahead and guide reas | ar wing my frst dats. As you can see, my HCP outne and AP cutine 
‘eat jutapese each othr Fit outine Bars Ite o no deta. The numbers ncate hat sources | have and where | ould 
Irtegrate thee. For instance, the fourh source was tended to e Incorperaied nto my tid and second paragraphs of the HCP. On 
‘te cher hand, my second outne has better qualty anc quay of ideas, wtih serves nk each paragraph ~ helped to ceccate 
‘ssubsecton b Wansiion sentences | ept referring back to my thesia when completing he outline tawny |reinded myself of te 
main arqumert. 

Figure 10.2 A student using multimodality to describe their evolving outlining 

strategy. 


Writing 60: Research and Argument 


Research Project Part Two: Advocacy 

Building upon the knowledge you've gained and the topic you've written 
about in the CP, the AP is the second half of your quarter-long research 
project. 


While the CP's expository focus asked you to use your research to describe 
an issue, the AP requires you to stake out a clear position in a thesis state- 
ment that you must defend through deeply engaged research. 


‘This argument will focus on advocacy work, including mitigative efforts, 
central to your project’s main focus. As the AP prompt describes the main 
task of the assignment, in an essay of about 2,000 words you will: 


1) introduce and evaluate one or more significant efforts to address the 
problem you described in your CP; and then 


2) develop an argument about which of the efforts to address the problem 
might mitigate it, explain why, and offer possible next steps by drawing 
from credible research; you can also make the case that the problemis 
intractable, explain why, and, in conversation with credible research, 
offer ideas for possible next steps. 


Be sure you give careful consideration to the obstacles at work in imple- 
menting all efforts, including those you support and those you do not, By 
the end of this project, your advocacy positions and arguments will become, 
after weeks and weeks of diligent engagement, a richly textured thesis 
statement, one that deepens your articulation of the problem at hand and 
argues convincingly for ways to move forward. 


Metacognitive Checkpoint: Comparing the CP and AP 


1. How does the purpose of the AP differ from that of the CP, according 
to your understanding of the assignments? Think about the difference 
between exposition and argument to answer this question. 


2. Write down 3-4 initial research questions to help you continue your 
research project as you move from the CP to the AP. 


3. Earlier in this chapter we discussed ways to evaluate contexts and ar- 
_guments, especially when learning about how to describe a problem 
and while becoming an expert about an issue. In what ways do you 
think you might evaluate arguments differently, now that you're tasked 
with taking a position of your own? 


4. How many different types of sources are you now using? How do you 
think you will repurpose the knowledge you gained or sources you 
found/utilized while writing your CP? 
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5. How have your evidence and your body of sources evolved, and does 
your annotated bibliography provide an account of this evolution? In 
what ways do you think your AP will evolve beyond your CP? 


What new sources do you think you'll need to develop your arguments in 
the AP? 


When we think of the act of advocating and when we imagine a person or 
an organization who advocates a cause, we think of strongly held opinions 
delivered with intensity from a rhetorical position that appears unshakable, 
deeply confident in the ethical rightness of its arguments and the accuracy 
of its knowledge. Let’s take a closer look at what makes a convincing advo- 
cate and why it takes time to become one. Doing so, | hope, will provide a 
template from which we can build and develop our own mature AP theses. 


First, we should note that advocates exist both in and outside of the univer- 
sity setting. In fact, academic writers in many disciplines often write with the 
purpose of advocating solutions to political/social/cultural/environmental 
problems, much like those you've been researching during your time in WR 
60 and perhaps in other classes. Often, academic arguments are picked up 
by advocates in non-academic settings, and thus enter the mainstream. 


Since we'll be writing an academic research paper, let’s explore that rhe- 
torical situation a bit further. Academic advocates are writing for academic 
audiences, and they're expected to consider and present positions that run 
against theirs—we can call them counterarguments—in order to meet the 
expectations of this audience. They must demonstrate their mastery of es- 
tablished arguments and knowledge in areas of discourse and recognize the 
legitimacy of other perspectives, even perspectives and pieces of evidence 
that potentially undermine their case. When putting forth arguments in ac- 
ademic or public settings, in other words, the most convincing advacates 
draw from a deep well of knowledge. 


Try This: Understanding Counterarguments 


Did you know that using counterarguments can actually strengthen your 
argument and enhance your credibility? 


1. Locate two or three examples of counterarguments in difierent types of 
sources, such as: one of your course texts, an academic article, and an 
article in a popular magazine. 


2. Explain the purposes of these counterarguments in each example. 


Evaluate the rhetorical effectiveness of the counterarguments in each 
example. 
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4, Whatareyour main takeaways? How might these argumentative strat- 
egies apply to your own work—from the past or for works in progress? 


Prior to putting an argument before an audience, the academic writer will 
carefully select evidence and refine their rhetorical appeals as they make 
their case about how to address profound social problems. Both the depth 
and savvy use of this knowledge is what imbues advocates with rhetorical 
authority when delivering solutions. 


‘The AP assignment challenges you to become that strong advocate, one 
who articulates the depth and complexity of a current and pressing problem 
and then analyzes various solutions to it. As noted above, becoming such 
an advocate takes time—it doesn't happen overnight, or even during the 
initial research stages. As you spend time researching, evaluating sources 
and various arguments and perspectives, youll refine your thinking and 
positions. Eventually, after deepening your knowledge and probably after 
writing a full draft or two, you will choose an advocacy position—your 
thesis and argument. Referring back to the Obergefell v. Hodges case 
can be especially helpful in this moment. There you'll find an account of 
various arguments, each made by passionate advocates taking many 
differing positions. Researching that case a bit further can also help you 
explore the role of voices and advocates working both in and outside the 
university setting (though this doesn’t preclude us, as academic writers, 
from researching, learning about, evaluating, and analyzing these efforts). 


Such activism has had a profound effect on addressing the social problems 
your WR 60 course has focused on; since this project asks you to become 
a knowledgeable advocate before making an argument, researching activ- 
ists’ positions, efforts, and arguments can provide invaluable insights as you 
craft your own arguments. 


Analytical Frameworks to Bridge the CP and AP 

As you develop your AP and its arguments, keep in mind that you are seek- 
ing your audience's cooperation. Your audience may be composed of groups 
or individuals with a range of values and concerns related to the problem 
and the various and possible efforts you've been researching. If you take 
on multiple perspectives when analyzing these efforts, you'll communicate 
something very important to your reader: that you are trustworthy and 
knowledgeable. This will go a long way in persuading your audience to con- 
sider your arguments seriously. 


But how do you make a strong argument? The following frameworks might 
provide additional insight into bridging the CP and the AP—that is, another 
opportunity for thinking about how your project is morphing and adapting 
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tothe AP’s requirements, and how you plan to make the necessary adjust 
ments to do so effectively, And remember all the great work you've done 
already! Your CP should provide you with a steady foundation on which to 
stand as you repurpose the knowledge you've gained for the different argu- 
mentative purposes of the AP. 


Causation 

What are the root causes of the problem? Some problems will lend them- 
selves to this type of argument, some will not, Nevertheless, a robust 
discussion of possible solutions to most of the problems you will be able 
to address will have to involve analysis of causes and effects of po: 
solutions. 


Research Direction: If while researching forcontexts, you found persuasive 
evidence of particular causes of your problem, research to find further evi- 
dence that directly addresses that cause. 


Coverage 
Do the potential solutions discussed by scholars and experts satisfactorily 
address the problem for a significant number of those most affected by the 
problem? How comprehensive are the proposed solutions in addressing the 
scope of the problem? 


Research Direction: To support a coverage analysis, you will need to show 
how many people, or what groups of people, will be affected or have been 
affected historically; for example, you might present demographic data or 
studies that quantify the effects of the problem and solution on different 


groups of people. 


Cost/Benefit 
Do the solutions debated by scholars and experts exceed the costs? 


Research Direction: To support a cost/benefit analysis, you will need to 
detail how much a potential solution or solutions may cost to implement, 
what benefits will result, and how long it will take for benefits to be seen, 
You will also need to consider what other solutions have been tried in the 
pest and then document and analyze the results, Although this will often 
take the form of an analysis of financial costs and benefits, other faciors— 
like human well-being—can also be used. For federal policy proposals, the 
Congressional Budget Office, for example, may have budget estimates 
available; some think tanks may also have this information. 


Feasibility 
Are the solutions being debated feasible? Is one or another easy enough 
to implement without significant negative consequences for other social 
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interests? Does a particular solution have enough support from significant 
parties to make it likely to be accepted by stakeholders, interested parties, 
and others in positions to take real action? 


Research Direction: To support a feasibility analysis, you will need to pres- 
ent evidence to show that implementation of a particular solution or solu 
tionsis feasible in terms of money, time, and support. You will want to offer 
historical comparisons that tie such feasibility claims to past failures or par- 
tial successes. You may also need to show that there is enough political or 
popular will to support given solution and/or demonstrate that implemen- 
tation would not be overly difficult or expensive. You might present budget 
data, public opinion polls, or politicians’ statements and voting records on 
similar proposals. 


Comparison 

Comparison is usually a type of feasibility argument. To make a comparative 
argument, you ask, Have similar solutions worked well, not so wel, or failed 
in another comparable context? Such a comparable context can also draw 
from the past, as you may have done already in your CP. 


Research Direction: To support a comparative analysis, you present ev- 
idence to show, for example, that a similar policy has worked before in a 
similar context (ie., in another city, state, or country, or at some time in the 
past). In addition, you must show that the other context is comparable to 
the current circumstances. You may want to look at historical data or policy 
reviews, for example, 


HOW TO PREPARE YOUR ADVOCACY PRESENTATION 


‘As you move through the writing and researching process for the AP, your teacher 
may ask you to prepare and deliver an oral and visual presentation. Your presenta- 
tion may also include a short question-and-answer period. The presentation gives 
you an opportunity to articulate your arguments (perhaps even those arguments 
that are still works-in-progress) in a different medium, and attempt to convince 
your peers of the legitimacy of your positions and the credibility of your solutions, It 
also gives you 2 forum te ask for and receive feedback on your works it develops. 


The oral and visual elements of your presentation should work together—ideally in 
innovative ways that showcase your exciting research, developing argument, and 
understanding of multimodality. 


Itmight be helpful to think of the presentation as an opportunity for your argument 
to reach an audence of your peers, and to try out the persuasiveness of your argu- 
ment—its ability, for instance, to create urgency and compel action on some level. 
This is a critical communicative still, and one worth preparing for and practicing 
during your time in WR 60 and beyond 
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Below are alist of considerations that can help you create an effective presentation: 

© Deliver your presentation with the authority you have been working hard to 
gain; if you're not feeling authoritative, this can be 2 gaod moment to dosome 
reflecting and make a plan to do further research. 


‘= Practice pacing ahead of time, noting how much time you want to spend on the 
main focus of your presentation. 


+ Present your arguments, thesis statement, and guiding questions clearlyand in 
interesting ways that make use of the skills you've been developing in WR 60 
{and other writing classes). 

What ae the main elements ofa successful presentation? Well, here are some gen- 

eral guidelines that you can adapt to fit the specific needs of your presentation and 

the requirements of your course: 


+ Describe and summarize the significant political/sociaV/cultural. problem 
you're addressing, considering how much time to spend on this so that your 
audience has enough context, butalso so that you have enough time to focus 
‘on your main argument. 


+ Frame this problem with motives, which are current examples or incidents 
that show your audience that the problem you're addressing and the solutions 
you're analyzing are alive and relevant rightnow, 


+ Document for your audience the deep foundation of research on which your 
positions stand. 


+ Demonstrate how your oral arguments work together with the visual argu- 
‘ments o articulate your arguments or thesis statement. 


Atthe end of your talk, the audience should be able to respond affirmatively to the 
questions below: 


+ Was the problem, context, and solution clearly expressed? 
+ Was there a balanced and effective employment of ethos/pathos/logos? 
«Did the presentation flow well? 

+ Did the presenter seem prepared? 

«Was the graphical evidence argumentative and persuasive? 

+ Were you informed? 


+ Were you persuaded? 
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Metacognitive Checkpoint: Your AP Presentation Se 
1. What did you discover about your arguments while you prepared for & 4 
and delivered the presentation? 
2. What did you discover about your arguments while listening to and 
actively engaging with your peers’ presentations? 


Co 


3. Did your advocacy arguments evolve as a result of the presentation? 
If so, how? 


The Final ePortfolio 

Your final ePortfolio is assigned on the first day of class and due at the end 
of the quarter. Think of your portfolio as a growing archive that will be- 
come full of interesting pieces of evidence as the quarter progresses. You 
will quickly accumulate artifacts that you can use to document your learn- 
ing, such as drafts, instructor or peer comments, organizational notes, be 
fore-and-after versions of sentences and paragraphs, and final yersions of 
your compositions. Use these pieces of evidence to document the work you 
have done, demonstrate your role in your learning, and articulate your in- 
tellectual strategies as they pertain to college-level rhetoric, composition, 
and communication, 


A major component of your portfolio is the Reflective Introduction, which 
is just what it sounds like. This essay introduces you as a writer, thinker, and 
communicator to a community of your peers, and it makes purposeful use of 
the evidence you've accumulated. You take responsibility for the quality of 
your work in this document (and in your ePortfolio as a whole) by assessing 
your performance. Your Reflective Introduction should be multimodal, an- 
alytically incisive, and balanced in its evaluation of your learning. It should 
be characterized by a clear narrative that supports your claims with care- 
fully selected pieces of evidence, and can be organized like an essay; but it 
can also use cross-referencing strategies, such as hyperlinking, to direct the 
reader to other sections of the portfolio and other pieces of evidence and 
their captions. 


Advice on Reflective Writing 
The Reflective Introduction to the final ePortfolio, the ePortfolio itself, and 
a variety of exercises along the way will require you to write about your 
writing process, reflecting on the rhetorical decisions you made throughout, 
the quarter. Keep a writing journal and save multimodal evidence of your 
writing and research progress. Self-reflection helps us develop techniques 
that can improve the thetorical persuasiveness of our work while increas- 
ing our awareness of intellectual strategies and how we as individuals learn 
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from and communicate with the world around us. Reflecting on learning 
strategies can also build self-confidence, 


InWR 60, reflective writings not limited to an after-the-fact review of what 
we have done. Rather, itis a dynamic method we use throughout the quarter 
to better understand our work, rhetorical strategies, revision techniques, 
research methods, work habits, and the list could go on, If we are serious 
about tracking the progress of our research projects in a weekly self-reflec- 
tive journal, as well as in a few mid-assignment mini self-reflections and a 
brief self-reflective paragraph or two after every major assignment, we will 
start to become increasingly aware of individualistic learning habits as they 
pertain, for example, to grammar, syntax, tone, citation format, paragraph 
construction, topic sentences, transitions, thesis derivation and develop- 
ment, scholarly and multimodal source analysis, historical and contempo- 
rary articulation of a problem, and analyses of solutions. 


Frequent and brief self-reflection will lead us to come up with our own 
ways of analyzing our writing, thinking, and communicating strategies, ways 
that don't just come down to value judgments like “good” or “bad” or even 
“strength” or “weakness.” We can use self-reflection as a way to challenge 
our ideas and improve our work by starting to think about things like the 
difference between summary and analysis of sources, by asking whether 
we got at the heart of a scholarly debate or just skimmed the surface of our 
sources, and by moving from the high school model of writing a report, or 
even a thesis /example/explanation/proof model of writing, toward a model 
of research-driven analytical synthesis. 


Ulimately, everything you write about your composing process can and 
should end up in your final ePortfolio in some form, whether in the final 
Reflective Introduction to the ePortfolio; in the captions and commentary 
that introduce, contextualize, and analyze artifacts of your writing; or in the 
creativity with which you name, organize, and design the various sections of 
your final ePortfolio. 


1. Ask productive questions. 


Ask yourself a series of questions about what you are trying to achieve 
when you write self-reflectively. Here are some examples: How and 
where am | defining and analyzing a problem, and how can | refine 
the description of the problem I'm studying in order to set up a clearer 
connection between the CP and the AP? Where in my draft do | simply 
restate the main points of my scholarly sources and how can | shift 
toward situating and analyzing debates between groups of scholars? 
Where are the spots in my writing that define, address, and attempt to 
persuade a given audience or reach a broader audience? 
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2. Reflect before, during, and after the assignments. 


Experiment with the timing of self-reflection. Write a weekly self-reflec- 
tive journal, but don't forget to keep a running “sideline” commentary 
open while writing, so you can jot down your plans or impressions 
It's important to write a brief, 1-2 paragraph reflection after you finish 
each major stage of research and each major assignment, Ask your 
teacher for advice about the timing of such writing and for examples of 
prompts you might use to get you going. 

3. Mix it up. 


Reflect on a variety of aspects and stages of your research, from topic 
formulation, through search engine information literacy and search 
term refinement, all the way to the assessment and analysis of sources, 


4, Remember the personal can become the analytical and the 
political. 

Use self-reflection es a way to articulate the personal, intellectual mo- 

tivations behind your research, How are you personally invested in the 

problems you've studied? Use this occasion to speak out to the world 

and expand on the larger social, cultural, and political importance of 

your WR 60 research projects. 


5. Use multimodal evidence. 


You're making and collecting a series of multimodal artifacts that will 
serve as evidence for claims you make about your learning in the final 
Reflective Introduction to your ePortfolio. Take screenshots of your 
writing process. Take photos of your notes, Take pictures of places 
where you write and things that inspire you. What else? It's up to you! 


Your Reflective Introduction should analyze your learning in four areas: 
Knowledge Transfer, Your Composing Process, Rhetoric, Argumentation, 
and Multimodal Communication, and Revision. The ePortfolio prompt 
provided to you by your instructor will provide several guiding questions 
for each of these sections. You may use these prompts to organize your 
thoughts. 


Below you'll find some student samples, each highlighting an approach 
to the four main areas of the assignment. It’s important to keep in mind, 
though, that these approaches reflect the learning and experiences of indi- 
Vidual students. It’s possible, and even expected, that your experiences and 
learning might be different in ways meaningful to you, and your portfolio 
and Reflective Introduction should represent your learning, 
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Sample: Knowledge Transfer 


Here the student connects the process of researching and writing not only 
to the development of her confidence and academic interests, but also her 
vision of how she can succeed in her chosen discipline. 


Through the close reading of various sources, 1 was able to enhance my 
understanding of my major’s future content. was previously aware of what 
data mining and machine learning were, but 'd gained a new perspective on 
its application to fake news detection. 


In fact, I'm interested in recreating another iteration of the University of 
Arizona's data mining program for my future senior capstone project. It's 
only my first year, but the capstone project frightened me because of how 
large-scale it could potentially be. | knew I had four years to build up my 
repertoire and start on smaller projects, but just thinking about the cap- 
stone project made me feel lost. The data science major at UCIis very young 
(less than four years now), but some of the projects my upperclassmen are 
working on seemed very daunting in comparison to everything else I'd even 
imagined of creating. More so than anything else, the process of research- 
ing and composing the CP/AP has given mea sense of comfort. 


As | develop my programming /coding skills these next three years, I might 
find another project | want to work on instead. But knowing that I have 
something that has the potential to contribute productively tomy field gives 
me more confidence for my future projects. So funny enough after a long 
ten weeks of stress, I leave WR 60 having gained confidence in both my 
writing and likelihood of academic success. 


Sample: Composing Process 


One student uses a “Google Doc” method of keeping track of sources by 
copying and pasting links, The first screenshot shows the student's list of 
sources (Figure 10.3) and the second shows an annotated source (Figure 
10.4). 
ass 


Figure 10.3 An unannotated list of sources 
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Faure 10.4 An excerpt from an annotated bibliography 


This student expressed that he found the annotation method of keeping 
track of sources helps him identify arguments and other important infor- 
mation specific to a source. 


Endnote is another option for tracking your sources. 


Sample: Rhetoric, Argumentation, and 
Muttimodality 


The first research paper gave me a chance to experiment with multimodal- 
ity, and my biggest use of it came in the form of footnotes. I had never uti- 
lized footnotes, and I had no idea what their purpose was. It wasn't until my 
first conference about the CP that I finally realized the importance of them. 
It was easy as a click of a button and helped to improve the prose of my 
This is because their primary usage is to explain things without in- 
terrupting the flow of the sentence. This could be done by referring the read- 
er to other readings, giving background on a topic, or defining terms. This 
image captures one page of my research paper where I utilized foot- notes. 
1 utilized these footnotes to define key terms, as seen in footnote 1,2, and 
4, while also using them to explain terms as seen in footnotes 3 and 5. As 1 
practiced with the concept of footnotes in the first research essay, I felt that 
the footnotes in the next phase of the research project benefited as I had 
received feedback and guidance on how to integrate them into my essay. 


In the above example, the student reflects on how thinking multimodally 
impacted their ability to establish ethos in their essay. Thinking rhetorical- 
ly, the student is recognizing when, how, and why a footnote might be an 
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effective choice in their writing. Some questions you can ponder include: 
How was this newly acquired skill important to the next phase of the writing 
project? To other writing projects, perhaps outside of WR 60? That Is, how 
might this reflection on multimodality, rhetoric, and argumentation also 
provide an opportunity to reflect on knowledge transfer? 


Sample: Revision Strategies 


‘The examples from student portfolio work in these pages showcase the id- 
losyncratic nature of the Portfolio assignment. Students reference ex- 
cerpts from their own experience and writing to illustrate the various ways 
in which research has transformed their composing processes, and illus- 
trate how reflecting on that transformation will remain a valuable tool in the 
future. How has your overalll writing process developed? What skills will you 
transfer? 
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Figure 10.5 A highlighted excerpt and critical reflection from a student's ePortfolio 


